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PREFACE 


Late in February the Commission to Study the Organization of Peace, 
of which James T. Shotwell, a Trustee of the Carnegie Endowment, is 
Chairman, issued its third report under the title “The United Nations 
and the Organization of Peace.” In the report, the Commission proposes 
that the United Nations now cooperating in the war effort formally 
organize “‘as a continuing Conference of the United Nations” for the 
purpose of planning for the period of reconstruction and for a permanent 
system of international cooperation afterwards. The report and various 
papers dealing with problems of the postwar settlement, presented to the 
Commission by experts in international organization identified with the 
aims of the Commission, are published in this issue of International 
Conciliation. 

The two previous reports of the Commission appeared also in the 
International Conciliation Series, the first in April, 1941, and the second in 
April, 1942. 

Nicuotas Murray But er 


New York, March 8, 1943. 
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THIRD REPORT—THE UNITED NATIONS 
AND THE ORGANIZATION OF PEACE 


FoREWORD 


Sponsored jointly by a group of national organizations, the Commission 
to Study the Organization of Peace was organized in November 1939, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. James T. Shotwell. In November 1940, 
the Commission published its first, or “Preliminary Report,” embodying 
the result of a year’s study and discussion on the part of its members. 
That Report dealt with the general principles of international relations 
designed to strengthen peace as the fundamental condition of international 
intercourse. 

In February 1942 the Commission published its Second Report, “The 
Transitional Period,” which dealt with those pressing problems which 
will confront us as soon as the fighting stops; problems of relief, restora- 
tion of law and order, and economic reconstruction. 

Herewith the Commission presents its third basic document on “The 
United Nations and the Organization of Peace.” 


INTRODUCTION 


, 


The “Declaration by United Nations,” signed by twenty-six nations 
at Washington on January 1, 1942, and by others later, stated the prin- 
ciples for which we are fighting. In it the United Nations not only 
agreed to fight together and to make no separate peace until the Nazi 
tyranny is ended, but accepted also as their common program for the 
future world the “Atlantic Charter’ of August 14, 1941. The system 
thus initiated is open to the adherence of all States which are willing to 
subscribe to these pledges. 

The United Nations are now pressing urgently forward toward vic- 
tory, and their organization must first of all be perfected for that purpose. 
Under the whip of war, national prejudices must be pushed aside and all 
must work together with common effort. But free peoples need to be 
convinced not only of the justice of their cause, but of the soundness of 
the plans for safeguarding it when the war is over. These plans cannot 
be improvised at the moment of victory. They must be thought through 
now, and tested, so far as is practicable, by the authorities of the United 
Nations, so that war, reconstruction, and the preparation of a permanent 
world order become parts of a continuing and interrelated war effort. 
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As habits and institutions are wrecked by the war, we must set about the 
task of replacing them with better ones, fitted into a new world struc. 
ture. How much of this process is possible, no one knows; but some of 
the building for war purposes can be continued for postwar purposes as 
well. The only way to find out what is both necessary and possible in 
the achievement of that peace for which mankind is making the greatest 
sacrifice in all its tragic history, is for the governments as well as the 
peoples to come to grips now with the basic problems from which there 
can be no escape if the ideals of freedom and justice are to survive. 

In order to bring these questions clearly before us, the Commission to 
Study the Organization of Peace offers in this, its third annual Report, 
the suggestion that the United Nations formally address themselves to 
the issues of postwar policies and organizations. It supports this proposal 
by recalling the pledges in the Atlantic Charter and other pronounce- 
ments, and it adds a survey, wide but by no means complete, of the prob- 
lems which must be faced as time goes on, if we are to have a civilized 
world. 

I. Tue Unrrep Nations purinc THE War 


A United Nations Conference 


The Commission therefore recommends that the United Nations or- 
ganize themselves, as soon as possible, as a continuing Conference of the 
United Nations, with such subordinate agencies as are needed, to prepare 
programs for the future and to develop agreement upon the principles 
and procedures necessary to build the better world to which they are 
committed. 

This organization is needed during the war. It could state and propa- 
gate widely the developing aims of the United Nations; indeed, the mere 
announcement of its establishment would be an important part of the 
psychological warfare now being waged. It would help to maintain among 
the United Nations a sense of participation, of unity, and of confidence 
in leadership; it would contribute to the morale of the peoples of the 
United Nations and draw the support of those not in the war, and even 
of enemy peoples. It could afford a means of arriving at common action. 
It could reach agreement upon principles and methods with regard t 
such problems as determination of the extent of military control and the 
character of the administration to be provided in occupied countries. It 
could explain allocations of supplies, arrangements for the exercise of 
authority in occupied areas, and other matters which might occasion 
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misunderstanding or lead to disunity. It would be useful in establishing 
agencies of the United Nations, and in coordinating their activities. 

Obviously, the military conduct of the war could not be given to such 
a body, partly because of the need of secrecy and immediate decisions, 
partly because technical knowledge is required, and partly because the 
actual responsibility for the war rests in fact upon a few great States 
which could not be asked to submit to the decisions of such an organ, 

The most important task of the Conference would be to plan for the 
future, both for the period of reconstruction and for the establishment of 
a permanent world order. To this end it should hold frequent meetings 
and should be assisted by a competent staff of technical experts. In this 
work all of the United Nations should participate and those nations also 
which have broken off economic or diplomatic relations with the Axis. 
From small States there has been in the past so much intelligent contribu- 
tion to international cooperation that their aid should be eagerly sought. 
Important studies are now being made by international agencies, by 
national governments, and by regional groups. Such studies should be 
encouraged, and regional subdivisions of the Conference may be desir- 
able; but the urgent need now is for study and correlation of national 
views by an organ representing the United Nations as a whole. The Con- 
ference of the United Nations should seek to substitute community aims 
for separate nationalistic aims. 

As victory nears and reconstruction problems emerge, the Conference 
would grow in strength, and add additional agencies. The entire develop- 
ment of the United Nations cannot now be prophesied, but there can be 
no doubt of the urgent need of an immediate beginning to prepare solu- 
tions for the problems of reconstruction and to set up the permanent 
organization of the family of nations. 


Other Agencies 


Various other agencies will be needed. Some, such as those for military 
command, or for distribution of materials, may require much authority 
and may need to work in secrecy. Some may have important administra- 
tive tasks to perform, such as the coordination of production and supply, 
control of shipping, etc. Others, of a technical character, should be left 
as free from political control as possible. Still others would confine their 
activities to research and recommendation. Arrangements to feed and 
administer occupied areas are part of postwar rebuilding. Doubtless 
military forces used to win the war will be continued for a time as a 
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United Nations police in some areas. Such possibilities of later useful. 
ness should be kept carefully in mind as the war agencies of the United 
Nations are developed. 

A number of combined staff groups and other agencies have thus far 
been created for war purposes. These are, to a large extent, bilateral 
arrangements between the United States of America and other countries, 
tied together chiefly by the Lend-Lease arrangements. There are other 
groups, such as the Inter-Allied group in London, or the Central and 
Eastern European Planning Board, and other agreements, such as the 
Russo-Polish or Anglo-Russian agreements, which may be regarded as 
supplementary to, or even part of, the United Nations system. These 
groups have been separately developed to meet particular problems; 
they are uncoordinated; in no one of them are all the United Nations 
represented. 

It is clear that a more systematic organization of the United Nations 
is necessary if their fighting force is to achieve maximum efficiency. All 
of them are contributing to the common effort. Some are producing more 
than others; some are sacrificing more. The resources of all of them 
should be pooled; real harmony and understanding between all is indis- 
pensable; for purposes of political warfare, the United Nations must pre- 
sent to the enemy an efficient unity. It is unavoidable, however, that 
with regard to military action, the four Great Powers should have a 
controlling position, since they are the ones who will, as a matter of in- 
escapable fact, have the resources and, therefore, the responsibility. 

As Mr.Churchill pointed out, the war is not likely to come to an end 
in all places at the same time. Indeed, the reconstruction period has 
already begun in North Africa, and lack of preliminary agreement as to 
the aims and procedures for military occupation already has contributed 
to uncertainty and disagreement among the Allies. As Allied victories 
continue on the European continent, what commitments for the future 
are to be made in each area conquered? Are promises of territorial or 
other reward for surrender to be made by the national military commander 
who happens to be in charge? How are we to avoid the secret treaties 
which confronted the Peace Conference of 1919? How can we expect to 
come out with one peace at the end of many separate ones, unless agreed 
aims and procedures regulate each? No commitments or guarantees affect- 
ing the future order should be permitted to a military commander. A con- 
mon strategy for peace is as important as a common strategy for wat; 
and it is important also as part of the strategy of war itself. 
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The United Nations should, in continuous conference, be reaching 
agreement upon aims and procedures to be ready for these and the many 
other problems which will arise. Not only should there be theoretical 
agreement, but it is of prime concern that they be given concrete applica- 
tion as immediately and as often as possible. To some extent, this is now 
being done. Lend-Lease activities carry many commitments for the 
future, in addition to the commitments of Article VII! of the master 
agreements. Contracts with South American States continue economic 
aid for several years after the war. The Anglo-Russian agreement calls 
for twenty years of cooperation. The United Nations can—and indeed 
must—practice freer trade among themselves during the war. National 
measures looking toward more self-government (as in the Philippines 
and India), or toward greater social security (as in the Beveridge Report), 
or surrendering extraterritorial privileges (as in China), give evidence by 
individual and concrete action of sincerity of purpose and adherence to 
te Atlantic Charter which is encouraging to our friends everywhere. 


Existing Agencies 
Many of the organizations needed for postwar purposes can be de- 


veloped from war agencies, and the potentialities of such agencies for 
future use should be kept in mind when they are first established. The 


1 Article VII: In the final determination of the benefits to be provided to the 
United States of America by the Government of the United Kingdom in retura 
for aid furnished under the Act of Congress of March 11, 1941, the terms and 
conditions thereof shall be such as not to burden commerce between the two 
countries, but to promote mutually advantageous economic relations between 
them and the betterment of world-wide economic relations. To that end, 
they shall include provision for agreed action by the United States of America 
and the United Kingdom, open to participation by all other countries of like 
mind, directed to the expansion, by appropriate international and domestic 
measures, of production, employment, and the exchange and consumption of 
goods, which are the material foundations of the liberty and welfare of all 
peoples; to the elimination of all forms of discriminatory treatment in in- 
ternational commerce, and to the reduction of tariffs and other trade barriers; 
and, in general to the attainment of all the economic objectives set forth in 
the Joint Declaration made on August 12, 1941, by the President of the United 
States of America and the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom. 

At an early convenient date, conversations shall be begun between the two 
governments with a view to determining, in the light ol satel economic 
conditions, the best means of attaining the above-stated objectives by their 
own agreed action and of seeking the agreed action of other like-minded gov- 
ernments. 
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experience gained from them will be of much help when later they are 
builded into a permanent system of international government. In buildi 
this structure, the experience of existing agencies should be utilized, 
Many of these agencies can be usefully fitted into our needs. Various 
international administrative units, of the type of the Universal Postal 
Union, should be included. The United States has participated in the 
work of various technical organizations of the League of Nations. The 
Economic and Financial Organization of the League of Nations, and its 
Economic, Financial and Transit Department, now located at Princeton, 
have had unique experience in dealing with reconstruction and investment 
problems in Austria, in Hungary, in Bulgaria, and elsewhere. The Health 
Section of the League has a merited reputation, in preventing disease, in 
advising as to sanitation, and in training experts, as it did in China. Ad- 
ministration of health and sanitation problems during the reconstruction 
period could well be entrusted to it. Other League of Nations units have 
had experience in the fields of education, of refugees, of political adminis- 
tration. The International Labour Organisation, of which the United 
States is an active member, has wide experience, and was given a mandate 
to prepare for labor and industrial reconstruction at its New York con- 
ference in 1941 in a resolution introduced by the tripartite delegation 
from the United States. Its tripartite representation is a unique and suc- 
cessful experiment, and other methods for bringing nongovernmental 
groups and individuals into responsibility and authority should be studied. 
The Bank for International Settlements, if reorganized and strengthened, 
might serve important functions. Political development is usually evolu- 
tionary, and has its roots in the past. The United Nations machinery 
should weld together the newly created wartime agencies, and those 
organizations whose past peacetime experience has prepared them for 
postwar service. 


An Urgent Task 


It cannot be too much emphasized that these aims and organizations 
must be prepared and set to work at once. Nations are already making 
their plans, as they must. The danger of duplication, conflict and misun- 
derstanding will be great unless the United Nations make their prepare 
tions long in advance. 

The task before us was compactly and forcefully stated by Secretary 
Hull toward the end of his address on July 23, 1942: 


With peace among nations reasonably assured, with political stability es 
tablished, with economic shackles removed, a vast fund of resources will be 
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released in each nation to meet the needs of progress, to make possible for all 
of its citizens an advancement toward higher living standards, to invigorate 
the constructive forces of initiative and enterprise. The nations of the world 
will then be able to go forward in the manner of their own choosing in all 
avenues of human betterment more completely than they ever have been able 
to do in the past. They will do so through their own efforts and with complete 
self-respect. Continuous self-development of nations and individuals in a 
framework of effective cooperation with others is the sound and logical road 
to the higher standards of life which we all crave and seek. . . . 

Without impediment to the fullest prosecution of the war—indeed, for its 
most effective prosecution—the United Nations should from time to time, as 
they did in adopting the Atlantic Charter, formulate and proclaim their com- 
mon views regarding fundamental policies which will chart for mankind a 
wise course based on enduring spiritual values. In support of such policies, 
an informed public opinion must be developed. This is a task of intensive 
study, hard thinking, broad vision, and leadership—not for governments 
alone, but for parents, and teachers, and clergymen, afd all those, within 
each nation, who provide spiritual, moral, and intellectual guidance. Never 
did so great and so compelling a duty in this respect devolve upon those who 
are in positions of responsibility, public and private. 


Il. Tue Am or THE UNITrep Nations 


The United Nations entered this war to put down aggression. As the 
war has gone on, it has become clear that their peoples almost unani- 
mously have determined that victory shall be followed by a system which 
will make another war impossible. Recognizing this universal desire, the 
Atlantic Charter expresses the belief that “all of the nations of the world, 
for realistic as well as spiritual reasons, must come to the abandonment 
of the use of force.” But the Atlantic Charter also recognizes that there 
must be provided an alternative to the use of force, and therefore looks 
forward to a “permanent system of general security.” The implications 
of these statements are far-reaching, and must be understood by the peo- 
ples who seek a permanent peace. Since the various ambitions and plans 
for a better world depend upon our ability to prevent war and maintain 
order, this problem is necessarily at the forefront of any discussion of the 


future. 
Control of War 


Force is inescapable in human affairs. It cannot merely be-abandoned; 
it must be controlled and used. Like fire, it may be wantonly destruc- 
tive; but, like fire, it may be immeasurably useful when brought under 
control and properly directed. Force has been used by States in the past 
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for selfish aggrandizement, for exploitation and conquest; but it has also 
been used to maintain rights and to uphold principles which humanity 
holds dear and upon which civilization advances. Indeed, war, in the past, 
has been the last resort by which a nation could settle its disputes, defend 
its rights, or remedy its wrongs. These are necessary functions, for which 
provision must be made in any human society. Consequently, no nation 
can afford to give up its right to make war—no matter how stupid or 
costly this method may be—until a substitute has been provided which 
can serve these purposes. Until then no nation can afford to disarm. It 
will not be enough merely to establish an international police force which 
can restrain a nation from making war. There must also be methods for 
settling disputes to which the most recalcitrant State would be obliged to 
submit; there must be means for remedying an unjust situation or for 
changing an unsatisfactory legal status quo. The control of war is not an 
end in itself; it is rather the removal of an obstacle which stands in the 
way of the realization of human ideals. 

The realization of human ideals is the inspiring promise of the Atlantic 
Charter. Its great advance over any previous program for a peace settle- 
ment lies in its vision of a better social order in which the needs and 
aspirations of individuals are recognized. The achievement of these goals 
is the declared purpose of the United Nations. But if a State must be pre- 
pared to stand alone against the threat of modern war, it must organize 
its internal resources, human and material, for this purpose, and its 
capacity to engage in measures of international cooperation will be lim- 
ited. It must necessarily work toward economic and military self-suf- 
ficiency; the restrictive measures which it is forced to adopt will bring 
disaster upon it and upon the community of nations. The vicious circle 
thus created can be cut through only by bringing war under control, thus 
enabling each State to cooperate with others and to develop the welfare 
of its members. 

In the past, the willingness of States to use force to uphold the balance 
of power has been the basis of such stability as has hitherto existed in 
the community of nations. It has by now become clear, however, that 
the balance of power system can no longer give assurance of independence 
or security. Readiness for war today requires a long period of military 
preparation and a relatively self-sufficient economy; it requires a regi- 
mented public opinion and autocratic government. These conditions art 
incompatible with rising standards of living, with human freedom, with 
democracy and national self-development, and with other values regarded 
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as important in modern civilization. With technological and social prog- 
ress in a shrinking and interdependent world, and with the mechanized 

wer of modern war, the balance of power has become inadequate 
either for the realization of human ideals, or for the security of nations. 
This is why Article VIII of the Atlantic Charter speaks of “‘realistic”’ 
as well as “spiritual’’ reasons for the abandonment of force. 


A Legal Order 


The system implied in the Atlantic Charter and in other utterances of 
the United Nations is clearly one of law, and to meet its purpose, widen- 
ing and strengthening of the old law of nations will be required. The 
stated aims of the United Nations will require international law in many 
areas where it has not hitherto operated; and authority must be provided 
for enforcement of this law. If there is to be a “‘peace which will afford to 
all nations a means of dwelling in safety within their own boundaries,” 
and if force is to be abandoned, the right to make war must be eliminated 
from international law, and adequate procedures for preventing aggres- 
sion must be established. The commitments of the Atlantic Charter with 
regard to certain human rights and the needs of the new system which it 
envisages may also require that international law should reach, in some 
cases, to individuals, as well as to States. In the Declaration of the United 
Nations, the preservation of “human rights” is referred to as a postwar 
aim. The fact that statesmen of the United Nations have repeatedly 
asserted the values of human freedom and have looked toward “‘the cen- 
tury of the common man” suggests that they intend the Atlantic Charter 
to outline a policy of enlarging the protection offered by the world com- 
munity to the individual. To enlarge this protection, to maintain loyalty 
to itself, and to prevent national inculcation of opposition to its law, it 
may be necessary to promulgat> a Bill of Human Rights, specific in such 
cases as freedom of information and discussion, broad in the protection 
of the “four freedoms.” The procedures by which international law is 
interpreted and applied must also be strengthened. The Permanent Court 
of International Justice should be given compulsory jurisdiction, and 
perhaps assisted by subordinate and regional courts. An international 
criminal jurisdiction may be needed for defined purposes. 


Peaceful Change 


For the proper functioning of law, not only courts, but agencies for 
making or changing law are essential. Hitherto, the theory that a State 
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cannot be bound except by its own consent has greatly impeded change 
in the law of nations. International legislation—by the process of multi- 
lateral treaties—has been hampered by the requirement of unanimity and 
by the difficulty of securing ratification. New laws concerning the use of 
force will meet with difficulty unless States which surrender their right 
to use force are assured of other means for protecting their rights and 
remedying their wrongs. The achievement of the aims of the United 
Nations in various fields can never be fully realized until adequate means 
are provided for securing change through the machinery of the organized 
community, so that justice may prevail in spite of the opposition of selfish 
or dissident States. Peaceful change is accomplished within domestic 
governments through legislative, administrative, and judicial processes, 
and similar means must be established within the community of nations 
if the hopes of the United Nations are to be realized. 

The United Nations are pledged to the achievement of military vic- 
tory and the establishment of a permanent world order. Both of these 
tasks will require the use of their combined military, economic, and 
moral force, and the assumption of responsibilities upon the part of each. 
There is now, and always will be, disagreement upon the course to be 
pursued by the community with regard to a particular issue; what is 
essential is to have machinery through which disagreements can be ad- 
justed without resort to force. Permanent world order does not mean the 
elimination forever of disagreement and maladjustment among nations; 
it means rather machinery for settling these disputes without war. Nor 
does such a permanent world order mean that the social and economic 
purposes of the Atlantic Charter will be achieved all at once; it means 
rather making available the processes through which humanity can work 
toward them. All who believe in law and order can agree upon the need 
for such machinery, for it is backed by the whole of political experience. 
It is to this end, then, that development should be shaped. This is the 
ultimate objective of the United Nations, the light which must guide 
them over the long and difficult road which leads through military victory 
and through reconstruction to the final organization of law and ordet 
between the nations of the world. 


III. THe Unirep NaTIoNs puRING THE PERiop oF RECONSTRUCTION 


The discussion of the réle of the United Nations during the war and 
of their objectives prepares the way for consideration of the problems of 
the reconstruction, or transitional, period. This period of transition is 
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got intended to be a “‘cooling-off” period of calm meditation while peo- 
ple murder each other all over Europe, but a period of controlled and 
directed rebuilding. The Commission has said, in its Second Report, 
that “the traditional methods of ending a war—armistice, conference, and 
treaty, —are inadequate”; and has suggested that a period of control by 
the United Nations is essential, so as not to rush decisions, and so that 
there may be time for experimentation and education, for restoring sta- 
bility and sanity of thinking, and ultimately for ascertainment of what 
peoples want in the way of a permanent settlement. 

When our enemies lay down their arms—a development which may 
take place with abrupt suddenness—the world will be faced with problems 
of overwhelming importance, and the responsibility for their solutions 
will rest upon the United Nations. The capacity of the Axis governments 
to maintain political order, to activate economic life, even to feed their 
peoples and to maintain them against disease, will be gone. If these func- 
tions are not performed by the United Nations, the world will be in chaos 
from which all will suffer; and the United Nations have, in fact, pledged 
themselves to undertake to restore order in the world. If they do not 
prepare and organize in advance for this work, they cannot do it when it 
must be done. The first purpose of the United Nations is to win the war, 
but it is not to be forgotten that additional pledges have been taken, and 
that the purposes of the United Nations reach far beyond the war— 
through the transitional period of reconstruction and until a “wider and 
permanent system of general security” is established. To achieve these 
purposes the United Nations Conference either should establish at once 
planning commissions and administrative agencies, or should draw upon 
existing agencies, to deal with such problems as those presented by oc- 
cupied areas, colonies, relief and rehabilitation, migration and refugees, 
social reconstruction, economic reconstruction and education. 


Political Order 


As the stormy tides of war gradually subside, many battered areas will 
be left under the legal status of “military occupation’”’ which, by past 
practice, would mean that each would be subject to the control of the 
nation whose army is in occupation. A new concept is needed. This war is a 
global one; the effort of the United Nations is a joint one; interdependence 
makes solutions in each area a necessary interest of all other nations. In 
every war-torn area, the reestablishment of political and economic order 
should be undertaken, not by the nation whose armies are in control, 
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but in the name of the United Nations as a whole. Decisions should be 
reached in advance as to the character of the administration in each of 
these areas, and as to the principles and stages through which it is to be 
progressively developed into normal political and national control. 

Dangerous situations may develop unless the United Nations are pre- 
pared to exercise effective control during this transitional period between 
war and an established world order. They have declared, in Article I of 
the Atlantic Charter, that they “seek no aggrandizement, territorial or 
otherwise’; and this pledge of nonaggrandizement is already being te- 
deemed in Syria and the Lebanon, in Iceland, in Ethiopia, in North Africa, 
and elsewhere. These early evidences of intent to adhere to the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter give hope to those peoples now beneath the Axis 
yoke. These practices continue and develop the principles laid down in 
Article X of the Covenant of the League of Nations and in the Stimson 
doctrine of nonrecognition of changes brought about by illegal use of 
force; they contribute to the establishment of a rule of international law 
that conquest cannot give title. The Atlantic Charter also respects “the 
right of all peoples to choose the form of government under which they 
will live’; and it wishes “to see sovereign rights and self-government 
restored to those who have been forcibly deprived of them.” Such aspira- 
tions depend for their realization upon world order, and must necessarily 
be subject to it. In its Comment on the Eight-Point Declaration, the Commis- 
sion has said: ‘““There must be such an international system to determine 
who are the people who can choose their form of government, to enforce 
their right to choose, to prevent the exercise of that right from doing 
injury to other members of the community.” A wide choice is left t 
peoples as to the form of government which they wish, but it cannot be 
an unlimited choice; it cannot be a government which would be independ- 
ent of international law or free to employ its resources against the world 
government. 

The sincerity of purpose of the United Nations can be further but 
tressed by concrete measures developing the promises made. Belief in 
such sineerity is essential if the United Nations are to take control of 
political order during the transitional period, but they must also display 
strength. Unless there is a feeling of security and confidence in theit 
leadership, nations will logically seek to protect themselves against future 
danger by retaining control over strategic points and areas of economic 
value. If the game of power politics is still to be played—though the 
United Nations have promised to abandon it—then each State would 
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feel justified in keeping what is under its military control and seizing 
whatever is available during the inevitable disorder. The United Nations 
must show themselves able and willing to shoulder the responsibility for 
maintaining order, and they must be prepared when the moment comes. 


National Governments 


Conflicts will doubtless arise within some of those nations in which 
overnment is to be restored. In some of them, such confusion has de- 
veloped that there will doubtless be disagreement even as to the form of 
the government, and much more as to its personnel. Some of the exiled 
governments which have done what they could from the outside may 
nevertheless not be accepted by those at home who have endured the 
sufferings and horrors of Axis occupation. Civil strife may break out, 
and struggles over frontier territory; and amid such circumstances it 
will be difficult to reestablish the normal local agencies upon which hu- 
man beings depend. It seems necessary that the United Nations should, 
for varying periods of time, and as a trustee, guarantee the maintenance 
of order, backed by police power, over all such disordered areas whether 
enemy or friendly. In no other way does it seem possible to assure con- 
ditions in which uprooted persons can be returned to their homes, ordinary 
provisions for health and transportation resumed, and means of making 
a livelihood provided. Under such safeguards, the peoples of each coun- 
tty can arrive by their own decision at the form and personnel of govern- 
ment which they may desire. It is to be hoped that within nations now 
occupied by enemy powers agreement can rapidly be reached as to the 
government to be established; but if struggles develop which disturb the 
order of the community of nations, intervention in the interest of order 
will be necessary. 

Many controversies will arise over the treatment of the Axis nations 
and of war criminals among them. Agreement upon the principles to be 
applied and military forces adequate to uphold these principles should be 
teady for the moment of surrender. The policy for the treatment of the 
Axis powers should have one ultimate guiding purpose, that it make 
possible the establishment of an organization of free nations to carry out 
the principles of the Atlantic Charter. The Axis nations must be policed 
for a time and disarmed to prevent future wars; war criminals must be 
dealt with; property and civil rights of dispossessed peoples restored. 
But the reconstruction of the world, rather than revenge, should be the 
guiding consideration of the policy toward the Axis. 
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War Criminals 

However, the outraged conscience of the world must be given expres- 
sion. Proclamation by the United Nations of the principles and procedures 
by which war criminals are to be brought to trial is an immediate and 
urgent need. Punishment should not be arbitrary; it should be adminis. 
tered so as to establish acceptable precedents. Under the international 
law for the conduct of war, as well as under the “general principles of 
law” which the Statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
recognizes, it should be possible to punish individuals guilty of atrocious 
conduct, and this should be done, by an established and fair procedure, 
An agency already exists to gather evidence, and its work should be re- 
garded as of great importance. War has come to be directed against peo- 
ples, rather than armies, and has produced new and outrageous crimes, 
The real lesson to be learned, however, is that war itself must be brought 
under control. 


Disarmament 


Equally important is the disarmament of the Axis nations. Effective 
measures of supervision and control will be needed to prevent them from 
acquiring armed power through which they could again throw the world 
into conflict. This control should extend not only to weapons of war, but 
to the heavy industries which make them, and even to the propaganda 
and education which breed desire for war. The disarming of the enemy 
is a necessary and justified measure of security, but it should be regarded 
as preliminary to general disarmament. The Atlantic Charter looks 
toward a lightening of the terrible burden of armaments carried by the 
taxpayers of the world, but this depends upon the “‘abandonment of the 
use of force” which in turn must be part of the “permanent system of 
general security’’ to be established. No State can afford to disarm unless 
other means of giving it security and justice are provided; and it will be 
impracticable and difficult to require disarmament of some States while 
others retain their arms. When the victors turn over their control toa 
permanent system of international order, reduction of armaments, to the 
lowest point consistent with national safety and the enforcement by com- 
mon action of international obligations, should be binding upon all States. 

It is easier, however, to state this general principle than to apply it, 
as the history of the disarmament conferences shows. The attempt of the 
Washington Conference on Naval Disarmament of 1922 to assign arith 
metical ratios for certain types of armaments broke down in practice 
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because of new and unforeseen developments in military science and 
because of the variety of circumstances under which the armaments 
might be used. Nevertheless, the Disarmament Conference of Geneva in 
1933 made real progress toward the solution of this problem, and its 
results should be studied in the light of the experience of the second 
World War to see what practical steps could now be taken; for example, 
the elimination of that part of the military establishment of the warring 
nations which might serve as a cause or pretext for a new race in arma- 
ments, and the agreement to establish international commissions to carry 
out thes¢ reforms and to maintain a system of international inspection 
which could keep watch in the postwar years over the way in which the 
disarmament obligations are observed. 

Very difficult questions will arise concerning the methods by which 
political control is to be exercised, and concerning the military forces to 
be used for police purposes in general, during the transitional period. It 
will be necessary to distinguish between the international forces to be 
used against States, or to assist States in maintaining order, and the na- 
tional militia and police. The authority of the international forces should 
always be exercised in the name of the community of nations. They must 
be under civilian direction; they must conduct themselves as police, 
rather than as victorious armies; they should be so distributed as least to 
offend local susceptibilities. Jealousies and fears may be aroused by the 
assignment of certain national military forces in certain areas, and diffi- 
culties may arise over the performance of local police functions, and over 
the time at which foreign forces should be withdrawn. The extent of 
national militia to be permitted will necessarily vary with such circum- 
stances as the amount of disorder, the ability of a nation to provide and 
maintain them, and the trustworthiness of those who control them. So 
far as is possible, the maintenance of civil order within a State should be 
left to that State, and certainly, international forces should not attempt 
to serve as local police where the function can be performed by local 
government. 


Colonies 


There will be many outlying or undeveloped territories of uncertain 
status when the war ends, and provision must be made for their rehabili- 
tation. Such old and indefinable terms as “colony” or “imperialism” will 
be inadequate in the future, and a new concept must be developed. This 
concept is perhaps most nearly described by the word “trusteeship”—a 
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trusteeship which looks forward to the development of self-government 
and to partnership with other States in the community of nations. In the 
past, too much emphasis has been laid on the controversy between the 
so-called have-States and the have-not-States. Any solution based merely 
on compromise between the claims of the various great powers will be 
liable to break down through the failure to secure the cooperation of peo- 
ples now developing an acute sense of racial or national pride. The prin. 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter must be applied to the peoples of these terri- 
tories and their active cooperation sought. This does not mean that imme- 
diate self-determination can or should be granted indiscriminately. to all 
colonial peoples, nor that the services which many colonial governments 
have furnished in the past can be immediately dispensed with. An inter 
national solution must be sought for the difficulties which arise from the 
economic conflict over the resources of colonies and over questions of 
security related to strategic location. 

The colonial question is therefore a complicated one, for which no 
panacea may be provided. It will certainly not be solved by denuncia- 
tion of the other State and by the demand that it give up its colonies. The 
real aims are to protect and advance human rights, to give positive as- 
sistance toward self-government and economic welfare, and to establish 
security and order in the community of nations. The means by which 
these aims are to be achieved may vary, but all should be thought of in 
the sense of trusteeship. Much experience from the past is available, such 
as the.Northwest Ordinance of 1787 in the United States, the develop- 
ment of the Philippines and India and of Dutch and British colonies toward 
self-government, and the mandates system of the League of Nations. The 
administration of a colonial area may well remain in some cases under the 
State at present exercising control, with due regard to the principles and 
procedures to be established by the international system; in other cases 
by a State or States acting as the mandatory of the community of na 
tions; in others, the international authority may undertake direct admin- 
istration, whether because of political ‘factors, or particular needs, ot 
because such territories are strategic points in either a military or a com- 
mercial sense. In all cases, however, it is necessary to emphasize the need 
for enlisting the active cooperation of the inhabitants. The present pov- 
erty in some areas, resulting from under-development, should be met by 
a positive policy of development, international, national, and local, in 
which the raising of the standards of living is the chief objective. Inter- 
national regulation of economic intercourse, establishment of certain 
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arantees of human rights and, in general, the establishment of a system 
of political order in the world which can give assurance against aggres- 
sion, will also contribute toward the solution of the problem. 

The United Nations should not permit a nationalistic scramble for 
colonial possessions. We may be sure that seizures of territory will be 
attempted, for the sake of national security, unless nations can be assured 
of protection and of fair participation in the resources and markets of the 
world. Consequently, agreement should be reached and pledges taken 
yery soon, with regard to the principles above suggested. Actual steps on 
the part of individual nations to foster the welfare of colonial peoples 
would help to dispel fear on the part of these peoples and enhance con- 
fidence among the United Nations themselves. Establishment of a colo- 
nial authority on behalf of the United Nations for the development of a 
policy of trusteeship and for study and inspection would further increase 


confidence. 
Relief and Rehabilitation 


The most widely recognized and discussed postwar need is the feeding 
of peoples, in many parts of the world. The appointment of former Gov- 
ernor Lehman as American Director of Foreign Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Operations made it clear that this particular “postwar” problem is 
an essential part of the conduct of the war itself. An Inter-Allied Com- 
mittee on Postwar Requirements has already been at work, and doubtless 
these steps will soon lead into a United Nations authority for Relief and 
Rehabilitation. As Allied successes develop, the work of such an agency 
will be increasingly important and extensive. The promise of needed 
supplies, backed by actual organization and by actual stocks of these sup- 
plies, may be a political weapon to be used for the purpose of building 
toward world order. 

It is admitted that the work of reconstruction cannot this time be 
handled by charity and private enterprise. Even though the funds must 
come mostly from the larger nations—particularly the United States—it 
will make for national self-respect to provide aid under the joint auspices 
of the United Nations. Each of the problems of reconstruction will be 
vast, urgent, and international in character. For example, to supply the 
food which will be needed by starving peoples requires an estimate of 
needs and a planned production (which has in fact already been begun) ; 
it will require determination of priority of needs and therefore of priority 
in distribution and in shipping space; it will require understandings and 
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agencies for financing; it will require administrators under international 
direction and police protection in many places. With this problem, many 
others will be inextricably connected, such as rebuilding of ports and 
railways, resuming agricultural production (which involves seed, fer- 
tilizer, agricultural implements and even title to land) providing means of 
communication, and many other things. It will be a large and complex 
task, and preparations should be made long beforehand. This, indeed, is 
already being done. Production is being stimulated, nutrition charts are 
in preparation so that needs may be scientifically supplied; the office of 
Governor Lehman will doubtless be expanded. Relief in such situations 
may help the relieving country as well, by affording them markets, by 
protecting them against epidemic disease, and in other ways. 

The problem of nutrition is one aspect of a general program of health 
rehabilitation. The provision of water supplies and facilities for waste 
disposal will present serious problems. Already typhus fever—that age- 
long camp follower in the wake of armies— is reappearing in the Vilna- 
Grodno-Bialystok triangle where it raged during the retreat of Napoleon, 
and again in 1921, and has been carried into Asia by refugees fleeing from 
the German terror. In tropical and semi-tropical areas, malaria and dysen- 
tery must be promptly and effectively attacked. Tuberculosis will be 
rampant wherever vital resistance has been lowered by overwork and 
underfeeding. Temporary shelter will have to be provided where the 
storm of war has destroyed homes and no others have been built. Hospital 
accommodations, medical supplies, doctors and nurses will be urgently 
and instantly needed. All such provisions depend upon priorities, upon 
transportation, upon financing; and all these depend upon prior prepara- 
tion. It required many months for Mr. Hoover’s relief organization to 
get under way after the armistice of 1918, and by that time an epidemic 
of typhus was widespread. In no field is the need for preparation in ad- 
vance so urgent as here. No less essential is the development of programs 
for the wide and gradual evolution of better health conditions ¢very- 
where throughout the world. 


Migration and Refugees 


An international agency will be badly needed to care for the enormous 
confusion which will develop as soon as che war stops, when millions of 
uprooted persons will seek to return to their homes, or to find permanent 
locations elsewhere. This anxious effort will involve transportation and 
passports, financing, and economic rehabilitation. It will be effected by 
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all sorts of national laws, unless international agreements are ready to 
handle cases as they arise. Local or community resources in food, medical 
care and financial help will be stretched beyond local abilities. Private 
efforts may assist, but cannot solve all the political or even economic 
difficulties involved. 

Refugees may be returned to their former homes, allowed to stay 
where they are, or removed to other places. All three methods will 
doubtless have to be utilized. The return of peoples to their homes will 
necessarily raise relief and transportation problems which must be dealt 
with by the relief and rehabilitation machinery. It will not always be 
feasible or easy for those who have been so completely uprooted from 
their homes to return to countries of former residence. A great deal of 
study as to these possibilities, and a great deal of negotiation between 
States as to permission to travel and reside will be necessary. Recognized 
certificates must be ready for use when the trek begins, at various times 
in various places. Questions of nationality will be important, and it may 
be necessary to repeal laws abrogating nationality, to allow option in 
case of conflicts over nationality, or to provide an international hearing 
for persons of unknown nationality. Among the first acts of occupying 
authorities should be the repeal of racial or other discriminatory legisla- 
tion. Difficult legal problems will arise, when such laws are repealed, 
concerning title to property, execution of contracts, etc. It will not be 
possible in every case to restore property or former positions, but such 
restitution or reparation as is possible should be demanded and agreement 
reached as to priorities in such reparation. All such problems will be 
complicated by difficulties of identification or evidence—as, for example, 
the problem of the thousands of children separated from or deprived of 
parents. Economic rehabilitation will have to be provided anew in most 
cases, and this regardless of the legal settlements made. 

The migration problem will be much wider than merely that of refugees, 
and the solution for the refugee problem itself might be facilitated if it 
were dealt with as a special compartment of the general migration prob- 
lem. It is impossible to separate the temporary problem from the long- 
term organization of migration. Any machinery established to deal with 
temporary migration would therefore have to be adequate to deal with 
these long-term problems as well as with the resettlement of the popula- 
tions uprooted by the war. Immigration possibilities will also have to be 
considered for the many people who may have to leave their homes 
after the war for political reasons or because of the impoverishment and 
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economic disorganization of the area where they live. Confronted with 
the danger of being flooded by an overwhelming stream of migrants, the 
immigration countries will be as eager as before the war to insure 
adequate organization, that the quantity and quality of the immigrants 
admitted correspond to their national requirements. Moreover, the cost 
of transportation and settlement of the immigrants will be in many cases 
an insuperable obstacle to their migration unless it can be financed with 
foreign capital. Finally, the size of the outlets open to would-be emi- 
grants will be determined by the action taken for the development of the 
world’s resources. If, as is now more and more generally recommended, 
a constructive postwar economic policy is directed toward raising stand- 
ards of living throughout the world, there will naturally be population 
movements, especially toward areas in need of development. Such move- 
ments, if properly controlled, will be as necessary and as welcome as the 
movement of capital or goods. All of this, however, will involve inter- 
national agreement and the erection of adequate machinery to oversee 
and coordinate the formulation and execution of these policies in the 
interests of all peoples affected by them. 

In developing plans for this purpose, the experience and the machinery 
of several existing organizations may be utilized. Thus the International 
Migration Service has been concerned over many years with the prob- 
lems faced by individual migrants, their families, their placement, ete. 
The League of Nations has been responsible for organizing transfers of 
groups of population (Greece, Turkey, Bulgaria, etc.). The Inter-Gov- 
ernmental Committee set up by the Evian Conference and the League 
High Commissioner for Refugees have dealt with the transfer of refugees 
and of “‘potential” refugees. The International Labour Organisation es- 
tablished a Permanent Committee on Migration for dealing with wider 
problems of migration and settlement. Much in the way of precedent and 
experience is thus available for building an agency capable of handling 
both the general problem of reopening of migration and the more specific 
questions relating to individual refugees. Such an agency should seek the 
cooperation of neutral nations as well as of members of the United Na- 
tions, and should work in close collaboration with existing national and 
international bodies. 

Failure to be prepared for these population movements will mean 
starvation and disease, great confusion and suffering, overloaded local 
agencies, and increase of criminality and disorder. The tragic situation 
affords the United Nations an opportunity to gain respect through pro- 
tection of human rights. 
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Social Reconstruction 


The social aims of the United Nations were simply stated by Ambas- 
sador Winant in his speech of June 6, 1942: ““What we want is not com- 
plicated. We have enough technical knowledge and organizing ability to 
respond to this awakening of social conscience. We have enough courage. 
We must put it to use. When war is done, the drive for tanks must be- 
come a drive for houses. The drive for food to prevent the enemy from 
starving us must become a drive for food to satisfy the needs of all people 
in all countries. The drive for physical fitness in the forces must become 
a drive for bringing death and sickness rates in the whole population down 
to the lowest possible level. The drive for manpower in war must become 
a drive for employment to make freedom from want a living reality. The 
drive for an all-out war effort by the United Nations must become a 
drive for an all-out peace effort, based on the same cooperation and will- 
ingness to sacrifice.” 

At an appropriate period, the emergency tasks of relief and rehabilita- 
tion and of the redistribution of refugees must be merged in a permanent 
world organization for social welfare—or what Sun Yat Sen in his great 
book on the Three Principles, calls “Livelihood.” The freedom from 
want, like the freedom from fear, should be organized not only on a na- 
tional, but also on an international basis. Basic minimum standards for 
sanitation, for medical care, for housing, for nutrition, for social security, 
must be definitely visualized—and at least approached—for all peoples 
if a stable world order is to be maintained. The United Nations do not, 
of course, propose to provide charitable upkeep for all persons. Food, or 
other gifts, is not the answer even for temporary relief. The purpose must 
be to aid human beings, now rendered helpless by economic interdepend- 
ence and endangered by war, to help themselves. To do this, the system 
must be one within which individual effort is, on the one hand, required, 
and, on the other hand, assured of reward. No one nation, under the 
changed conditions of today, can give this assurance to its citizens; it is 
an international problem as well as a domestic problem. 

To achieve these aims so much emphasized by the United Nations, 
every possible agency should be utilized. Success will depend largely 
upon the willingness of national governments to lead the way. An out- 
standing example of such national effort is the Beveridge Report in Great 
Britain. The acclaim given to it among the United Nations, and the angry 
efforts of Nazi propaganda to disparage it, reveal the importance of such 
efforts not only as offering hope for the future but even as part of war 
strategy. 
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Certain things are already being done during the war which recognize 
the necessity of social improvement and the fact that a fundamental 
birthright of physical and emotional and social health for all persons, 
rich or poor, is a basic cornerstone of the democratic ideal. The rationi 
system in England has leveled the opportunities to secure food and has 
given to poor people more nutritious food than they have ever had before, 
The establishment of an office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation Opera- 
tions anticipates social rebuilding to extend far beyond the war period, 
Many agreements made between the United States and South American 
countries now contain provisions for social improvement. Among these 
are agreements as to health and sanitation in rubber producing areas, and 
provisions for nutrition and food resources. In contracts for work to be 
done in South American countries an international “fair wages clause” 
has been introduced by the United States. From such experimentation and 
advance, experience and techniques are acquired which will be of use in 
the future. 

The same social standards cannot be expected from all nations; and in 
many areas progress must necessarily be slow. International leadership 
and assistance will be needed. The International Labour Organisation 
has exerted a constant pressure for the improvement of standards in the 
field of labor and social security. Its Office has served as a center of 
information and counsel to governments. An international public opinion 
on the raising of the standard of life has been developed in the annual 
Labor Conferences, which bring together representatives of governments, 
industry, and labor. The conventions adopted at these gatherings set 
minimum standards which have won a considerable measure of ratifica- 
tion and legal enforcement in the member countries. Its 1941 Conference 
helped to crystallize the social and economic aims of the free peoples. In 
the postwar world the work of standard-setting must be taken up on a 
broader basis. It should be closely integrated with general economic 
policy and with measures for the development of backward areas and for 
improving the status of what have been the dependent peoples of the 
world. One essential in a program of social reconstruction is, therefore, 
to strengthen the International Labour Organisation, and to link it more 
closely with the agencies of the United Nations. Every possible use 
should be made of it to draw associations of labor and of employers into 
full participation in the tasks of world organization. Certain League of 
Nations organs, such as the Advisory Committee on Social Questions, or 
the Opium Advisory Committee, have had experience in this field, and 
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they should be included in, or related to, the work of the United Nations. 
The need is for a system of related agencies for social reconstruction, 
linked on the one hand with economic agencies, and on the other hand 
with health and relief agencies. 

It is essential that international programs should be developed for wise 
and gradual evolution of better health conditions everywhere throughout 
the world. This requires a central planning body, which can serve as a 
clearing house for the best scientific knowledge of all nations, a capacity 
in which the Health Organization of the League of Nations has func- 
tioned admirably in the past. Something more than interchange of informa- 
tion and development of master plans for social welfare will, however, 
be required. To serve many areas of the world intellectual leadership must 
be supplemented by an international system of grants-in-aid such as oper- 
ate on a national basis in the United States and have been represented on 
a world-wide scale by the beneficence of the Rockefeller Foundation. A 
program for grants-in-aid—either on a national or an international basis— 
is in the nature of a temporary stop-gap. The word “temporary” must 
indeed be interpreted in terms of decades; but subsidy as between one 
area and another, one nation and another, as a permanent arrangement 
cannot be consonant with self-respect. Our ideal must be ultimate eco- 
nomic as well as political independence. Where a given nation is now on 
an economic level too low for the provision of the basic decencies of life, 
the most important service which can be rendered to that nation is to 
make an intensive study of its resources in manpower and materials and 
to try to devise a program of national self-support on a level consonant 
with democratic opportunity. Sometimes the best contributions we can 
make to the health or the housing of an area would be to build a railroad 
or to remove inhibiting economic barriers to trade. 


Economic Reconstruction 


Social reconstruction and economic reconstruction are closely con- 
nected. The Atlantic Charter asks for “improved labor standards, eco- 
nomic advancement, and social security”; and it asks these “for all.” 
The United Nations seek, more broadly, assurance “that all the men in 
all the lands may live out their lives in freedom from fear and want.” 
President Roosevelt, at the 1941 International Labour Organisation Con- 
ference, said that economic policy is “a means for achieving social ob- 
jectives.”” 

While the present commitments of the United Nations unequivocally 
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support economic international cooperation, they leave States free to 
choose their own economic way of life. Indeed, the implications of the 
Atlantic Charter are such that only through international cooperation can 
a nation preserve its own economic way of life. It is very important that 
those who are thinking of reconstruction in the domestic field should 
realize the extent to which the success of their plans depends upon the 
international economic cooperation of business and labor. 

During the last century and a half, great changes have taken place in 
our habits of life, and nations have not yet adjusted themselves to the 
irresistible pressures which have been, and are at work in the world. The 
impact of economic interdependence has caught the individual in a system 
in which he cannot, alone, be assured even of livelihood; the impact of 
war has likewise deprived him of any feeling of physical security. This 
plight of the individual must be recognized; only an international solution 
can relieve him of the economic insecurity arising from international inter- 
dependence and of the physical insecurity arising from war which has 
become global and all-pervading. The State is no longer capable, alone, 
of assuring the welfare of its citizens. Economic nationalism has proved 
insufficient, in an interdependent world, to meet the needs of those who 
in the past have relied upon it. 

To enable States to relieve the insecurity and discontent of their people, 
and to achieve the social purposes of the Atlantic Charter, three essentials 
may be laid down in the international economic field. There must be 
“access to markets.’’ Political boundaries should not be economic bar- 
riers; they must be permeable to trade. But merely dropping the bars will 
not promote a healthy flow of trade; there must be positive action as 
well. Economic stability is the second requirement, and this means na- 
tional and international measures to combat booms and depressions and 
unemployment. Finally, there must be a purposeful, progressive, eco- 
nomic development. Article VII of the master agreements under the Lend- 
Lease system is a pledge of such positive development. “Full blast produc- 
tion for a gradually rising standard of living” said Milo Perkins, in an 
address of May 25,1942, “will be as necessary to win the peace as all- 
out production now is to win the war.” An expanding economy will make 
adjustments, including those of demobilization and reconstruction after 
the war, easier. 

The “collaboration” of which the Atlantic Charter speaks will neces- 
sarily mean administrative institutions and regulations, with power behind 
them; and to secure this collaboration in the economic field will probably 
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be the most difficult task in the rebuilding of order in the world. It will 
be difficult because small groups affected by proposed changes will com- 
bine their pressure upon their own governments to prevent any change 
which, though a gain to their nation as a whole, appears to them to mean 
loss for their own groups. These groups will bitterly oppose modification 
of such restrictive acts as the Smoot-Hawley tariff or the Ottawa agree- 
ments. The economic changes required may indeed mean temporary loss 
for some groups, but they will mean rescue for many, and in the long run, 
gain for all. Groups which anticipate loss through such change should 
consider the needs of human beings everywhere, and seek compensation 
where they can show losses, rather than attempt to block necessary in- 
ternational arrangements. Nor should peoples, or legislative bodies, per- 
mit small and selfishly interested groups to prevent needed change. As 
Under Secretary of State Welles said, in his Memorial Day address: 
“The destruction of international trade by special minority interests in 
this and other countries brought ruin to their fellow-citizens. . . . Can the 
democracies of the world again afford to permit national policies to be 
dictated by self-seeking minorities of special privilege?” The cost of 
ridding the world of economic warfare is little, compared with the cost, 
in depression and unemployment and actual war, of continuing it. 

Advance toward a better world economy will depend upon the willing- 
ness of the great industrial powers, and particularly of the United States, 
to take the lead and set the example; and the prerequisite to all advance 
is agreement between the British Commonwealth and the United States, 
whose economic power and influence will be so great that nothing can 
be done until they first reach agreement. Some evidences of such agree- 
ment are to be found in the words of various statesmen of the United 
Nations, in the terms of the Atlantic Charter and, in a very practical 
sense, in the seventh clause of the master agreements made under the 
Lend-Lease Act. It is important to note that Lend-Lease aid is a two-way 
system, in which the United States receives as well as gives. Doubtless 
the exigencies of common action will produce other such practices, and 
the transference from older methods to freer trade may be a continuing 
and gradual process. 


Economic and Social Agencies 


If agreement upon economic principles and policy can be obtained, a 
number of organizations will be needed, some of which may well develop 
from existent or war agencies. Suggestions deserving of serious study 
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have been made with reference to a number of these. The Relief and Re. 
habilitation Authority above suggested would have economic functions, 
In view of the wide reach of reconstruction tasks, the suggestion has 
been made that there should be a United Nations shipping administration 
and effective organization, on business lines, for controlling transit or 
power in various areas. A monetary organization is needed to keep ex- 
change stable—a United Nations Monetary Authority—which might 
enable the several billions of gold from the vaults in Kentucky to acquire 
usefulness once again. A Commodity Corporation could coordinate pur- 
chases, accumulate materials and direct their use both for war purposes 
and for reconstruction purposes following the war. Such an agency could 
absorb world surpluses and release them when occasion favored or need 
required. 

Based upon the experience of the Export-Import Bank, the Board of 
Economic Warfare, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and their 
counterparts in other countries, a United Nations Development Author- 
ity might be set up, working through regional authorities, to deal with 
economic development and the investment connected therewith. Their 
work could have much influence upon domestic inflation and unemploy- 
ment. It is very important that those engaged in working out domestic 
recovery policies should realize the extent to which the success of their 
plans depends upon international economic success. Governments have 
today, both as a matter of public policy and for war purposes, much 
greater control over and share in business enterprises than after World 
War I, and the question therefore arises as to the extent and the method 
of participation of private enterprise and capital. There are many pro- 
posals for international public works for which the Canadian-American 
highway to Alaska and the canalizing of the Rio Grande by the Interna- 
tional Boundary Commission of the United States and Mexico furnish 
precedents. Feasible projects adapted to the concept of regional develop- 
ment authorities include the control and development of river systems 
which offer great opportunities for conservation and maximum use of 
natural resources, as well as furnishing widespread industrial and com- 
munity benefits on a self-liquidating basis. 

Industry must be rebuilt or expanded, and in many countries, such as 
China, the people and the government are actively and farsightedly 
planning toward this end. They will need the aid of foreign experts, and 
training for their own national experts; financial aid will be required, and 
international guarantees therefor. In such necessary reconstruction, there 
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will be opportunities for selling goods, for employment, and for invest- 
ment; but there is wide agreement that the process of international in- 
yestment should no longer be left uncontrolled, in private hands, to lead 
to inflation and depression as it did after the first World War. The pro- 
posed United Nations Development Authority should have such a gov- 
eming body as would carry assurance of good faith both to the nations 
in which the capital would be raised and to the nations in which it would 
be spent, to approve projects and to authorize loans, private or interna- 
tional. Loans mean development; and development such as we need after 
the war and in such opportunities as will then exist, cannot be left entirely 
to private investors. But in planning for the permanent world order under 
the régime of freedom, private enterprise must, as indicated above, con- 
tinue to play a major part. 

Education 


It will be necessary to rebuild education in many countries, both ma- 
terially and spiritually, and the importance of this work should not be 
minimized as it has been in the past. The moral foundations of world 
order have been much neglected, and schools as well as churches have 
an important réle to play in repairing and strengthening these founda- 
tions. There must be mutual effort at international understanding through 
the study of diverse cultures and ways of living and thinking so that the 
international community shall not be merely a mechanism for the transac- 
tion of the world’s business, but a living organism, growingly conscious 
of its common purposes and interests. Education must not be used to 
advance nationalistic aims, but to improve individual human beings, and 
to develop loyalty to an international order. If it is important to provide 
fair and humane conditions for labor, it is equally important to provide 
adequate opportunity for education. If social justice is an aim of the United 
Nations, it must be taught through education. If it is our purpose to bring 
war under control, no nation can be permitted to indoctrinate its youth 
toward war. A world in which the “‘four freedoms” are to prevail must 
be one in which individuals have been taught the value of civil liberties, 
and the worth and dignity of the individual human being. The opportunity 
for education must not be limited to those who are fortunate enough to be 
able to pay a high price for it. Understanding by the masses who deter- 
mine the conduct of nations lies at the base of international cooperation, 
and it would be dangerous to leave them without adequate and purposeful 
education. 
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In many places, school, library and museum buildings and equipment 
have been destroyed; the teaching personnel has disappeared, and books 
are gone. An investigating body should now be gathering information as 
to the needs in this field, and should be working out plans for meeting 
them. The method of education in each country and the teachers therefor 
should be native, though the help of foreign advisers will doubtless be 
needed. New study materials will be required, and libraries and scientific 
equipment must be provided. Culture is a field in which coercion does not 
work; but it is of great importance to future order that education during 
the transitional period should contribute to understanding of the purposes 


of the United Nations and should develop loyalty to the idea of interna. | 


tional cooperation. 

For such purposes as these, dynamic leadership will be needed, with 
more authority than the League of Nations Committee on Intellectual 
Cooperation was given, and with more recognition of the importance of 
the work. The United Nations must be studying this problem, and looking 
toward a permanent international office of education. The dangers of 
governmental control must be recognized and proper allowance made 
for the growth of national cultures, but the teaching must be such as to 
advance rather than hinder the development of mutual understanding and 
loyalty to international institutions. Education, we have learned, may be 
an instrument of warfare, and it will be important for the international 
system to have a power of inspection which can prevent the use of na- 
tional educational processes for the inculcation of warlike purposes. 


IV. Towarp A PerMANENT Wortp ORDER 


When the transitional period of United Nations control is ended, when 
peoples have established themselves in homes and have recovered eco- 
nomic stability and are able to think sanely, the next step of the continv- 
ing progress toward a better and permanent world order must be taken. 
Not till this final step has been taken can we feel that the gains of the war 
are really secure. It will be necessary to plan ahead for this system asit 
is necessary to plan ahead for the period of reconstruction. To establisha 
successful international order, able to prevent violence and administer 
justice between nations, will be as difficult a task as has ever faced man. 
It will require much study as to structure and authority, and much educe 
tion and training of persons and States who are to accept it. 

The success of this effort will depend largely upon the success of the 
United Nations in building toward it. The urgencies of war and recon 
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struction compel peoples to surrender many of their prejudices and much 
of their independence of action, and every effort should be made to con- 
yert this mood into an attitude of permanent cooperation. If the United 
Nations acquire a reputation for honest and efficient administration in the 
interests of the community of nations, if they develop mutual trust and 
respect, if they establish organs which prove of value to the community, 
then, it may be hoped, peoples and States will be prepared to carry on 
such a system. While some progress has been made in this direction, it 
is slow and insufficient; we must not be faced in this field also with “too 
little and too late.”’ 

The most urgent need for the future is that the United Nations be 
welded together so closely that their union can withstand the effects of 
the postwar reaction. Agreement of the four leading States—China, 


| Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and the United States—is essential, and 


inno organ of the United Nations are all of them now participating. The 
other States which are playing a part in the war will have vital interests 
in the reconstruction to follow, and should be given a voice and share in 
the councils and organization of the United Nations, as part of the de- 
velopment toward a permanent order. If this cannot be done for a group 
having common and pledged aims, under the pressure of war, it will be 
difficult to build a permanent order later. All must share in the making of 
the principles upon which this order is to be built. All must contribute 
to making the United Nations an effective international organization, so 
successful that peoples will not be willing to return to nationalistic an- 
archy. We must create advantages of membership and penalties for non- 
cooperation, and we must inspire loyalty on the part of all peoples toward 
a international system. 

Between the United States and Great Britain, upon whose agreement 
so much depends, there is a foundation for mutual trust and cooperation. 
Besides a common heritage and devotion to democratic principles, the 
American people realize that the invincible courage of the British gave the 
United States the opportunity to save itself, and the British recognize 


| that the aid which the United States now gives them is real and sincere. 


Such issues as the controversy over India must not be exaggerated into 
obstacles between the two nations; but this problem and other important 
sources of disagreement, such as the future of British and American trade, 
need to be adjusted soon, before serious friction can develop. If there is 
agreement as to future aims, then each can build its own policy for the 
future. If there is no such agreement for the future, each must struggle in 
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its own way, and even present collaboration will become more difficult, 
It is not enough, in democracies, to have agreement between chiefs of 
State; the people must approve and give their sanction to the agreements 


reached by their chiefs. The American people have a heavy and immedi. , 


ate responsibility here, for unless these two nations can work together 
for the future, the peace may be lost. 

Russia, as a charter member of the United Nations, must be brought 
into full participation. A great deal of confusion and uncertainty now 
exists as to the part to be played by Russia in a future world order. For- 
tunately, differences in political philosophy do not preclude international 
cooperation—if so, the nations of the world could not live together in 
even such amity as they have had in the past. The test to be applied is not 
whether we like or dislike the internal system of any State, but rather 
whether a State can be trusted as a member of the community of nations, 
After the war is finished, Russia will be occupied with internal develop- 
ment and with the building of her socialist system. The achievement of 
her social purposes will call for the expenditure of her resources upon the 
raising of living standards rather than upon armaments. She will neces- 
sarily be anxious to build up her international trade, for she will have 
much to buy, and in order to buy she must be able to sell. Russia today is 
committed to the Atlantic Charter and to the United Nations as much as 
any other State. The leading and sacrificial contribution which the Rus- 
sian people have made to the victory of the United Nations will entitle 
them both in fact and in justice to an important part in the settlement 
which is to follow. The creation of a permanent system of world order 
will depend largely upon the ability of the democracies to demonstrate to 
Russia that they will do their part in such a system, and upon the ability 
of Russia to convince the democracies that she will cooperate. 

Another great problem is the attitude of the Western powers to China. 
China has won the respect of all peoples by her gallant fight, alone, and 
against great odds; and that respect must be shown in definite and com 
crete form. The surrender of extraterritoriality is a step in this direction, 
China is not only an equal partner with the United States in the struggle 
for freedom; its ancient culture is a bulwark of peace in the Orient. 

The promise of independence to the Philippines by the United States, 
and the offer of autonomy to India by Great Britain are hopeful signs. 
More explicit assurances that the Atlantic Charter applies in the Oriental 
world are needed. Immigration restrictions can be put into more uniform 
and less discriminatory terms. The theoretical recognition of racial 
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equality is important, but needed more is effective application of the 
principle that discrimination because of race or color will not be permitted. 
jt must be shown to the Chinese and to other peoples of the Orient by 
acts rather than by words, that this war is not a conflict between two 
imperialistic systems, and that we are as much interested in men and 
women as in silk or tung oil. 

The prospect of the representation of the vast populations of Orientals 
in an international organization frightens many. A system of representa- 
tion can be devised, based upon many factors, which can more nearly 
measure the actual weight of a State in the world community than equality 
of voting or representation according to population. Such matters can be 
worked out if the Western nations will discuss them upon a basis of 
equality and respect and justice. They must be worked out, for the 
Oriental nations are upon the verge of a development which will give them 
vast political and economic importance. They must enjoy moral equality 
in the permanent order. The solution of colonial and imperial problems 
in Asia, Africa, and the Pacific will be very difficult, but the attack upon 
it must be made with the assurance that the pledges of the United Nations 
apply in those regions as elsewhere. 

The importance of the United States in these various relationships is 
manifest. The British will hesitate to commit themselves to a new co- 
lonial or commercial policy if they fear that the United States will again 
retire into isolation after this war. The Russians may feel it necessary, in 
self-defense, to seize important points in Europe unless the United States 
will accept her share of the responsibility for collective security in the 
world. The Chinese do not care for hegemony in the Far East, but they 
may find it necessary to protect themselves if there is no international 
system which can give them protection. The American republics must 
delay their planning for the future until the policy of the United States 
ismade clear. The harmonious future development of the United Nations 
depends largely upon the decision of the American people. It must be 
the decision of the American people for, after the experience of Woodrow 
Wilson, other nations may well hesitate to accept the word of the Ameri- 
can President as final. To the American people the decision is fateful, 
for it means a choice between international cooperation and power 
politics. Never again will the United States be able to stay out of world 
politics. 

A remarkable opportunity is offered to build up effective unity among 
the United Nations through their conduct of the war, and to set an 
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example of the possibilities and benefits of such joint action. It is vitally 
important that habits of trust and cooperation be developed among the 
United Nations which will carry them on into the tasks of reconstruc. 
tion, and make a permanent world order seem natural and desirable, 
Unless such harmony can be practiced and organized under the impact of 
war, the task of building a-better world in the reaction after war will be 
difficult indeed. 

If the United Nations are able to work together and successfully to 
perform the tasks of the reconstruction period, a time will come when 
the power hitherto exercised by the victorious United Nations should 
be made over to a permanent organization of the community of nations, 
In advance of this time, and as early as possible, neutrals and enemies 
should be brought into the United Nations system. In the permanent order 
to be established, abstention or withdrawal will be impossible. The ad- 
vantages of sincere participation must be so obvious that every State will 
be happy to meet the responsibilities which a peaceful world order implies, 
Toward such a system there should be a purposeful evolution of the 
United Nations; and at some time, uncertain now, transfer must be made 
from the legal status of extended military occupation to the legal status of 
permanent national and international government. By these acts, taken at 
different times in different places, the status of national governments 
and boundaries, hitherto provisional, would be definitely recognized; by 
these acts, also, the psychological reaction against rule by the victors 
would be finally dissipated. Powers hitherto exercised (or some of them) 
upon the basis of military occupation—would then be put upon a consti- 
tutional basis, and questions of legal responsibility could be answered, 

The development of the international system which the peoples of the 
world demand and which we must have if human progress is to continue, 
means a change in many accustomed ideas, such as the absoluteness of 
national sovereignty and the exclusiveness of existing methods of eco- 
nomic intercourse. Such changes of thought will not come easily. It must 
be shown to peoples that these changes are not sacrifices, but gains. The 
nation, as an institution, is not under attack. Each will be free to develop 
its own culture, its own political philosophy and its own economic system 
in*every way consonant with due regard to the law of nations and the 
welfare of mankind. The purpose of the international system is to aid 
the nation in its task, which it is now unable to accomplish alone, of pro 
tecting and advancing the welfare of its own citizens. 

To this end the United Nations have pledged themselves, in the At 
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lantic Charter, and in the words of their statesmen; and to the success of 
their efforts every individual who cherishes the ideals of freedom and 


justice should pledge his support. 


The following members of the Commission have signed this state- 


ment: 


James T. Shotwell, Chairman 
Allen D. Albert 

Mary Noel Arrowsmith 
Henry A. Atkinson 
Frank Aydelotte 

Dana Converse Backus 
Ruhl J. Bartlett 

Clarence A. Berdahl 
Arthur E. Bestor 

Donald C. Blaisdell 
Frank G. Boudreau, M. D. 
Philip Marshall Brown 
Esther Caukin Brunauer 
Ben M. Cherrington 

John Childs 

E. J. Coil 

Everett Colby 

Kenneth Colegrove 
Henry Steele Commager 
]. B. Condliffe 

Merle Curti 

Mrs. Harvey N. Davis 
Malcolm W. Davis 
Monroe E. Deutsch 
Marshall E. Dimock 

John Foster Dulles 

Clyde Eagleton 
‘Lucius R. Eastman 

Clark M. Eichelberger 
William Emerson 

Philo T. Farnsworth 
Charles G. Fenwick 
Edgar J. Fisher 


"Deceased 


Denna F. Fleming 
Margaret E. Forsyth 
Harry D. Gideonse 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve 
Arthur J. Goldsmith 
Carter Goodrich 
Frank P. Graham 
Roger S. Greene 
Pennington Haile 

J. Eugene Harley 
Henry I. Harriman 
Walter D. Head 
Emily Hickman 
Melvin D. Hildreth 
Ursula P. Hubbard 
Edward H. Hume, M. D. 
Erling M. Hunt 
Samuel Guy Inman 
Oscar I. Janowsky 
Alvin Johnson 

B. H. Kizer 

Walter M. Kotschnig 
Thomas W. Lamont 
Beryl H. Levy 
Frank Lorimer 
Elizabeth Lynskey 
Pauline E. Mandigo 
Charles E. Martin 

F, Dean McClusky 
Francis E. McMahon 
Frederick C. McKee 
William P. Merrill 
Hugh Moore 
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George W. Morgan 
Laura Puffer Morgan 
S. D. Myres, Jr. 
Philip C. Nash 
William Allan Neilson 
G. Bernard Noble 
Ernest Minor Patterson 
James G. Patton 
Ralph Barton Perry 
Claude Pepper 

James P. Pope 
Richard J. Purcell 
Harry B. Reynolds 

C. Eden Quainton 
Leland Rex Robinson 
Chester H. Rowell 
John A. Ryan 

Sanford Schwarz 


Smith Simpson 
Preston Slosson 
Eugene Staley 

Waldo E. Stephens 
Clarence K. Streit 
Arthur Sweetser 
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PAPERS PRESENTED TO THE COMMISSION 
IN THE PREPARATION OF THE THIRD REPORT 


The Report itself is the work of the Commission. The papers are not 
adopted by the Commission, but are printed as the views of their authors. 

The various official documents connected with the United Nations 
have been collected in three issues of the Bulletin of the Commission to 
Study the Organization of Peace: “United Nations Agreements and 
Documents,” Vol. II, No. 7, July, 1942; “Lend-Lease Arrangements and 
United Nations Administrative Agencies,” Vol. II, Nos. 8-9, August- 
September, 1942; “Inter-American Declarations and Administrative 


Agencies,”’ Vol. II, Nos. 10-11, October-November, 1942. 
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HUMAN RIGHTS AND THE WORLD ORDER 
By Quincy Wricut 


“This is a war,” said Under Secretary of State Sumner Welles on 
Memorial Day, 1942, “which cannot be regarded as won until the fun. 
damental rights of the peoples of the earth are secured.” Vice President 
Wallace had said to the Free World Association a few weeks earlier: 
“Just as the United States in 1862 could not remain half slave and half 
free, so in 1942 the world must make its decision for a complete victory 
one way or the other.” 

These and other declarations of similar intention made by statesmen 
of the nations united against the Axis powers raise the questions: (1) 
What commitments have the United Nations made for securing human 
rights after their victory? (II) Is it important that the world order concem 
itself with human rights? (III) What specific human rights should be ree. 
ognized by the world order? (IV) How can the world order protect 


human rights? 


I. Wuat CommitMents Have THE UNITED NAaTIons 


Mabe ror Securtnc Human RicutTs? 


1. United Nations Declaration 


By their declaration of January 1, 1942, the United Nations sub- 
scribed to the Atlantic Charter. This instrument had been declared by 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill on August 14, 1941, 
It mentioned specifically only the last two of the four freedoms which 
President Roosevelt had set forth in his message to Congress on January 
6, 1941, freedoms from fear and from want. In his message to Congress 
on August 21, 1941, reporting his signature of the Atlantic Charter, 
President Roosevelt suggested that his first two freedoms were also 
implied by the Atlantic Charter: “It is also unnecessary for me to point 
out that the declaration of principles includes of necessity the world need 
for freedom of religion and freedom of information. No society of the 
world organized under the announced principles could survive without 
these freedoms which are a part of the whole freedom for which we 
strive.” 

Accepting this construction, the United Nations are committed to the 
following freedoms or human rights: 

a. Civil rights: 

Freedom of speech and expression (Four Freedoms 1) 
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Freedom of religion and worship (Four Freedoms 2) 
b. Economic rights: 
Freedom to travel on the high seas (Atlantic Charter 7) 


‘$ On Freedom to trade (Atlantic Charter 4) 
fan- | ¢, Political rights: 
ident Freedom to exercise an influence against transfer of the territory 
rlier: on which one lives (Atlantic Charter 2) 
| half Freedom to influence the form of government to which one is 
cory subject (Atlantic Charter 3) 

d. Social rights: 
smen Freedom from fear, including freedom from war and invasion, 
: (I) from excessive armament burdens, and from tyrannical gov- 
uman ernment (Four Freedoms 4; Atlantic Charter 6, 8) 
neem Freedom from want, involving improved labor standards, eco- 
eee nomic advancement and social security (Four Freedoms 3; 
rotect Atlantic Charter 5, 6) 


2. Legal Beneficiaries of the Atlantic Charter 


While these freedoms would all, if realized, benefit the individual, it is 
not clear that in all cases the individual was intended to be the immediate 
legal beneficiary of an international guarantee. It may have been intended 
that in some cases States only would be assured freedoms by international 


a law with the anticipation that each State would by its own law assure 
19h the desired freedom to persons within its jurisdiction. The Atlantic Char- 
which | “t TeCognizes certain rights which ought to be accorded to States or 
ail to nations, and others which ought to be accorded to “peoples” or to 
gress all men. hes , ar 

an Second: They desire to see no territorial changes that do not accord 
z= with the freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned; 

poi Third: They respect the right of all peoples to choose the form of 
aa government under which they will live; and they wish to see sovereign 


of the rights and self-government restored to those who have been forcibly 
| deprived of them; 


ithout ; Rae . 

aan Fourth: They will endeavor, with due respect for their existing obli- 

gations, to further the enjoyment by all States, great or small, victor or 

ie vanquished, of access, on equal terms, to the trade and to the raw ma- 
Al 


terials of the world which are needed for their economic prosperity; 
Fifth: They desire to bring about the fullest collaboration between 

all nations in the economic field with the object of securing, for all, im- 

proved labor standards, economic advancement and social security; 
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Sixth: After the final destruction of the Nazi tyranny, they hope to 
see established a peace which will afford to all nations the means of 
dwelling in safety within their own boundaries, and which will afford 
assurance that all the men in all the lands may live out their lives jp 
freedom from fear and want; 

Seventh: Such a peace should enable ali men to traverse the high seas 
and oceans without hindrance; 

Eighth: . . . They will likewise aid and encourage all other practica- 
ble measures which will lighten for peace-loving peoples the crushing 
burden of armaments. 

It is possible that the words “peoples” (points z, 3, 8) and “all men” 
(points 6, 7) were intended to be taken in a collective sense and there- 
fore States rather than individuals were intended to be the beneficiaries, 
With this interpretation the articles would mean that territorial or goy- 
ernmental changes should not take place under external compulsion but 
only in accord with constitutional processes manifesting the free consent 
of the State and that States should not be subjected to threats of invasion 
or barriers to external trade and navigation. If the Charter intended t 
affirm only such principles of inter-State relations it would seem that a 
different phraseology would have been chosen. It is to be noted, however, 
that President Roosevelt interpreted freedom from want and from fear 
in his message of January 6, 1941, in the sense of national rather than 
individual rights. In this message he said: 

In the future days which we seek to make secure, we look forward toa 
world founded upon four essential human freedoms. 

The first is freedom of _ and expression—everywhere in the world. 

The second is freedom of every person to worship God in his own way— 
everywhere in the world. 

The third is freedom from want, which translated into world terms, means 
economic understanding which will secure to every nation a healthy peace- 
time life for its inhabitants—everywhere in the world. 

The fourth is freedom from fear, which translated into world terms, means 
a world-wide reduction of armaments to such a point and in such a thorough 
fashion that no nation will be in a position to commit an act of physical aggres- 
sion against any neighbor —anywhere in the world. 

That is no vision of a distant millenium. It is a definite basis for a kind of 
world attainable in our own time and generation. 


While it may have been intended to recognize in points four ond five of 
the Atlantic Charter freedoms to be enjoyed by “States” or “nations” 
as such, the close relation of freedom to trade to freedom of the seas, and 
of social security to freedom from want, each specified as freedoms fot 
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“al] men,” suggests that the apparent distinction between collective and 
individual freedoms may not have been intended. 


}. Official Interpretations 


All of the articles might be interpreted in the sense of rights of States 
rather than of individuals. As is usual in political declarations, the phrase- 
ology is lacking in legal precision. The fact that statesmen of the United 
Nations have repeatedly asserted the values of human freedom and have 
looked toward “‘the century of the common man” suggests that they 
intend the Atlantic Charter to outline a policy of enlarging the protection 
offered by the world community to the individual. “The peoples,” said 
Vice President Wallace on May 8, 1942, “are on the march toward even 


fuller freedom than the most fortunate peoples of the earth have hitherto 
enjoyed.” 

The people, in their millenial and revolutionary march toward manifesting 
here on earth the dignity that is in every human soul, hold as their credo the 
Four Freedoms enunciated by President Roosevelt in his message to Congress 
on January 6, 1941. These Four Freedoms are the very core of the revolution 
for which the United Nations have taken their stand. We who live in the 
United States think there is nothing very revolutionary about freedom of 
religion, freedom of expression, and freedom from fear of secret police. But 
when we begin to think about the significance of freedom from want for the 
average man, then we know that the revolution of the past 150 years has not 
been completed, either here in the United States or in any other nation in the 
world. We know that this revolution cannot stop until freedom from want has 
actually been attained. 


It is especially noticeable that the Vice President here gave a much 
more individualistic interpretation of the last two freedoms than had the 
President in originally enunciating them, though in subsequent addresses 
the President has interpreted the freedoms sought as those of men rather 
than nations, emphasizing particularly that they are to be secured for all 


men. 

A few weeks ago I spoke of four freedoms—freedom of speech and expres- 
sion, freedom of every person to worship God in his own way, freedom from 
want, freedom from fear. They are the ultimate stake. They may not be im- 
mediately attainable throughout the world, but humanity does move toward 
those ideals through democratic processes. If we fail—if democracy is super- 
seded by slavery—then those four freedoms or even the mention of them will 
become forbidden things. Centuries will pass before they can be revived. By 
winning now, we strengthen their meaning, we increase the stature of man- 
kind and the dignity of human life. (March 15, 1941.) 

We of the United Nations are agreed on certain broad principles in the 
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kind of peace we seek. The Atlantic Charter applies not only to the parts of 
the world that border the Atlantic but to the whole world: disarmament of 
aggressors, self-determination of nations and peoples, and the four freedoms 
—treedom of speech, freedom of religion, freedom from want, and freedom 
from fear. (February 23, 1942.) 

Now these nations and groups of nations in all the continents of the earth 
have united. They have formed a great union of humanity, dedicated to the 
realization of that common program of purposes and principles set forth in 
the Atlantic Charter, through world-wide victory over their common enemies, 
Their faith in life, liberty, independence and religious freedom, and in the 
preservation of human rights and justice in their own lands as well as in other 
lands, has been given form and substance and power through a great gathering 
of peoples now known as the United Nations. (August 14, 1942.) 

In the concept of the Four Freedoms, in the basic principles of the Atlantic 
Charter, we have set for ourselves high goals, unlimited objectives. These 
concepts and these principles are designed to form a world in which men, 
women, and children can live in freedom and in equity and, above all, without 
fear of the horrors of war. (September 3, 1942.) 

British statesmen have accepted the four freedoms as a war aim and 
have also given them an individualistic interpretation. Thus Foreign 
Minister Anthony Eden said on May 29, 1941: 

We have found in President Roosevelt’s message to Congress in January 
1941 the keynote of our own purpose. On that occasion the President said; 
In the future days which we seek to make secure we look forward to a world 
founded upon four essential freedoms. 


Viscount Halifax, British Ambassador at Washington had interpreted 


these freedoms on March 25, 1941: 

I would state thus what in varying forms are in many minds today: first, 
the religious principle of the absolute value of every human soul; second, 
the moral principle of respect for personality and conscience; third, the social 
principle of individual liberty. This finds its expression in two ways: in the 
sphere of politics through equal opportunity, justice and the rule of law; 
economically, through the direction of national effort to the creation of 
conditions that may bring some real security into the daily life of the hum 
blest citizens; and finally, the domestic principle of the sanctity and solidarity 
of the family which is the natural development of the individual. . . . From 
these principles, I believe, derive rights that, following your Declaration of 
Independence more than 150 years ago, and following also that historic speech 


by your President ten days ago, I would assert for all men today: the right to [ 


think, speak and act freely within the law, and to have free access to the 
thoughts of others; the right of free association, both national and interme 
tional, with their fellowmen; the right to live without fear of aggression, 
injustice or want; the right to believe and worship as conscience may dictatt 
It is the vindication of these rights that men passionately desire. . . . And # 
the principal war aim of my people and of those who are fighting with us ist 
win this life-and-death struggle for the cause of human freedom. 
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4. Objectives and Procedures 


It may be that some of these freedoms can be adequately secured by 
enforcement of rules which are concerned only with relations between 
States. It appears, however, that some of them, especially the civil rights, 
can only be secured in all countries by enforcement of rules which es- 
tablish direct relationships between individuals and the world order. 
Some of them can probably not be realized in terms of law at all but only 
by progress in economic organization and in general education. The 
commitments of the United Nations are not clear as to the method to be 
employed in each case. They were phrased with reference to objectives 
rather than to procedures. As Prime Minister Churchill said on September 
9, 1941, the Atlantic Charter “does not try to explain how the broad 
principles proclaimed by it are to be applied in each and every case, which 
will have to be dealt with when the war comes to an end.” It is assumed, 
however, that the objectives are ones toward which practical progress 
can be made through common effort of the United Nations. 

“These freedoms,” said President Roosevelt on June 14, 1942, “are 
the rights of men of every creed and every race, wherever they live. This 
is their heritage, long withheld. We of the United Nations have the power 
and the men and the will at last to assure man’s heritage.” 

A statement issued by the Office of War Information on August 9, 
1942, pointed out the various methods by which the freedoms sought 
might be achieved: 

The United Nations plan a world in which men stand straight and walk 
free, free not of all human trouble but free of the fear of despotic power, free 
to develop as individuals, free to conduct and shape their affairs. 

The first two freedoms—freedom of speech and freedom of religion—are 
cultural. They are prerogatives of the thinking man, of the creative and civil- 
ized human being. Sometimes, as in the United States, they are guaranteed 
by organic law. They are rather clearly understood, and the laws protecting 
them are continually being revised and adjusted to preserve their basic mean- 
ing. Freedom from fear and from want, on the other hand, are not part of our 
culture but part of our environment—they concern the facts mi our lives 
rather than the thoughts of our minds. Men are unafraid or well fed, or both, 
according to the conditions under which they live. 

To be free a man must live in a society which has relieved those curious 
pressures which conspire to make men slaves: pressure of a despotic govern- 
ment, pressure of intolerance, pressure of want. The declaration of the four 
freedoms, therefore, is not a promise of a gift which, under certain conditions, 
the people will receive; it is a declaration of a design which the people them- 


selves may execute. 
Freedom, of whatever sort, is relative. Nations united by a common effort 
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to create a better world are obviously not projecting a Utopia in which no 
body shall want for anything. That is not the point—nor within the of 
human possibility. What unites them is the purpose to create a world ig 
which no one need want for the minimum necessities of an orderly and decent 
life, for cleanliness, for self-respect and security. It is an ambitious desi 
perhaps too ambitious for the cynic or the faithless; but it is supported by 
the sure knowledge that the earth produces abundantly and that men are 
already in possession of the tools which could realize such a purpose if mep 
chose to use them. 

This, then, is a credo to which the representatives of twenty-nine nations 
have subscribed—not a promise made by any group of men to any other 
group. It is only the people themselves who can create the conditions favor. 
ng these essential freedoms which they are now repurchasing in the bazaar 
of war and paying for with their lives. Nothing is for sale at bargain prices, 
nor will the house be built in three days with cheap labor. From a world in 
ruins there can rise only a slow, deliberate monument. This time, conceived 
by so many peoples of united purpose, it will rise straight upward and rest 
on good support. 


Il. Is Ir Important THat THE Wortp OrpDeER 
ConcerRN ItseLF wirH Human RicuTs? 


The commitments of the United Nations in respect to human rights 
accord with, and make more concrete, principles which the Commission 
to Study the Organization of Peace set forth in its Preliminary Reportin 
April, 1941. This Report assumed that freedom is a basic want of human 
nature and that its protection is a basic function of society. It pointed out, 
however, that under modern conditions certain human freedoms are in- 
compatible with unlimited national freedom and can only be secured 
through international institutions, qualifying national sovereignties. 


No matter how much his life will be changed by invention and discovery, 
man will continue to want from this world freedom, social justice, economit, 
and political security. He wants a world in which human intelligence will 
organize and distribute the ample resources of nature so that all can live 
abundantly; a world in which intelligence will be devoted to human progress 
rather than to destruction; a world in which a man’s labor may be directed 
toward his own advancement. This is largely a problem for local and m 
tional governments, but they cannot solve it alone. The laboring man knows 
that his living standards are affected by the living standards of other coum 
tries; the agricultural man must face the fact that he can dispose of his - 
only in a world-wide market; the industrial man may find his factory i 
because of inability to secure needed materials, or markets, in other lands 
These, and many other matters upon which the happiness of the individual 
rests, are problems which can only be solved internationally. . . . : 

This implies a society in which nations participate through law to maintall 
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the necessary curbs upon national sovereignty and to establish international 
institutions to preserve human freedom, social justice, economic progress and 


political security. ... 

Nations must accept certain human and cultural rights in their constitu- 
tions and in international covenants. The destruction of civil liberties any- 
where creates danger of war. The peace is not secure if any large and efficient 

lation is permanently subject to a control which can create a fanatical 
national sentiment impervious to external opinion. 

Nations must recognize that their right to regulate economic activities is 
not unlimited. The world has become an economic unit; all nations must have 
access to its raw materials and its manufactured articles. The effort to divide 
the resources of the world into sixty economic compartments is one of the 
causes of war. The economic problem arising from this effort has increased 
in gravity with the scientific and industrial progress of the modern world.1 


The meaning and importance of human freedom might be discussed 
from political, economic, sociological or other points of view. It is pro- 
posed to limit discussion here to the juristic point of view. This identifies 
human freedom with the recognition and protection of fundamental 
human rights. Some of the freedoms which the United Nations have es- 
poused imply mainly a prohibition of public interference with individual 
liberties (civil rights), some imply also public action to prevent private 
individuals from interfering with the liberties of other individuals (eco- 
nomic rights), while others imply constitutional procedures whereby the 
individual may influence public policy (political rights) and administra- 
tive organizations contributing to thie individual’s psychic and economic 
security (social rights). These latter categories go beyond the usual con- 
cept of a legal freedom. They imply administrative organization capable 
of positive action. They involve, more than do the first categories, the 
problem of reconciling individual and social justice. They extend the 
realm of law from the individualistic theory which utilizes law only to 
maximize individual liberty to the socialistic theory which utilizes law 
also to promote social welfare. 


1. Value of Human Personality 


The theory that human personality has a primary value, and that this 
value can only be realized through self-direction is the basis of demo- 
cratic theory and is recognized in most religions, including particularly 
Christianity. Institutions are for man, not man for institutions. This 
theory of human personality is acknowledged in nearly every modern 
constitution of the world. Nearly all contain a Bill of Rights which guar- 





1 International Conciliation, April, 1941, No. 369, pp. 197-201. 
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antees to all persons, or in some cases only to nationals, certain liberties 
qualified, however, in varying degrees by considerations of public exj. 
gency. The theory has been indirectly and imperfectly acknowledged in 
certain international institutions, including those forbidding slavery and the 
slave trade; protecting aborigines in certain areas; protecting racial, te 
ligious, and linguistic minorities in certain countries; protecting the funda. 
mental rights of aliens; and assuring minumum labor standards. 

Certain international jurists have attempted to formulate the universal 
rights of man.” The Institute of International Law adopted a resolution 
on October 12, 1929, which asserted: 

That the juridical conscience of the civilized world demands the recogni. 
tion for the individual of rights preserved from all infringement on the part of 


the State; . . . That it is important to extend to the entire world international 
recognition of the rights of man. 


These rights were declared to include equal protection of civil rights; 
educational and economic opportunity without distinction of sex, race, 
language or religion; the free practice of religion and the free use and 
teaching of language.® More recent formulations of universal human 
rights such as that published by the National Resources Planning Board of the 
United States in 1941 have given greater emphasis to economic and social 
security.* 

It has been suggested that international law cannot directly concem 
itself with human rights, because if it did so it would compromise its 
fundamental premise that only States are its subjects. This argument 
appears to beg the question. Jurists have differed as to the fundamental 
premises of international law. While in general only States have been 
entitled to invoke international procedures, this has not been universally 
true, and in many cases even when this practice has prevailed, the object 
in invoking international procedures has been the protection of human 
rights. 


2 See citations from Fiore, Martens, Snow, Stoerk, Gareis, Bentham and 
others in E. M. Borchard, The Diplomatic Protection of Citizens Abroad (New 
York, 1919), p. 15. 

3 American Journal of International Law (October, 1941), p. 63. 

4 After Defense—What? National Defense Planning Board, Washington 
(August, 1941), laid before Congress by President Roosevelt, January 14 
1942. See also ten-point “Declaration of the Rights of Man,” by H. G. Vyells, 
1940, and Platform of World Citizenship, adopted by World Citizens Associs- 
tion, December, 1939; H. Bonnet, ed., The World’s Destiny and the United 
States, World Citizens Association, Chicago, 1941, pp. 1o1ff., 296ff. 
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It is believed that the practice of considering only States subjects of 
international law should not be regarded as a fundamental principle, but 
only as a procedural convenience which should not prevent the examina- 
tion of other procedures which may under present conditions prove more 
convenient.® 

It has been generally true in the past that human rights could be better 
preserved through the sponsorship of the State interested in the individual. 
In some cases, however, such as stateless persons and persons deprived of 
human rights by their own State, this procedure has been inadequate. 
The problems of minorities, of refugees, of backward peoples, and of 
underprivileged classes have grown in importance and will be of imme- 
diate importance in the postwar period. These problems have not been 
solved by procedures in which the State alone could function as a subject 
of international law. In such circumstances there is nothing to prevent 
international jurists from searching for new procedures to accomplish 
the end sought, that of assuring basic freedoms to everyone. 

In the modern world, in addition to political and religious theories and 
historic practices, there are practical reasons for protecting human rights 
in the interests of the States themselves. 


2. Importance of World Public Opinion 


International law cannot be properly enforced, nor can it be kept 
abreast the needs of the society of nations unless a world public opinion 
exists alert to its violation and aware of its inadequacies when faced by 
changing conditions. Such a public opinion can hardly develop unless 
individuals are free to establish direct contacts with institutions of world 
order and unless they have a positive interest in doing so. 

International law developed as a law between princes who governed 
autocratically at home. In foreign policy and war they were little in- 
fluenced by the opinions of the general public, and the general public was 
little interested in diplomatic activities. The meager relations between 
States concerned mainly power politics involving alliances, territorial 
transfers, war, and ocean trade, especially in times of neutrality. These 
telations could be regulated by international customs and by bilateral 
treaties sufficiently sanctioned by a sense of solidarity among the princes 
and nobility, supported by the pressure of such international classes as 


_ 5See citations from Westlake, W. Kaufmann, Dienna, Eagleton and Politis 
in Q. Wright, Research in International Law since the War, Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, Washington, 1930, p. 32. 
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the Catholic clergy and the merchants in matters which directly cop. 


cerned them.® 

The rise of nationalism and democracy, the intensification of interna. 
tional communications and contacts, and the totalitarianization of war 
during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, revolutionized this situa. 
tion. International law is no longer a law between autocratic princes, but 
a law between nations often democratically organized and influenced by 
alert public opinions interested primarily in national prestige and pros. 
perity. The international classes, remnants of the medieval estates, have 
disintegrated under the propaganda of nationalism. The only publics with 
an opinion have been national publics and their interests have usually 
been limited by the national horizon. They have manifested little interest 
in or respect for international law. A government dependent for its tenure 
of power upon such a public opinion has frequently found it impossible to 
observe international obligations deemed by the public to conflict with 
an immediate national interest. Loyal observance of international obliga- 
tions is not to be expected of governments whose publics are not influ- 
enced by world public opinion. 

The rise of international communications, international trade, interna- 
tional migration, international investment, and international propaganda 
has increased the dependence of individuals in all lands upon a world order 
if his economic and cultural wants are to be satisfied. The pressure of this 
interdependence has increased international contact, international con- 
troversy and potentially, the sphere of international law. While this 
potential international law has to some extent been formally realized in 
the texts of multipartite treaties and in the general acquiescence in inter- 
national customs, the acceptance of precise rules of law has lagged behind 
the need for them in many fields. 

Theoretically each nation has had its freedom in larger measure regu- 
lated through the development of international law, but actually govern- 
ments have been less respectful of international law as the sentiment of 
nationalism has dominated popular thinking. The result has been increas- 
ing international lawlessness, increasing international controversy, it- 
creasing danger of war. Interdependence of peoples unaccompanied bya 
common opinion aware of the conflicts inherent in such interdependence 
and of the tolerances necessary if they are to be adjusted peacefully, has 
led to a breakdown of the world order. 


6 Gerhart Niemeyer, Law Without Force (Princeton, 1941), p. 77; Q 
Wright, A Study of War (Chicago, 1942), Vol. II, p. 1088. 
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Agreements between governments cannot in themselves provide either 
rules or sanctions adequate to meet this situation. National governments 
cannot rise above national public opinions. International law cannot be 
effective unless the organs for developing, applying, and enforcing it are 
supported by a world public opinion which influences national publics 
from within as well as from without. 


3. Danger of Fanatical Nationalism 


Such a world public opinion cannot be expected to develop so long as 
governments are free to prevent direct contact of their nationals with 
world institutions. National governments cannot be expected to educate 
their nationals in international-mindedness. The establishment of a world 
public opinion depends upon the effectiveness of educational and propa- 
ganda activities directed from world institutions. Unless individuals 
everywhere are free to be influenced by such activities, opinions will con- 
tinue to be national. With the increase of psychological knowledge and 
the development of central national agencies of opinion formation, na- 
tionalism is likely to become even more intensified. Governments can 
more easily rise to power by catering to the self-satisfaction of their pub- 
lics. The first step of dictatorial and aggressive governments has been to 
abolish civil rights in order to isolate the public from outside influences. 
Such governments intensify national and diplomatic tensions. They be- 
come victims of a vicious circle not unlike the neuroses which may affect 
individuals in isolation. Sanity is a social function among nations as 
among individuals. A government which isolates its public from external 
influence in order to augment national solidarity finds itself compelled 
to embark upon dangerous policies in response to the desire of a public 
uninhibited by the chastening criticism of foreign and world opinion. 

People who are denied freedom to establish world contacts are likely 
todeny the reality of international law, and will offer no obstacle to law- 
less behavior by their government. The mere freedom to establish ex- 
ternal contacts will not, however, in itself develop a world public opinion. 
The opportunity given by this freedom will not be utilized unless a con- 
siderable number of individuals in all countries are drawn by positive in- 
terest to study and support world institutions. Such an interest is not 
likely to spread among large numbers unless world institutions obviously 
contribute to individual welfare. It is for this reason that the freedoms 
guaranteed by the world order should include not only the negative free- 
doms of speech, religion, trade and travel, but also positive freedoms such 
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as participation in the benefit of world services alleviating insecurities 




































and the opportunity to influence the advancement of world civilization, - 
If the individual is aware that agencies of the world order protect him | pum 
from deprivations, secure opportunities for his welfare, and assure him of pa 
the benefits of world trade and world stability, he will be prepared to deper 
criticize the policy even of his government from the world point of view, | How 
Such criticism is an essential condition for law and order in the modem sugge 
community of nations. bills « 
4. Need of International Cooperation for Social Justice ies 
Furthermore, under modern conditions many of these freedoms cannot 
be secured even to people of the most favored countries without interna | 1 Th 
tional action. If such action is lacking and people are denied freedoms and Usi 
opportunities which they know they might enjoy in the modern world of |  parure 
abundance, a spirit of unrest will develop from which will grow revolu- | which 
tionary ideas hostile to political stability and orderly social progress, is to 
To summarize: inadequate respect for human freedom within any con- | the si 
siderable population is (1) contrary to the generally accepted theory of | jdeas 
human values and shocking to the jural, ethical, and religious conscience | cholo, 
of mankind, (2) hostile to the evolution of a world public opinion loyal | systen 
to the world community, without which international law cannot be | from | 
adequately enforced or developed, (3) favorable to the development of | wrote 
fanatical nationalism among peoples and to the pursuit of aggressive and We 
isolationist policies by national governments, and (4) unfavorable to the | of per! 
realization of modern demands for social justice and productive of social } person 
unrest and political instability. asking 
Recognition that the individual is a subject of international law, that equalre 
he derives rights and duties from that law, and that certain of these rights sod 
and duties are determined and enforced by international institutions to | nature, 
which the individual has direct access as plaintiff or defendant, has be- anothe: 
come in the modern world an essential condition of an effective world | liberty 
public opinion, of a living international law, of social and political stability = 
and of human welfare and progress. some n 
III. Wat Speciric Human Ricuts SHoutp Be Recocnizep Sod 
BY THE Wor_p OrpER? indepen 
The people of the world live under a great variety of climatic, geo- oa 
7 Tre 





graphic, economic, political and social conditions. Many rights depend 
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upon particular conditions of the physical and social environment and 
should be established and protected by the governments of limited areas. 
Human rights include only those rights which are relatively independent 
of particular environmental conditions. They are rights whose definition 
depends mainly on human nature and the nature of human association. 
How can such rights be discovered and defined? Four methods have been 
suggested utilizing respectively (1) conceptions of natural rights, (2) 
bills of rights in national constitutions, (3) international recognitions of 
individual rights, and (4) official and unofficial declarations of human 


rights. 
1, The Concept of Natural Rights 


Using psychological and sociological data, a conception of human 
nature might be constructed, and from this might be deduced the rights 
which every society must recognize if men are to be contented and society 
is to progress. The philosophy of natural rights which developed during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries from ancient Greek and Roman 
ideas was founded on this theory, but the writers lacked concrete psy- 
chological and sociological information, and consequently deduced their 
systems from abstract conceptions of man in a state of nature, that is, 
from the nature of man shorn of all particular conventions. John Locke 
wrote in 1689: 


We must consider what state all men are naturally in, and that is, a state 
of perfect freedom to order their actions and dispose of their possessions and 
persons, as they think fit, within the bounds of the law of nature; without 
asking leave, or depending upon the will of any other man. A state also of 
equality, wherein all the power and jurisdiction is reciprocal, no one having 
more than another; there being nothing more evident, than that creatures of 
the same species and rank, promiscuously born to all the same advantages of 
nature, and the use of the same faculties, should also be equal one amongst 
another without subordination or subjection . . . but though this be a state of 
liberty, yet it is not a state of license; for a man in that state hath an uncon- 
trollable liberty to dispose of his person or possessions, yet he has not liberty 
to destroy himself, or so much as any creature in his possession, but where 
some nobler use than its bare preservation calls for it. The state of nature has 
a law of nature to govern it, which obliges everyone; and reason, which is 
that law, teaches all mankind, who will but consult it, as being all equal and 
independent, no one ought to harm another in his life, health, liberty, or 
possessions.7 


7 Treatise of Civil Government, chap. II. 
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Life, liberty, equality, and property, though generally recognized as 
natural rights, proved difficult to define precisely and difficult to recon. 
cile with one another.® 

Recent sociologists have defined human nature as: 

Those sentiments and impulses that are human, being superior to those of 
lower animals, and also in the sense that they belong to mankind at large, and 
not to any particular race or time... . Human nature in this sense is justly 
regarded as a comparatively permanent element in society. Always and every- 
where men seek honor and dread ridicule, defer to public opinion, cherish 
their goods and their children, and admire courage, generosity, and success, 

One widely accepted analysis of human nature recognizes four universal 
wishes: “The desire for new experience, the desire for security, the desire 
for recognition, the desire for response.” There seems to have been lit- 
tle effort to deduce a system of natural law from such an analysis of hu- 
man nature. Recent formulations of human rights do, however, give more 
concrete attention than did the earlier formulations to rights of education, 
recreation and adventure; of social and economic security; of political 
participation and influence; and of family life and the home." Such rights 
correspond to duties not of other individuals, but of the society or State 
and have often been formulated in terms of public duty or responsibility. 


2. National Bills of Rights 


Nearly all national constitutions not excluding those of Germany, the 
Soviet Union, and Japan, contain bills of rights purporting to guarantee 
certain rights to all or certain classes of persons within the State’s juris- 
diction. The earlier of these, such as the British Magna Carta (1215), 
Petition of Rights (1628), and Bill of Rights (1689), developed from 
popular demands for the reform of particular abuses by the government. 
Those of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, like the State and Fed- 
eral Bills of Rights in the United States and the French Declaration of the 
Rights of Man and Citizen (1791), often generalized such historic rights 
in terms of philosophical conceptions of natural rights. Bills of rights of 


8 See Crane Britton, “Natural Rights,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 
Vol. XI, p. 301. 

9 Park and Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Sociology, p. 67, quoting 
Charles H. Cooley, Social Organization, pp. 28-30. 

10 Park and Burgess, p. 489, quoting W. I. Thomas, “The Persistence of 
Primary Group Norms in Present-Day Society,” in Jennings, Watson, Myer, 
and Thomas, Suggestions of Modern Science Concerning Education (New York, 
1917). 

11 See above note 4. 
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the twentieth century, such as those in the Weimar Constitution of Ger- 
many (1919), have tended to add to the earlier formulations social and 
economic rights derived from socialistic concepts of social welfare and 
social justice. 

The eighteenth and early nineteenth century bills of rights accord with 
the cosmopolitanism of the age of enlightenment. Usually they extended 
the rights which they guaranteed to all persons within the State’s juris- 
diction. The more recent constitutions, however, reflecting the rise of 
nationalism, usually extend many of these rights only to nationals. This 
isnotably true of the Japanese, German, and Soviet constitutions, though 
the Weimar Constitution guarantees due process of law and religious 
freedom to all persons (Arts. 114, 135) and the Soviet Constitution “offers 
the right of refuge to foreign citizens, persecuted for the defense of the 
interests of the toilers or scientific activity or for a struggle for national 
liberation.” (Art. 129.) 

The constitutional bills of rights also vary in the degree in which exi- 
gencies of public order permit their suspension. Some, such as those in 
the federal constitution of the United States, are unalterable either by 
State or federal legislation, except in a few specified exceptions such as 
the power of Congress to suspend the privilege of the writ of habeas 
corpus in case of rebellion or invasion. (Art. I, sec. 9, clause 2.) In other 
constitutions, such as that of Japan, all of the rights are explicitly subject 
to “provisions of law.” Apparently they are not intended to impose lim- 
itations upon the legislature but only to indicate the normal limit of execu- 
tive and administrative action. In most European constitutions, the power 
of the executive to suspend constitutional guarantees in times of emer- 
gency is recognized. Such derogations from the guarantees of human 
rights have been to an increasing extent specified in the constitutions as 
the idea of absolute national sovereignty took root. With the apotheosis 
of that idea in the totalitarian States the bills of rights, though remaining 
in constitutional texts, ceased to have any practical meaning. 

A careful analysis and comparison of the numerous constitutional bills 
of rights would undoubtedly be rewarding. Most constitutions recognize 
(1) civil rights, such as freedom of worship, of speech and of the press; 
due process of law and equal protection of laws. Somewhat less generally 
recognized are (2) political rights, such as rights of petition and assembly 
and general eligibility to the franchise, to jury service, and to the civil 
service. (3) Among economic rights, that of property is the most gen- 
erally recognized. Moderate freedom of trade and enterprise is sometimes 
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recognized. In the more recent constitutions the opportunity to work In 
with the guarantee of a minimum income is occasionally found. (4) The | gam* 
most recent constitutions often specify certain social rights, including | The 
minimum educational, recreational, and labor standards. itself 
Judging by these constitutions, freedoms of speech and of religion haye | spe 
been far more generally recognized as human rights than freedoms from | Act ¢ 
want and from fear. Worl 
labor 
3. International Recognition of Individual Rights ples; 
Early writers on international law were greatly influenced by the pre } limite 
vailing philosophy of natural rights. On the one hand they asserted fun. | cept 
damental rights of States by analogy to the natural rights of man. A State's | tha 
right to sovereignty, to independence, to equality and to territory were | even 
frequently identified with the individual’s right to life, to liberty, t theor 
equality, and to property. On the other hand it was assumed that inter. | et © 
national law required States to respect the natural rights of man, par- | of hur 
ticularly freedom to navigate on the high seas, to engage in international Re 
trade and international missionary activity, and to be protected in normal * 
civil rights when resident abroad.!* Rec 
With the rise of nationalism such individual rights came to be con | Sdlize 
ceived by international law not as natural rights of man, but as rights | Pt 
which a State was entitled under international law to claim for its na | ‘mary 
tionals. The practice of diplomatic protection of nationals abroad produced | the St: 
a body of diplomatic correspondence, of treaties, and of arbitral awards The 
elaborating an “‘international standard”’ defining the obligations of a State | ‘mcep 
with respect to resident aliens. Such terms as ‘due diligence” in affording | Velopn 
police protection, no “denial of justice” by judicial and legislative organs, | on 
“fair compensation” for deprivations of property, and “‘no discriming | Secure 
tion” in the protection of civil rights on the grounds of nationality were | #80 pc 
utilized by international jurists. These terms meant about the same as | ly b 
“due process of law” and “equal and protection of the laws” in the con | Vidual 
stitutional bills of rights of the Western States whose nationals, during the | °M¢ep' 
nineteenth century, were expanding trade, investment, and enterprise in The 
the economically backward areas of Latin America, the Balkans, and the do not 
Orient. The countries in the latter areas accepted the conception of at human 
international standard with much qualification, and attempted to limit | ganz 
the civil rights of the alien to equality with those of the national. - ‘ 
ese 









12 See Quincy Wright, “International Law and Commercial Relations,” 
Proceedings of American Society of International Law, 1941, pp. 30-40. 
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In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries international legislation be- 
gan to give new international protection to certain underprivileged classes. 
The earliest such treaties prohibited the slave trade, and later slavery 
itself was abolished. The Treaty of Berlin of 1878 extended certain rights, 
especially religious liberty, to the minorities in Turkey, and the Berlin 
Act of 1885 accorded certain rights to aborigines in central Africa. Since 
World War I the mandates, the minority treaties and the international 
labor conventions have produced extensive codes of rights of native peo- 
ples; of religious, cultural, and linguistic minorities; and of laborers, 
limited in most cases to particular areas. These rights are, however, sus- 
ceptible of generalization. Parties to such treaties have been recognized 
to have the right to protest against violation of the treaty by any member, 
even if the individual injured is a national of the violating State. The 
theory of these treaties therefore goes beyond the right of States to pro- 
tect their nationals abroad and approaches an international recognition 
of human rights. 
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4. Recent Official and Unofficial Declarations of Human Rights 





Recent official and unofficial declarations of human rights univer- 
salize the theory of such treaties. They are frankly based upon the con- 
cept of universal rights of man apart from particular conventional or cus- 
tomary recognitions and imply the duty both of other individuals and of 
the States to respect them. 

The content of these declarations has been influenced by the historic 
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State | concept of natural rights, by the national bills of rights, and by the de- 
rding | velopment of international legislation. As has been noted, they include 
gans, | not only negative freedoms such as those of religion and of speech to be 





secured by preventing the State from interfering with the individual, but 
also positive freedoms such as social and economic security, which can 
only be guaranteed by requiring public agencies to interfere with indi- 
vidual freedoms in certain fields. These declarations attempt to balance 








con- 
g the | concepts of individual freedom with those of social justice. 
se in The freedoms to which the United Nations have committed themselves 






ithe | do not cover all of the freedoms suggested by the various sources of 
fan | human rights. Additional freedoms include freedom of association and 
limit | °fganization, freedom to migrate and travel, freedom to enjoy educa- 





tional opportunities, and freedom to benefit by advances in medical science. 
These freedoms which clearly can only be achieved in a relative sense 
might be implied as elements in freedom from want. 
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Procedural rights such as due process of law, equal protection of laws, | gad a 
privilege of the writ of habeas corpus, and jury trial, have figured in the | consi 
historic bills of rights and constitute the essence of a régime of law which govet 
alone can assure freedom from fear. field | 

Particularly important in international experience has been the freedom | road 
from inequality of opportunity because of race, religion, nationality or | nation 





other classifications, unrelated to the opportunity involved. This freedom 



































implies reasonable opportunity for substantial minorities to have schools, I\ 
to use their own language and to preserve their culture, equal to that of For 
the majority. Such rights must be relative to the right of the majority to guish 
require certain uniformities in education, language, etc. in the interest of | Srate 
the community as a whole. Reasonable equality of treatment and security | tion o 
against unreasonable discriminations is doubtless to be implied from the | descri 
very conception of human freedom and the integrity of human personality | pgtion 
asserted by the four freedoms. It i 
The statement of any of the freedoms asserted by the United Nations | would 
requires detailed elaboration if they are to be realized through legal pro- } jp by: 
cedures. Such elaboration would have to include procedural guarantees | opinio 
as well as more precise definitions. Freedom of trade and enterprise | haye a 
would have to be reconciled with government intervention to secure accept 
minimum labor standards and to guarantee economic security. The old | the we 
problem of reconciling liberty with equality cannot be solved by genera | throug 
ization but only by detailed analysis in the light of existing economic and | effecte 
social conditions. An examination of the experience in applying national | other ; 
bills of rights and international guarantees of rights should serve to clarify . 
the meaning of the new charter of human freedom. Such an examination | ' Dip 
would disclose that human rights can never be defined entirely apart from If n 
economic and social conditions. The interpretation of such rights must be | sidered 
susceptible of modification as social conditions change. Human rights | diplom 
differ only in degree from the rights established by the law of a partion | the pro 
lar State. They are relatively more essential to the development of human | of the | 
personality, and relatively less dependent upon particular political, eco {| any vic 
nomic, and social conditions. Their definition, development, and appli | tional ¢ 
cation can be entrusted in less degree to the State and must be undertaken | accepte 
in greater degree by the world order. abuses. 
It is clear that the negative freedoms are easier both to define and | the Ber 
realize than the positive freedoms. The former can theoretically be pre | interve: 
served by judicial action which sets a limit to legislative encroachment } usually 






upon individual freedom. The latter can only be realized by legislative 
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and administrative organization and activity, the details of which are to a 
considerable extent dependent upon the particular conditions of opinion, 

vernment, economy, and society among the groups affected. In the latter 
field the Bill of Human Rights can only state objectives and standards in 
broad terms, leaving extensive freedom for adaptation by international, 
national, and local legislative authorities. 


IV. How Can toe Wortp Orper Protecr Human Ricuts? 


For the enforcement of human rights four methods may be distin- 
guished: (1) diplomacy, (z) national legislation and adjudication, (3) 
State invocation of international institutions, and (4) individual invoca- 
tion of international institutions. These four methods may be respectively 
described as competitive, parallel, cooperative, and united action by the 
nations. 

It is assumed that the first step in enforcing universal human rights 
would be to formulate them in a public document accepted or acquiesced 
in by all governments, and so far as possible by national and world public 
opinions. The completeness of the acceptance of this formulation would 
have an important influence upon its enforcibility. When formulated and 
accepted, the document should be regarded as fundamental public law of 
the world, formally obligatory upon States, governments, and individuals 


throughout the community of nations. Assuming that that step has been 
effected during the transitional period by the United Nations and all 
other nations what further devices for enforcement should be adopted? 


1. Diplomatic Enforcement 


If nothing further were done and international practice were con- 
sidered to continue as it has been in the past, enforcement would rest with 
diplomacy. Any State could protest if any other State failed to observe 
the provisions of the universal bill of human rights in respect to a national 
of the protesting State. It might even be held that any State could protest 
any violation of the agreement even if the injured individual were a na- 
tional of the delinquent State or of a third State. Such a practice, however, 
accepted with respect to most multipartite treaties, could easily lead to 
abuses. The general provisions in regard to minority rights included in 
the Berlin Act of 1878 were occasionally used as an excuse for political 
intervention against Turkey. A State with aggressive intentions could 
usually discover failures to observe such a universal bill of rights in the 
administration of a weak State whose policy it was anxious to control or 
whose territory it was anxious to acquire. 
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Unless controlled by international machinery such a competitive 
diplomatic enforcement of the bill of human rights would probably be. 
come a tool of imperialism. It is because of this danger that international 
law has tended to discourage intervention for humanitarian purposes by 
a single State. Such interventions have occurred even when the humap. 
itarian purpose has not been explicitly recognized in a general treaty, and 
some writers have affirmed the theoretical propriety of such intervention, 
The propriety of collective intervention by a considerable number of 
States for humanitarian purposes has been more generally recognized by 
jurists.'* While international law has tended to discourage intervention 
except for necessary self-defense or for self-help to remedy a wrong most 
jurists have recognized that theoretically international law permits 4 
State to act to enforce international law whenever the violations are 
sufficiently serious to threaten the solidarity of the community of n- 
tions.1® 


2. National Enforcement 


To prevent the abuse of diplomatic intervention, such action might be 
explicitly prohibited except in the case of injury to nationals of the pro- 
testing State, leaving the enforcement of the bill of human rights gen 
erally to the legislative and administrative discretion of each State. To 
facilitate this objective each State of the world might be required to incor- 
porate the universal bill of human rights in its national constitution and to 
vest its national courts with competence to declare conflicting national 


legislation void. The national constitutions might similarly instruct the | 


national legislative authorities to implement the portions of the universal 
bill of human rights requiring legislative and administrative organization 
by analogy to the practice of implementing international labor conven- 
tions. 

The enforcement of the universal bill of human rights by such parallel 
action of States would doubtless result in the development of different 


interpretations of the bill of human rights in different countries and in | 


inadequate enforcement in many countries, because of negligence or of 
conflicting national policy. The effectiveness of such a system would 
depend upon the degree in which a world public opinion developed and } 


13 See Ellery Stowell, Intervention in International Law (Washington, 1921). | 

14 See W. E. Hall, International Law, 8th ed. (Oxford, 1924), p. 347ff. | 

15 See Hall, op. cit., p. 342; Q. Wright, “Permissive Sanctions Against Ag 
gression,’ American Journal of International Law (January, 1942), p. 103. 
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influenced the national public opinions. The International Labour Organ- 
isation has largely depended upon this type of enforcement, and the first 
director, Albert Thomas, clearly recognized that its effectiveness de- 
pended upon the development of a powerful international labor movement 
supporting the draft conventions and recommendations of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation in every member State. The requirements for 
making and examining annual reports concerning measures taken by 
States for enforcing labor conventions has contributed to the effectiveness 
of this sanction. 


3. International Jurisdiction 


An international technical commission, an international political coun- 
cil, or an international court might be vested with authority to render 
preventive or remedial judgments whenever a State invoked its authority, 
in case impairments of the bill of human rights were anticipated or al- 
leged. Such a procedure of cooperative action resembling that established 
in respect to minorities, mandates, labor rights, and other conventional 

arantees of individual rights under the League of Nations, the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation, and the Permanent Court of International 
Justice would certainly be superior to diplomatic action without any 
organized international procedure. It could, however, function only in 
subordination to the political interests of States. A State would not often 
invoke international machinery against its political friends and would 
frequently invoke such machinery against its political enemies in the in- 
terests of its political ambitions or its political security, rather than in the 
interests of the protection of human rights. This difficulty would be less 
if jurisdiction were vested in a court than if it were vested in a political 
council where political considerations would influence not only the in- 
voking State but also the members of the council. 

The existence of a vigorous world public opinion behind the bill of 
human rights would affect the action of international institutions in the 
operation of such a system. International cooperation no less than inter- 
national parallel action is dependent upon the existence and influence of 
such a world public opinion keenly alive to universal human values. The 
procedure for minority protection before the League of Nations Council 
with eventual recourse in many cases to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice proved inadequate, because of the lack of an adequate 
world public opinion on the subject and because of the influence of 
political considerations in the Council. The opportunity for governments 
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to invoke proceedings in respect to mandated territories proved more 
satisfactory because of the relatively nonpolitical character of the Perma. 
nent Mandates Commission. The International Labour Organisation pro. 
vided procedures for complaint to the Governing Body by member States 
dissatisfied with the enforcement of labor conventions, for the setting up 
of a Commission of Inquiry, for giving of due publicity to the report of 
the Commission, and for eventual proceedings before the Permanent 
Court of International Justice with ultimate use of economic sanctions, 
This procedure has never been utilized. Ordinarily the provisions requir. 
ing annual reports from the members in regard to the execution of labor 
conventions and for informing governments of the results of expert inves- 
tigations of these reports has proved adequate in respect to those govem- 
ments responsive to international criticism. In the absence of a vigorous 


world public opinion, international institutions would seldom be able to | 


apply the bill of human rights in procedures in which only States were 
parties without giving some consideration to the relative power position 
of the litigating States. 


4. World Jurisdiction 


Individuals themselves might be recognized as subjects of interna 
tional law in respect to the universal bill of human rights and vested with 
authority individually or through unofficial associations to invoke inter- 
national institutions by petition.!® Such a procedure implies united action 
of States in creating world authorities with competence to apply the bill 
of human rights as world law superior to the national law of States. It 
would face two difficulties. Individuals or unofficial associations might 
bring trivial cases and swamp the world institutions. This difficulty could 
be remedied by international legislation limiting the right of petition to 
cases of importance and vesting a preliminary chamber of the world in- 
stitution itself with the authority to examine and reject petitions on the 
basis of this legislation. A second difficulty would probably arise from 
the feeling of a nation that it was derogatory to its authority to have its 
law called in question by an individual or an unofficial association, ¢& | 
pecially if the individual or association had its national character. This | 
difficulty might be remedied by denying such proceedings against the | 
petitioner’s own State or by requiring that the petition receive the com 





16 See Q. Wright monographs accompanying “Preliminary Report of Com- 
mission to Study the Organization of Peace,” International Conciliation (April, 
1941), No. 369, pp. 463-4, 487-8. Above Note 5. 
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sent of the petitioner’s State before it is submitted in case he has a State. 
Bither of these procedures would inject an element of international pol- 
itics into the preservation of human rights, and would seriously hamper 
world institutions in maintaining rights in cases of serious abuse by a 
government of its own population. 

The systems under the League of Nations for protecting minorities, 
for supervising mandates and for guaranteeing the Constitution of Danzig 
provided for individual petition from the populations involved to the 
Council of the League of Nations but such petitions were considered 
informational rather than the initiation of a formal procedure. The con- 
stitution of the International Labour Organisation authorized the Gov- 
ening Body to consider, and if it thought it desirable to give publicity 
to, representations of associations of employers or laborers that a member 
State was delinquent in enforcing a labor convention to which it was 
bound. Elaborate rules were drawn up concerning the formal and sub- 
stantive receivability of such petitions. This procedure was once used by 
an Indian Workers Association with quite satisfactory results. Repre- 
sentations have also been made by industrial associations. While the 
Labour Organisation has no procedure for petition by individuals, this 
procedure open to unofficial associations seems to have been more useful 
than the procedure open only to member States. 

It is believed that with a carefully drawn bill of human rights and with 
carefully drawn international legislation limiting the procedure of in- 
dividual petition to important cases, such national supervision could be 
dispensed with. The initiation of such a scheme subordinating the sov- 
ereignty of States to world law would itself require the development of 
an effective world public opinion. The United Nations have begun to 
devote themselves to this task by popularizing the conception of human 
freedom as the objective of all institutions, national as well as interna- 
tional. 

The problem of enforcing the award of the international commission 
or court belongs to the general problem of sanctioning international law. 
The decision of an international tribunal might take the form of an as- 
sessment of damages in reparation of injury resulting from a State’s viola- 
tion of the bill of human rights, of a declaration that a national law was 
void because it encroached upon individual rights under the bill of human 
tights, or of a declaration that the State’s national legislation was inade- 
quate to assure the individual the positive freedoms to which he was en- 
titled under the bill of human rights. In the latter case the tribunal might 
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appoint an international official or commission to collaborate with the 
State in developing its legislation and administration to the required level, 
In addition to an international court, technical international commis. 
sions of various types might be established to investigate and compare | Jp | 
systems of national legislation in pursuit of the positive standards estab | sort 
lished by the bill of rights. The maintenance of standards in this regard | gre 
should flow rather from understanding and enlightenment both of govem- | Bur 
ments and of public opinion than from any system of positive sanctions, org: 
The cooperative efforts of a world assembly voicing and crystallizing | wel 
world public opinion, of technical commissions informed of the conde | fogs 
tions of successful legislation and administration, and of a court capable pect 
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of judging impartially the meaning and application of a universal bill of 
human rights, will all be necessary if the important advance in human free- 
dom to which the United Nations have committed themselves is to be 
realized. 
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INTRODUCTION TO A STUDY OF OCCUPATION PROBLEMS 


By Benjamin AKZIN 


In the passage from wartime activities to postwar reconstruction and 
settlement, occupation problems come first. Not necessarily because they 
are the most important question either in war or in peace. They are not. 
But because they are first in point of time. Military occupation is an 
organic part of successful military operations, a prelude to victory as 
well as its postlude. At the same time, extending toward the end of 
hostilities and beyond, over the transitional period now generally ex- 
pected to follow, it may reach, in some cases, well into the postwar 
world. The projection of occupation over a long period makes it a vehicle 
of lasting influence, while its immediacy makes the study of its practices 
and implications a matter of utmost urgency. Already the United States 
and our allies are faced by the intricacies of the occupation problem, and, 
with the growing success of the United Nations in the field, this problem 
is about to loom increasingly larger. 

In a discussion of occupation, it is natural to emphasize the temporary 
character of this institution. With reference to the present war, occupa- 
tion is generally described as a feature of the transitional period, necessary 
to safeguard military success and to insure return to orderly conditions, 
but without in the least prejudicing future definite arrangements. The 
assumption is far from correct: while abjuring the establishment of a legal 
and permanent status quo, occupation creates, in fact, a status quo of its 
own which, in a great many cases, will tend to perpetuate itself, 

Take the case of a disputed area claimed by more than one State, or 
that of an area whose future political and social structure hangs in the 
balance. In the course of a reasonably long occupation régime, some kind 
of a pattern will inevitably develop: for the purposes of general adminis- 
tration, of trade, of rationing, of production, of relief, territorial units are 
established and fundamental policies come into use. Schools adopt a certain 
language of instruction and educate youth in a given spirit. Temporary 
agencies, whether manned by the occupant or by native officials, assume 
certain attitudes in respect of civic rights, religion, private enterprise. 
Native agencies, whether central or local in scope, are manned by persons 
representative of definite nationalities, social strata, economic philosophies, 
political groups. In a former colonial possession, an occupation régime 
cither allows the preéxisting colonial pattern to continue in operation, or 
substitutes for it a new set of rulers, or introduces elements of self-de- 
termination and self-rule. In a zone, domination of which, or at least 











prevailing influence over which, is known to be coveted by a foreign 
power, the assignment of that power to the position of an occupant will 
go a long way in facilitating the fulfilment of its ultimate ambitions. 

In all these cases, the occupation régime will establish certain routines, 
will entrench certain groups, interests, and philosophies, to an extent that 
will gravely handicap later attempts to settle the future of the areas con- 
cerned in all freedom. This is not to say that the victorious Great Powers 
acting in complete accord could not disregard the temporary ties that have 
been created during occupation. But it may be questioned whether, in 
the peculiar conditions of the immediate postwar period, it will be possible 
to bring to bear sufficient energy and sufficient unanimity to overrule an 
existing state of affairs and to overcome occasional resistance. This is 
especially doubtful in those cases where the interests that may have to 
be overruled would be the interests of one of the United Nations or of 
other friendly nations. And should this determination lack, the easiest 
road would lie in the ratification of the faits accomplis. 

Because of these considerations, the occupation problem claims our 
attention not only by reason of its intrinsic importance for the immediate 
management of large areas of the earth’s surface, but also by reason of 
its influence over the future. In reviewing and judging alternative occu- 
pation patterns, one should therefore keep in mind the bearing which they 
may have upon the world of tomorrow no less than their importance for 
the present. 


In theory and practice, régimes of military occupation have developed 
mainly from occupatio bellica, the belligerent occupation of enemy terti- 
tory. An extensive literature deals with the rights and duties of the 


1 American practice of military occupation, in time of war and otherwise, 
is set out in Birkheimer, Military Government and Martial Law, 2nd edition, 
1904; in Moore’s Digest of International Law, Vol. 7, pp. 257-315, and in 
Colby, Occupation under the Laws of War (Columbia Law Review, Vol. 35, 
pp- 904-922 and Vol. 26, pp. 146-170). For the standing instructions under 
which the U. S. army is operating in this respect, see: U.S. War Department, 
Field Manual on Military Government; and Field Manual on the Rules of Lani 
Warfare. International law and practice are set out in J. M. Spaight, War 
Rights on Land, 1911, Ppp- 320-418, and in various treatises on international 
law. Military occupation practice in the war of 1914-1918 and earlier has 
been reviewed by E. Feilchenfeld, International Economic Law of Belligermt 
Occupation, 1942. A brief over-all review of the problem will be found in B, 
Akzin, Data on Military Government in Occupied Areas (Library of Congress, 
Public Affairs Bulletin No. 16, 1942). The two last-named studies contail 


detailed bibliographical data. 
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occupant in these circumstances, setting out the relevant provisions of 
municipal and international law. Violations of the customary and con- 
ventional law of belligerent occupation are not infrequent, though never 
before have they reached that utmost in ferocity which has marked the 
praxis of the Axis powers since 1939. By analogy with hostile belligerent 
occupation, the rules applying to it were extended to certain other cases 
in which military occupation occurs, notably to the occupation of enemy 
territory under the terms of an armistice, to the occupation of a neutral 
territory in the course of a war, to the occupation of foreign territory 
under the terms of a peace treaty, to the occupation of foreign territory 
under a peacetime agreement between the governments concerned, to 
the occupation of foreign territory in time of peace in the course of an 
intervention (either as a punitive measure or as a measure of protection 
of citizens and other interests of the occupying State or to prevent the 
spread of chaotic conditions), and to the occupation of insurgent or dis- 
turbed areas within the occupying State’s own territory. 

It is obvious that conditions vary a great deal in these various cases 
from one another and from hostile belligerent occupation pure and simple. 
Therefore, the extent to which the occupant will exercise his rights over 
occupied territory, as well as the methods to which he will resort in 
carrying out his rights, differ in practice. In all cases of military occupa- 
tion, save where the domestic law of the occupant provides otherwise, 
or save for international agreements to the contrary, the military com- 
mander of the army of occupation is accorded full freedom to apply, as 
necessary, all the powers to which he is entitled in the field. Another 
extremely important function that goes with the command of forces of 
occupation in any inhabited region, unless domestic law or international 
agreements provide to the contrary, is jurisdiction over the civilian popu- 
lation of the area. This jurisdiction, when exercised directly by the 
military commander, is known as military government. On the other hand, 
there is nothing to prevent the government of the occupying country to 
entrust general administration to civilian appointees, in which case mili- 
tary occupation will be combined with civil government by the occupant. 
In either case, the occupant, under international law, is permitted to suspend 
the operation of the central political machinery of the occupied country 
and to restrict and modify the operations of purely local and technical 
native agencies at his own convenience. In all cases, however, he is bound 
to observe certain limitations in the interest of the inhabitants’ personal 
and property rights. 
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It is important to remember that the occupant’s function of taking oyer 
the general administration of the occupied area is a privilege rather than 
a duty. For a variety of reasons, he may prefer to refrain from exercisi 
it. Whether the occupation is undertaken in the course of belligerent | autho 
operations or in the course of an intervention, the occupant may leaye | destit 
undisturbed the existing political organization of the territory, or ag- | ment 
knowledge any spontaneous changes that may have taken place therein, | territ 
and restrict his interference to such measures only as will be taken by | régim 
the commander of the troops for military reasons. When occupation takes | office 
place on a consensual basis, the undisturbed exercise of governmental | broug 
authority by the agencies of the occupied country is often expressly | be pal 
stipulated. Good recent examples are the exchange of notes between the | and w 
United States and Iceland, of July 1, 1941, providing for noninterference | in the 
with the government of Iceland;? and the treaty between Great Britain, Thi 
the Soviet Union, and Iran, of March 19, 1942, providing for a minimum | betwe 
of interference with conditions in Iran. The latter treaty expressly states | pied d 
that the presence of Allied forces on Iranian territory “does not constitute | consen 
a military occupation.”’ Even less associated with military occupation in | 1941, 
the popular mind is the presence of troops of one ally on the territory of and 19 
another ally in the interest of a common cause, or the strictly localized territo! 
occupation of specified bases in a friendly foreign country. of peac 

Whether or not the presence of troops on foreign soil under such | ‘oops 
conditions should be properly included in the conception of military og | charact 
cupation is a question of terminology. What matters is that in a great | o¢cupal 
many cases the underlying situation is different: the country whose | of the « 
armed forces are abroad is free to exercise jurisdiction over local affairs, | well as 
or is only partly limited in its freedom to exercise such jurisdiction. Itis | the occ 
cases of this kind that are expected to present difficulties, whether they | the terri 

arise in the course of occupations resulting from current hostilities, or of his r 

whether they result from the occupations of the postwar period. The main | ops, | 

problems that will have to be met are three: (1) To what extent should minimut 
the occupant exercise general jurisdiction over occupied territory and to | they are 
what extent should he let native authorities continue in control of affairs | af¢ teluc 

(2) In case the occupant decides to exercise a measure of general jurit tration, 

diction directly, should he adopt a system of military or of civil gover | &plains 

ment? (3) What should be the occupant’s objectives and principal tech | #€ usua 



































niques in dealing with the population of occupied areas? _ On th 
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2 Department of State Bulletin, July 12, 1941, p. 16. pant’s de 


3 Department of State Bulletin, March 21, 1942, p. 249. bak 
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When occupying enemy territory during hostilities, the occupation 
quthorities traditionally proceed on the assumption that their rule is 
destined to be both brief and precarious. Should a later political settle- 
ment result in a lasting link between their country and the occupied 
territory, an appropriate régime will be instituted. In such a*subsequent 
régime, the administration may or may not be entrusted to military 
officers; the régime itself will no longer be a mere factual state of affairs 
brought’ about by conquest or penetration. Occupation will in this case 
be part of broader jurisdictional rights of the occupant over the territory 
and will be intended to cover more than a passing interest of the occupant 
in the area. 

This latter distinction does not always coincide with the distinction 
between nonconsensual and consensual occupation. Neutral territory occu- 
pied during hostilities by one belligerent is frequently occupied with the 
consent of the local government (e.g. Iceland by the United States in 
1941, bases in Latin-American countries by the United States in 1941 
and 1942, Greece by Britain and France in 1915); occupation of enemy 
territory under an armistice and of former hostile territory under a treaty 
of peace (e.g. Northern France by Allied troops in 1815 and by German 
troops in 1871, Rhineland by Allied forces after 1919) is consensual in 
character; interventions, after some time, often develop into consensual 
occupations of territory. However, in many of these cases, the interest 
of the occupant in the territory remains a passing one. In such cases, as 
well as in most cases of belligerent occupation proper, the attitude of 
the occupant is characterized by a relative unconcern in the structure of 
the territory and in the long-range welfare of its inhabitants. The activities 
of his representatives are mainly confined to securing the safety of the 
troops, to freedom of communications, and to the maintenance of certain 
minimum conditions of public order, health, and production. Beyond this, 
they are content to leave political and social institutions fairly well alone, 
are reluctant to burden themselves with the task of revamping the adminis- 
tration, and do not trouble to introduce far-reaching reforms. This attitude 
explains why the well-nigh unlimited powers of the military occupant 
are usually exercised quite sparingly. 

On the other hand, some cases of military occupation resulting from 
intervention, war, or agreement, are characterized precisely by the occu- 
pant’s desire to effect radical changes in an unsatisfactory state of affairs. 
In such cases, the occupant concentrates on the introduction of far-reaching 
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reforms. Our occupation of Nicaragua in 1896, British occupation of | wont 
Egypt from 1880 till 1914, the joint occupation of Crete by the Grea | in occ 
Powers of Europe from 1897 till 1908, are examples of this kind of | preset 
occupation. So are the occupation régimes maintained by the United States | and © 
in Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the Philippines after 1898 and, in a manner | mayb 
of speaking, the occupation régime maintained by the United States ip Asi 
the Southern States for some time during and after the Civil War. The | given 
legal title of the occupant over the occupied territory varies widely; jt | lemsh 
may be a foreign power intervening abroad, a victor in a war, a protector. In mai 
State in a protectorate, or even a legitimate sovereign acting in an integral their r 
part of his metropolitan territory after an insurrection. The significam | #VI¢v 
common feature is the more than passing interest of the occupant in the ; "spec 
state of affairs in the occupied zone and, therefore, his tendency pro- least a! 
foundly to influence its fate. 

There is a trend, in such cases, to separate general administrative duties | img onc 
from military functions and to entrust them to civilian officials. This was finally, 
done by us in Puerto Rico, in the Philippines and in Cuba, in Egypt by | utmost 
the British, in Crete by the joint occupants, in the Saar valley by the | secupal 
international commission. But this is a technical rather than a material | | 
distinction. What really matters is the purpose of the occupant; does he 
aim at effecting substantial changes in the territory held, or merely a} Very in 
holding the territory as a means of securing other and extrinsic purposes? | prospec 

In the present war, the United Nations are obviously as much con-| tgime. 


cerned with breaking the hold of totalitarian philosophy and practice | mind th 
over the victimized nations of the world as with the military defeat of Not 
the Axis powers. If the above is correct, we as occupants will be faced conside: 
with the need to plan a thorough refashioning of administrative, economic, | ‘he iden 
and educational systems of the countries which we will free from Axis by the 
rule. In addition, the humanitarian character of our enterprise will u-| Mtory c 
doubtedly lead us to inaugurate rehabilitation and relief activities as soon} 9peratin 
as we shall enter foreign soil liberated from the Axis. The precise nature} under Bi 
of our occupation régimes may differ with circumstances; it may vaty German 
from prearmistice occupation to postarmistice occupation; from enemy Russian 
territory to neutral and to Allied territory; from orderly areas to disturbed India, a 
areas. At any rate, the technique of occupation will have to be adapted cap 
In the FF: 


to its purpose. 
From a practical point of view, the first if not foremost question that result in 
such as 


has to be solved in connection with occupation concerns the choice of 
the occupant. This choice is the more important, the longer the occupe Zealand, 
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tion régime is to endure and the fuller the occupant’s control over affairs 
in occupied territory. A special case—which will loom very large in the 
present world-wide conflict—is that in which, because of special interests 
and considerations, one or several of the United Nations may have, or 
may be thought to have, a special stake in the future of the area in question. 

Aside from considering the advantages and burdens of occupying a 
given area from the point of view of the prospective occupant, the prob- 
lem should also be analyzed from the point of view of the area’s inhabitants. 
In many cases, the inhabitants will be divided in their preferences, but 
their main lines of reasoning will be fairly obvious; the ideal occupant, 
as viewed by them, is one whom they will morally trust and intellectually 
respect, who will have the most understanding for local problems and the 
least amount of self-interest, who will have both the means of relieving 
immediate misery and of helping the inhabitants to become self-support- 
ing once more and the knowledge required to accomplish these ends and, 
finally, who will not thrust his views upon the population, but will pay 
utmost attention to its own desires. As can readily be seen, the ideal 
occupant will not be so easily found, and some of the expectations will, 
in effect if not in theory, clash with others. If we take a hard-boiled 
attitude, the expectations of the local populations will not seem to us 
very important, since the controlling factors in the situation will be the 
prospective occupants, not the people to be placed under an occupation 
régime. But precisely because of this, it is necessary for us to keep in 
mind the latters’ point of view. 

Not all assignments of occupants to given areas will result from a 
considered deliberation of the United Nations. In a great many cases, 
the identity of the occupant will, at least in the beginning, be determined 
by the development of military operations. It was but natural that ter- 
titory conquered in the main by British troops under British command 
operating out of bases in Egypt, Sudan, and Kenya, would be placed 
under British military occupation. Similarly, a successful offensive against 
Germany from the East will result in the emergence of wide areas under 
Russian occupation, while offensives against Japan from the West, from 
India, and from the Pacific, will lead to Chinese, British, and American 
occupation zones respectively. Should Russia become involved in the war 
in the Pacific, attacks against Japan from the North and Northwest will 
result in a Russian occupation zone. Later readjustments may follow, 
such as the assignment of special occupation zones to Australia, New 
Zealand, the Netherlands, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and others among the 
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United Nations, whose forces are at present included in larger formations 
under American, British, or Russian command. Among the major United 
Nations, too, changes of disposition and of respective occupation zones 
may take place, with the view to substitute long-range considerations 
for the accidents of warfare. Nevertheless, the initial occupant in 
area will have the advantage of position, and the likelihood of his allies 
exercising pressure upon him to give up, against his wishes, an areg 
already under his occupation is rather small. 

This situation is fully understood by the belligerent nations. In some 
cases, the very disposition of troops, assignment of commands, and direc. 
tion of offensives, while undoubtedly determined in the main by military 
considerations, may well be decided with an eye to prospective occupa- 
tions of territory. A unilateral decision on these points presents all the 
disadvantages of unilateral decisions in a joint war effort. On the other 
hand, instances of cooperative procedure, preferably by all United Nations, 
and at least by those immediately concerned, would be very gratifying, 
Such instances have already occurred; the common agreement of the 
United States, Great Britain, the Netherlands, and Australia, to place 
their forces in a given zone under General McArthur will help to prevent 
misunderstandings when these joint forces proceed to occupy enemy- 
held territory. The American action in placing American forces com 
manded by Generals Stilwell and Chennault under Chinese command, and 
American forces operating out of Britain and the Middle East under 
British command, will similarly contribute to a harmonious solution of 
future occupation problems. Finally, the United States-British decision 
to place General Eisenhower in command of operations in Northwest 
Africa bears unmistakable evidence of having been reached with an eye 
toward occupation aspects no less than for.purely military reasons. Not 
all instances of occupation hitherto occurred have borne the stamp of 
such cooperative handling, and a further extension of the method of 
common deliberation to future territorial offensives might be highly 
desirable. 

Hitherto, the United Nations have uniformly adopted the single 
occupant pattern. Whether in enemy territory (Eritrea, Italian Somali- 
land, Libya) or in neutral, friendly, or ill-defined territory (Faroe Islands, 
Iceland, Iran, Syria and Lebanon, Madagascar, Abyssinia, Algeria, 
Morocco) the practice has been to have the privileges of military occu 
pation exercised by and on behalf of.some one of the United Nations, 
namely the nation whose officer was in supreme command of the front 
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concerned. The only cases of reoccupation of colonial possessions of one 
of the United Nations that have occurred to date are parts of New 
Guinea and the Solomon Islands, recently liberated by Allied troops under 
the command of General McArthur and Admiral Halsey, respectively. 
The régime adopted in the reoccupied portions of New Guinea (under 
Australian mandate) is uncertain. As for the British-owned Solomon 
sands, it is reported that British civilian administration has been re- 
introduced there. From the point of view of administrative efficiency, 
this system undoubtedly presents serious advantages. Furthermore, while 
hostilities proceed, and in the absence of a joint Inter-Allied High Com- 
mand, this system may well offer the only practical solution. 

At the same time, consideration might be given to the advantages of a 
system under which military occupation in any zone, or in some zones 
at least, would take place on behalf of the United Nations as such. A 
joint Inter-Allied “High Commission for the occupied areas” may be 
the solution of many an awkward problem. It may prevent altercations 
and suspicions of imperialistic designs—rather important a point in a 
war of liberation. It may, more particularly, place the task of selecting 
or recognizing native authorities among several rival claimants upon the 
shoulders of the United Nations as a whole, instead of leaving this thank- 
less and delicate burden to the individual occupant—a condition which 
results in open contradictions, leaves the door open to intrigue, and might 
result in serious disunity. 

In so far as general administration is already divorced from military 
affairs in some occupied areas—Iceland, Iran, Northwest Africa, Mada- 
gascar, Syria and the Lebanon—such a change would not appear im- 
possible even during the pre-armistice period. However, while active 
hostilities are continuing on a large scale, objections to such a radical 
departure from tradition can be readily understood. On the other hand, 
once the hostilities come to an end, generally over a very extended and 
decisive front, serious thought should be given to such a substitution of 
joint to single-power occupation. Precedents can be found in peacetime 
wndominia as well as in several cases dating back to 1918 and after, 
notably the joint occupation of Constantinople, of Upper Silesia, of 
Slesvig, of Klagenfurt, the International Governing Commission for the 
Saar and, to some extent, the Inter-Allied Rhineland Commission.‘ 

4A joint “Inter-American Commission for Territorial Administration” 


was decided upon by the meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 
American Republics at Habana, in July, 1940, as the agency that would pro- 
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On the assumption that the practice of single-power occupation will be 
maintained—and certainly nothing in the attitude of the governments of 
the United Nations to date suggests that a deviation from this practice jg 
contemplated—it will be up to each prospective occupant to think oy 
carefully his share in this task. This is especially true of the United 
States, since our economic, military, and moral position among the United 
Nations will assure us of a place of considerable influence, provided w 
know what we are aiming at. 

The first question that confronts the United States in this connection 
concerns the extent and location of areas which we, circumstances per- 
mitting, are willing to occupy. The second question, intimately linked 
with the preceding one, concerns the régime or régimes which we would 
like to institute, for the duration of our occupation, in the areas in question, 
Each territory presents problems of its own and cannot be adequately 
dealt with except on the basis of its peculiar conditions. Nevertheless, 
some clarification might result from the enumeration of the main categories 
of the possible occupied territories. These categories include: (1) Home 
territories of the Axis. (2) Colonial possessions of the Axis. (3) Colonial 
possessions of invaded nations whom we regard as friendly. (4) Home 
territories of invaded nations whom we regard as friendly. (5) Invaded 
colonial possessions of our allies. (6) Invaded home territories of our 
allies. (7) Territories in dispute between several nations. 

The régime applied to the occupied territory, on the basis of the 
differing practices hitherto observed by the United Nations, .varies be- 
tween the following situations: (1) Full exercise of military government 
by the occupant (Italian colonies). (2) Recognition by the occupant of a 
suitable agency that would symbolize the local sovereignty and exercise 
governmental functions, subject to the limitations flowing from the fact 
of military occupation (reinstatement of French sovereignty in Mada- 
gascar by the British occupant, in the person of a representative of 
General de Gaulle; reinstatement of French sovereignty and suzerainty 
in Northwest Africa by the American occupant, in the person of General 

Giraud). (3) Military intervention followed by consensual delimitation 
of functions between the occupants and the local government (Britain 





visionally administer European possessions in the Americas, should the neces- 
sity arise. See: Act of Habana Concerning the Provisional Administration of 
European Colonies and Possessions in the Americas (Department of State 
Bulletin, August 24, 1940, p. 138). 
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and Russia in Iran). (4) Original restriction of the occupant’s interference 
to limited functions of a military nature, pursuant to an agreement stipu- 
lated between the occupant and the local government (American occupa- 
tion of Iceland and New Caledonia). (5) Unilateral changes in the 
political status quo of occupied territory, brought about or decisively in- 
fluenced by the military occupant (British protectorate agreement with 
Abyssinia; British recognition of Syrian and Lebanese independence from 
France) . 

Future developments may be expected to result in further patterns of 
occupation régimes, namely: (6) Civilian government exercised by the 
occupant. (7) Full reinstatement of the legitimate government, with the 
occupying forces relegated to the position of allied or friendly troops 
present in the interest of a common cause. (8) Inauguration, especially 
in colonial areas, of a new native system of government based on the 
principle of self-determination. (9) Assumption of short-range adminis- 
trative functions by the occupant, for the limited purpose of ascertaining 
the people’s choice among rival groups claiming to govern the country, 
or of preserving the integrity of the territory pending settlement of an 
international dispute regarding its boundaries or political status. (10) 
Assumption of administrative functions to cope with disturbed internal 
conditions. 

A public discussion of specific cases would certainly appear inadvisable 
for the present, but attention should be paid to some general considera- 
tions. One of these considerations deals with our prospective part in the 
occupation of Axis territory. Occupation of enemy soil will be an inevitable 
concomitant of victorious warfare. In view of the size of our armed 
forces, we shall naturally find ourselves engaged in it from the very 
beginning. Local inhabitants, aware of the likelihood of a long period of 
foreign occupation, will probably rate us the most desirable of all occu- 
pants. General interest might be best served by having us continue in 
occupation pending the settlement of the controversies in which some of 
our less detached allies might find themselves involved with respect to 
Axis territory. From our own point of view, the most important areas to 
occupy, to demilitarize, and to keep under surveillance, are those whose 
inhabitants have waged war against the United States. It is likely there- 
fore that less objection, within and without the United States, will be 
taised against our taking a considerable part in the occupation of enemy 
territory than against our occupation of any other areas. 

The home territories of Allied and of friendly nations will involve a 
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far more delicate situation. Whatever humanitarian motives might move 
us to undertake the responsibility of administering some of these areas 
during a transitional period for their own good, both motives and practice 
are certain to be challenged. It will be expected by the governments 
concerned, and by a sizeable part of their populations, that the Great 
Powers among the United Nations, the United States included, do not 
arrogate themselves the right of ruling the region, and that their troops 
behave in no other fashion than our troops behave when in Britain, 
Australia, or Brazil. Where the governmental situation is confused, we 
shall be faced, as occupants, with a particularly awkward alternative; 
should we pass on the merits of rival native claimants to governmental 
authority, or should we refuse to do so; in the latter case, should we 
uphold the authority of the group to whom we have accorded previous 
recognition, or should we permit the competitors to settle the question 
among themselves? In either case, we shall be accused—either of inter- 
vention, or of betrayal of associates who refused to appease the Axis and 
fought on our side. 

Colonial areas will confront us with an added difficulty; as occupants, 
we shall have to choose there between observing the prewar pattern of 
colonial conditions, and inaugurating developments tending toward native 
self-rule. Everywhere that we exercise general administration, and no- 
where more so than in disturbed areas, shall we be compelled to take 
difficult decisions in regard to the pattern of local law, agencies, social 
structure, and personnel of native officials, which will be established under 
our authority and with our sanction. 

Another important consideration should be borne in mind; at the 
moment, the United States is at the peak of its popularity abroad. Our 
economic resources, our experience in relief and industrial management, 
our political democracy—more perfect than that of any other Great 
Power, and our reputation for an unselfish attitude toward foreign 
countries relatively unmarred by either old-fashioned imperialism or the 
policy of ideological spheres of influence, cause the inhabitants of potential 
occupied countries to look up to us as the most desirable prospective 
occupants. It would be dangerous, however, to rely too much on this 
momentary popularity, in preparing our plans for the future. We should 
not let it tempt us to go beyond the limits of our administrative and 
economic ability, beyond the limits of our long-range interests and of 
domestic opinion, beyond the line dictated by the need to maintain inter- 
Allied solidarity, and especially beyond the line dictated by an intelligent 
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appreciation of the disillusionments which time and the gruelling task of 
administering alien populations must be expected to bring about. 

This latter point may require some elucidation; the path of the oc- 
cupant will not be easy, especially in European countries which have 
never joined the Axis and whose inhabitants will therefore tend to 
question the very propriety of our rule over them in a war in which they 
were not our enemies. When coming in as liberator, the occupant will 
be enthusiastically received. But should he stay on as the country’s ruler, 
native opinion, painfully sensitive to foreign rule, might prove resentful 
and grow irritated at each mistake of the alien officials. The very wish 
of a benevolent occupant to institute reforms and improve conditions, 
may cause him to interfere more deeply with local patterns and sensi- 
bilities. Native resentment will hardly endanger the occupant’s hold on 
the territory, but in the long run it may exercise a most detrimental 
influence on the relations between the two countries and, therefore, on 
the future of international cooperation in general. The effect on American 
public opinion of such a development—which many Americans will 
simply consider base ingratitude—is also to be considered. 

In the light of this situation, it must be seriously questioned whether 
alien administration in Europe, especially American administration in 
Europe, be not better held down to a minimum. It is significant that in 
Britain, where European psychological factors are better understood, 
there is no noticeable desire to undertake the administration of any non- 
Axis European territory. On the contrary, in non-European areas, where 
our record is the fairest of all Western nations, and where American 
occupation will be generally considered the surest way to freedom, we 
might accept, without inconvenience, as large a share of occupation re- 
sponsibilities as political circumstances will allow. 


VI 


The preceding remarks refer to certain preliminary considerations that 
should govern the establishment of occupation régimes in the circum- 
stances of this war. They do not touch upon the points which, in a higher 
sense, are more important. The essential, after all, is not procedure or 
machinery of occupation, but the activities displayed and the objectives 


| pursued during occupation. Many involved questions will confront us 


and other occupants; how should Axis territory be demilitarized? How 
are Axis sympathizers to be rendered harmless? How should production 
and distribution of commodities be furthered and organized? How should 
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international trade processes be set in motion? How should currency 
questions be solved? How should war criminals be seized? How should 
the civic and property rights of the inhabitants be cleared of the inroads 
made on them during the years of Axis rule? How should Axis holdings 
be liquidated? How should the demoralizing influence of totalitarian rule 
be eliminated? How and in what directibn should the people be recondi- 
tioned and reeducated? And—the most urgent of all questions—how should 
relief and economic rehabilitation be organized with the greatest possible 
speed? The solution of some of these questions will be rendered easier 
by the presence of an ample body.of precedent, detailed in the literature 
on the occupation régimes of the past. Other questions are novel, or 
appear in such novel circumstances that past experience will not prove 
of much help. Some questions will concern the occupant only; others 
will have to be dealt with jointly by several nations. Relief and rehabili- 
tation, more particularly, constitute a problem which is not at all neces. 
sarily linked with occupation. One can give relief to an area without 
occupying or administering it; and one can occupy and administer an 
area without giving it relief. And unless all signs mislead us, the interest 
of the United States in helping humanity to get on its feet will be far 
deeper, and will extend over far wider an area, than its interest in under- 
taking the direct responsibility for governing alien peoples. 

In the light of these ultimate connotations of the occupation problem, 
the preliminary procedural points brought out here are nothing more 
important than a mere framework of the structure. The structure’s put- 
pose is something else again. And yet, it is useful to have a sound frame- 
work. 
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RELIEF AND RECONSTRUCTION?! 


By Crarence E. Pickett anp Spencer Coxe 


The data which are revealed in this statement indicate a crisis, if not a 
forthcoming collapse, in the economy of Europe comparable only to that 
which developed after the Thirty Years War. The chief reason for not 
making a similar statement concerning China and other parts of the 
Orient is lack of adequate data. Famine, flood, and war have, however, 
taken their heavy toll there also. 

It is evident that the situation presented here will, if at all adequately 
met, call for material resources beyond the capacity of the United States 
or of any combination of States to meet. More important, however, than 
the shortage of materials is the question of motive and quality of life 
which is represented in the administration and distribution of material 
supplies. America might seem to have an unprecedented opportunity to 
exploit other parts of the world for her own benefit. But if advantage 
were taken of the peoples now in distress it might defeat every effort at 
constructive postwar cooperation which the United Nations have set for 
themselves in the Atlantic Charter. 

A more subtle question is raised by the desire sometimes expressed to 
use food to preserve order and as a means of exacting pledges of peace 
and a cooperative attitude on the part of those who receive. There is no 
doubt that many situations will arise in which the wise and proper distri- 
bution of food would have a direct bearing upon the restoration of order. 
However, anything which approaches favoritism or the political distribu- 
tion of food can hardly have other than long-time and permanently 
damaging effects upon the recipients. It should likewise be recognized 
that even the most widely administered distribution of the necessities of 
life on a relief basis is an abnormal condition and that the period of such 
relief should be shortened as far as possible. 

Unless American supplies are used for the primary purpose of sharing 
what we have with the victims of war as a first step toward a further 
acceptance of the principle of continuing concern that raw materials, 
food supplies, and cultural benefits shall be shared in the normal channels 
of distribution, our very generosity may lead to suspicion and fear of 


1For a fuller exposition of the problems of relief and reconstruction in 
Europe the reader is referred to a pamphlet ea by the National Plan- 
ning Association, called Relief for Europe, of which this account is largely a 
condensation. 
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food. While actual starvation is confined to a few areas, notably in 
Greece and Poland, the peoples of most European countries are compelled 
to live on a diet not far above the starvation level. In France and Belgium, 
for instance, official rations provide only about 1,100 calories per diem. 
The absolute minimum necessary to preserve the health of a sedentary 
adult is 2,500. Not only is food quantitatively inadequate, but the neces- 
sary “protective” foods containing essential vitamins and minerals are 
particularly wanting. Even in Germany, where enough food is available 
to satisfy hunger, fats, meat, milk, and fruits are becoming scarcer, and 
the population must rely more and more on potatoes and cereals. 

It is hard for Americans to imagine what all these figures and statistics 
mean to the several hundred million suffering Europeans. They mean 
that in the French internment camps, some men are so weak that they 
cannot stand up without help once they have fallen. They mean that 
many Greek stevedores were incapable of unloading wheat from the 
relief ships that finally arrived. Hunger has reduced the people of France 
to a state of apathy. The connection between food and health is, of course, 
too well known to require restatement. But we must realize that the 
catastrophic decline in European health, and the threat of a plague such 
as the world has not seen since 1347, make enormous amounts of food 
the first need of Europe. Where distress is greatest in countries like 
Greece, Yugoslavia, Belgium, and France, energy foods will be needed in 
huge quantities, merely to keep body and soul together. During the very 
first stage, and in areas where pure “relief” will be the dominant con- 
cern, wheat will probably be the largest item. But as soon as starvation 
is arrested, protective foods will assume a more and more important 
place. The real job will be to rehabilitate Europe’s health and, by re- 
storing her agricultural production on sound lines, to insure a good diet 
for the future. Relief, therefore, cannot be measured simply by tons of 
wheat. Milk, cheese, fodder, fertilizer, and farm machinery are some 
of the items that will be fully as important as wheat from the very first. 

Along with food, medical supplies must also be sent with the first 
cargoes. Serums, medical personnel, common drugs, and especially soap, 
will be needed in large quantities. Proper diet will arrest the alarming 
spread of tuberculosis, rickets, and general avitaminosis so general in 
Europe today, but common medical supplies are necessary to check other 
diseases. 

Malaria may be expected to appear in numerous parts of Europe where 
it is endemic. Under-feeding and the dearth of quinine hasten its spread. 
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Malaria debilitates farmers to such an extent that agricultural production 
is seriously curtailed in malarial regions. Thus a vicious circle is estab- 
lished. 

Still more alarming is the appearance of typhus epidemics in various 
places. Typhus, highly contagious disease spread by infected body lice, 
is fatal in from 30 to 70 per cent of the cases, depending on the age of 
the patient. The older the victim, the more likely he is to die of it. In 
Russia after the last war, the epidemic of typhus carried off an estimated 
three million people. It has been prevalent, though not epidemic, in Spain 
since the civil war, but more recently it has occurred on a large scale in 
France (St. Nazaire and Tours), Berlin, Croatia, Rumania, Bulgaria, and 
especially in Poland, where it is certainly of epidemic proportions. By 
February of 1942, it was estimated that fifty thousand had died of typhus in 
Poland. The typhus epidemic in Poland was finally controlled after the 
last war by rigorous application of a cordon sanitaire around infested areas, 
by general delousing, and by washing campaigns. All such measures are 
largely impossible while the war is in progress. 

The decline in European health is indicated by the death rate, which 
has risen sharply. In France, by no means the most afflicted country, it 
is at least 20 per cent above the prewar level. 

Inadequate clothing, housing, and heating also contribute to Europe's 
misery, especially in Northern Europe. 

The foregoing sketch shows Europe’s needs for the most vital con- 
sumers’ goods. These requirements are of an emergency character. But 
if only these bare needs are met, relief will be a mere palliative. Once 
Europe is set on her feet, relief will no longer be necessary. Relief, it 
must be remembered, is both abnormal and unpleasant. It taxes the giver 
and humiliates the recipient. Self-respect and human dignity are as im- 
portant to restore as health and industry. Rehabilitation of Europe's 
economy does not imply autarchy, however, but simply a return to 
healthy production and trade. To help others to help themselves should 
be the guiding principle of a relief administration. The sooner the relief 
administration makes itself unnecessary, the better. 

The economic life of Europe will need to be reconstructed. Disinte- 
gration has already taken place on a large scale. For example, the war 
has created a profound disturbance in industrial production. Actual plants 
have been destroyed by military operations or by sabotage. Moreover, 
production has been geared to the war effort throughout Europe. The 
enormous task of conversion to peacetime production will face the relief 
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administration, for until this is done, there will be mass unemployment 
in the cities, and nothing for urban workers to exchange for the agricul- 
tural products so badly needed. 

Financial chaos can bring a relief program to grief. In this connection, 
we must be aware of the threat of uncontrolled inflation, especially with 
the removal of rationing. 

Transport difficulties of various kinds contribute largely to Europe’s 
present plight, and unless communications are quickly repaired after the 
war, efficient relief will be impossible. Relief and reconstruction depend 
upon both trans-oceanic and internal transport. 

Ocean shipping, as everyone is aware, has suffered enormously from 
wartime sinkings. Even after ship construction has overtaken sinkings, 
it may be many months before an adequate merchant marine is again 
afloat. 

Not only will tonnage be short, but port facilities will often be the 
bottle-neck. The port of Antwerp, for instance, has already been severely 
damaged, and Royal Air Force raids on it continue. Other important 
ports of Western Europe, where relief supplies would naturally be 
brought, have likewise suffered heavy bombings. 

Internal transport, no less important, has suffered equally serious dis- 
locations. In Belgium, for example, the Germans have requisitioned and 
removed from the country at least half of the freight cars, and over 
half of the locomotives. The remaining rolling stock is in a sorry state 
because of lack of grease and oil. Sabotage has also taken its toll. Bel- 
gium’s transport is probably no worse than that of other countries. 

The wholesale dislocation of population will make restoration of normal 
economic activity exceedingly difficult. For example, well over five million 
foreigners are in Germany under duress, either as “voluntary workers,” 
or as prisoners. In other countries, there are hordes of refugees, evacuees, 
and prisoners. When fighting stops, everybody in Europe will want to 
go home, and there will be months of indescribable confusion. Getting 
people settled will be an immediate task of the relief and reconstruction 
organization. 

The disintegration of European agriculture is particularly serious, not 
only because Europe depends for food mostly on its own produce, but 
because 37 per cent of the Europeans depend on farming for their liveli- 
hood. The success of a relief program will be measured largely by the 
extent to which the peasant is quickly put back on his feet and made 
self-supporting. 
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Livestock production has fallen disastrously throughout Europe. Farm. 
ers have had to slaughter their animals chiefly because fodder is unavail- 
able, but also for the sake of meat. Resources of small livestock—pigs, 
and chickens—have suffered the most. In Belgium, for example, four 
fifths of the pigs had been killed by the end of 1941. Cattle, however, 
are being reduced to a lesser, but still serious, extent. 

Crop production has declined in parts of Europe from lack of seeds, 
fertilizer, manpower, draft animals and machinery. 

Serious as is this decline in agricultural production, more fundamental 
maladies in European farming exist, which need to be met and resolutely 
tackled during the relief period. Nationalist efforts at autarchy in various 
countries since the last war have resulted in a serious unbalance in 
European production. In order to make their country self-sufficient in 
bread, farmers have tended to raise cereal crops rather than livestock, 
and other protective foods. In the relief period, these latter products will 
be the most sorely needed in Europe, and the scarcest throughout the 
world. Peasants must therefore be encouraged to raise less wheat and 
more dairy products and fodder. This will be possible because there will 
be surplus supplies of wheat in the New World available for relief ship- 
ments. But such a change in production necessitates fundamental reorgan- 
ization of farming. Peasants will have to be educated, strip farms con- 
solidated, and large estates broken up. Restrictions on imports of grain 
will have to be abolished. Relief will be much more efficient if these 
steps are taken, and the agricultural economy of Europe will be per- 
manently improved. 

Unfortunately, relief and reconstruction are not simply scientific prob- 
lems to be solved by engineers, statisticians, and doctors. Not only has 
the economic life of Europe been shattered, but the political structure 
has been brought to the ground as well. Until government, both national 
and local, has been restored, no relief agency will be able to function 
efficiently. The American Relief Administration after the last war was 
vastly hampered in areas where government, or even worse, the whole 
social fabric had been destroyed. The reestablishment of political life is 
not the task of a relief agency, but it is a necessary prerequisite to physical 
reconstruction. 

The foregoing account indicates that Europe is in the midst of a dread- 
ful catastrophe. If the world is determined to do its best to save what is 
left, it is high time to take stock of our resources, and how they can 
best be used. The question of how to meet the situation naturally re 
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solves itself into two problems (a) the physical problem, and (b) the 
problem of organization. On the physical level we are confronted with 
the task of finding available relief supplies and the ships to carry them. 
There is also the problem of collecting data on actual needs. These 
physical supply problems are tremendous, but at least they are under- 
standable, and susceptible to statistical treatment. On the other hand, 
the organizational problems are much more complicated and delicate. 
Here it must be decided who will be in charge of relief administration, 
what powers they will have, and how relief will be financed. 

With regard to the physical problems, it is often mistakenly believed 
that the United States alone has enough resources to reconstruct Europe. 
Though the United States may be the biggest single supplier of relief 
goods, it will not be able to furnish an overwhelming proportion. For 
instance, one of the greatest needs in Europe will be fats, of which Africa, 
India, and South America have larger potential surpluses than the United 
States. 

Europe’s rebuilding will need the help of every continent. The world’s 
supply of goods will be taxed by the tremendous demand. A supreme 
effort to insure the best use of supplies will also be challenged. But the 
problem calls for more than mere interpretation of data, and skilful 
organization of transportation. Great questions of policy and principle 
must be determined before relief supplies can move. 

But before any detailed discussion of these matters, it is well to make 
clear certain assumptions that are implied. The first is that relief and 
reconstruction should be tendered to all countries needing help, and that 
the degree of need will be the sole criterion. Practical advantage as well 
as humanitarianism impels us to assume this principle. Secretary of Agri- 
culture Claude Wickard explained the purpose of relief and reconstruction 
as follows: 

Somehow the need will have to be anticipated and eventually met, on pain 
of loosing new forces of destruction. It will pay the United States to help, 
if we have the assurance that the result will be a long peace rather than new 
civil or international war. Under our Lend-Lease program, we are providing 
foods and munitions to repel aggression. The same logic will suggest the use 
of food to guard against a repetition of the danger of revolutionary upheavals 
in Europe. Payment may not be immediately in goods or gold. It may be 
simply collaboration in world-healing. As such, it might be highly acceptable. 
World-healing means that those who have been most badly injured will 
be taken care of regardless of how they were hurt. 

A second assumption is that relief and reconstruction are distinctly 
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fields of governmental activity. The magnitude of the need throughour 
the world, and the increasing réle of government in all phases of life, 
make this clear. Private agencies will be utterly incapable of solving the 
problem. The fact that governments everywhere are already the largest 
owners of surplus agricultural stocks, makes such an assumption all the 
more reasonable. This by no means implies that private welfare agencies 
with wide experience will have nothing to say or do, but simply that 
relief will be “official,” and that private agencies will act either as parts 
of, or supplement to, governmental programs. 

Finally, it is assumed that there should be planning for relief on 4 
world-wide scale, with a single administrative authority. The foregoing 
sketch of needs and supplies has shown that it is only by careful coordina 
tion of the two throughout the world that efficiency can be attained, 

The aim of relief is to restore human dignity. Hence, the first principle 
is to get the recipients to support themselves. And this can be done only 
by real reconstruction. Relief itself is immoral and dangerous, both for 
the giver and for the recipient. Those forced to live on a dole resent it, 
as was the case in Germany. Though the feeding program there was per- 
haps the most successful of the postwar relief efforts, many Germans 
today look back with shame and anger on the humiliating day when their 
nation was forced to live on charity. 

Various devices have been used to take the sting out of relief by 
making it reconstruction. For instance, farmers can be helped to do their 
own farming, and small industries can sometimes be started. In Poland 
after the last war, the Quakers devoted much energy and money in 
bringing horses to the peasants, to enable them to plow. Polish horses 
had practically disappeared during the war and many were brought from 
as far away as Siberia. But the project was worth while, because it gave 
the peasants a new lease on life, and was a step toward true agricultural 
rehabilitation. 

A second way to obviate the humiliation often attendant on relief is 
by wise choice of personnel. An organization is known by the people in it, 
and this is peculiarly true of a relief administration, where human contacts 
are of the utmost importance. Once again we must realize the abnormality 
and essential undesirability of relief programs, and bear in mind that it 
is particularly paradoxical to send over large numbers of Americans or 
other outsiders to work on the Continent, when one of the great problems 
will doubtless be unemployment. Doing work which Europeans can them- 
selves do would be an utter negation of the principle of self-support 
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through reconstruction. The first rule then regarding personnel is to 
bring in only as many outsiders as are required, and to rely chiefly on 
local people. The extent to which local personnel will suffice for a relief 
administration depends on the degree of organization in the region in 
question. In Germany after the last war, there were only twenty-five 
Americans in charge of a program that fed as many as one million children 
a day. This was possible because of the high degree of organization in 
Germany, even after the war. There were school committees, church 
committees, labor unions, chambers of commerce, and other groups, in 
every small German town. The ‘outside relief administrators had to 
appoint from such groups a responsible committee, representative of all 
elements. This committee then, entirely local, could be relied upon to 
administer the local feeding prograin far more efficiently than an outside 
committee could have done. The twenty-five outside administrators, 
mostly Americans, made regular visits to each feeding station, to see 
that everything was going as it should. 

The situation was far different in Russia, however, because of the 
general breakdown of community life following upon defeat, revolution, 
and famine. Here, many more Americans were sent in to administer 
American Relief Administration supplies. There was endless friction with 
the Soviet Government (which suspected the outsiders of counter-revolu- 
tionary activities), and with local populations, despite the tact and good 
sense shown by most A.R.A. officials. 

Therefore, we can establish no optimum percentage of outsiders to 
local personnel, but merely state that as a general rule, the fewer out- 
siders the better. Incidentally, this also cuts down on overhead. There 
must always be some supervisors or observers from the country whence 
the supplies come, in order to satisfy the givers that the goods are being 
used properly. But there is never any reason to send over unskilled workers 
to do menial jobs. 

The personnel problem is by no means solved, however, when the 
necessary number has been determined. What kind of people should be 
chosen, where will they be found, how can they be trained? Before 
trying to answer these questions, it is necessary to distinguish between 
the two types of personnel that will be needed. The first is the expert 
or the technician. In this type are included all specialists such as doctors, 
engineers, accountants, and transportation experts. These people will have 
to be sent in large numbers to some countries, like the Balkans or China. 
To recruit and train them is relatively simple. There are objective 
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standards by which a good doctor or accountant can be recognized, 
These experts (except for the doctors) will work mostly behind the 
scenes; they will not be in continual contact with the recipient popula. 
tion. They will work in offices within the administration, and deal with 
the type of problem they have been trained to confront. 

The other type of worker is the administrator, or the manager. This 
man will be dealing with the populations. His job is human engineering, 
and consists largely of meeting people, of explaining the program, and 
of mobilizing local labor. He will fail unless he engenders trust, instills 
good will, gives hope, and encourages self-respect. Such men are rare, 
Also, it is difficult to train them, or even to recognize them. Chief 
the qualities they must possess is adaptability. A relief administrator 
will find himself in a strange country, where people live differently, and 
have different ideas. He must be able to fit in, and he must be capable 
of meeting unprecedented situations and crises that always arise. Second, 
and this is even more intangible, he must be motivated by a spirit of 
human concern, which is not precisely the same as a mere desire to do 
good. Unless this spirit is evident, he will fail to win the good will and 
cooperation of the people, especially in ex-enemy countries. He certainly 
must not go over as a “career man.” Since the best relief is that which 
lasts the shortest, the relief administration should seek people interested 
solely in doing the job speedily and well, not in making a profession of it, 

The inherent qualities of adaptability, human concern, tact and serenity 
are of prime importance. While training may accomplish much, what 
the person really is, is more significant. But after people possessing all 
these attributes have been selected, training will still be necessary. Mere 
good intentions on the part of an administrator will not suffice. Just what 
the training should consist of is a matter of some debate. Everyone agrees, 
however, that competence in language is essential. Language is important 
not only for the sake of efficiency, but also because a relief administrator 
able to talk to the people in their own language makes a better impres- 
sion. There will be enough resentment against foreign bureaucrats any- 
way, and it is adding insult to injury to send over men who cannot even 
talk the language. 

Beyond basic knowledge of language, a relief worker should have an 
elementary acquaintance with the geography, history, and economics of 
the country where he is to serve, and with its laws, customs, and litera 
ture. Men so equipped will be better able to perform their jobs sympa 
thetically. 
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Whether or not relief is humiliating depends largely upon the type of 
relief agency that is created. If all nations concerned with relief, either 
as givers or recipients, are allowed to share in policy-forming, a better 
spirit will prevail than if one country or a small group of great powers, 
dictate policy. Though the broad policies of relief should be determined 
by a truly international body, a smaller body, perhaps with a single 
director-general, should be responsible for the actual administration. 
Technical decisions would be made by special committees of experts, 
advising the administrative agency, and actual distribution would in most 
cases be carried out by national or local groups, charged with the task 
by the administration. 

International control is advisable not merely because of the sensibilities 
of small nations. It will also be more efficient. For example, a decision 
concerning relief supplies to Belgium would more likely be sound if a 
Belgian were in the body making the decision. 

Furthermore, the broader the international cooperation, the less like- 
lihood there is that relief will be used for political purposes. It is inevitable 
that large supplies of food in a starving world will constitute a tremendous 
potential weapon. “Food will win the war and write the peace” is no 
exaggeration. Such a weapon ought to remain in international hands. 

Broad international organization of relief is more consistent with the 
ultimate purpose of relief than any other arrangement. We have seen that 
relief must be part of reconstruction. Now the absolute sine qua non of 
reconstruction in Europe is international collaboration. The reorganiza- 
tion of agriculture, the restoration of continental and trans-oceanic ship- 
ping, the resettlement of populations, and all other great tasks of the 
transitional and reconstruction periods can be solved only by international 
cooperation, and they are all tasks that must be initially tackled by the 
telief agency. 

If there is to be international cooperation after the war, relief is an 
excellent area in which to begin, first because the problem is world-wide, 
and second, because it is not an intrinsically political question. A success- 
ful international relief project would show the world the value and feasi- 
bility of international cooperation. 

Three guiding principles of relief have been indicated: (1) the relating 
of relief to reconstruction, (2) the careful choice of personnel, and (3) 
organization on international lines. Another necessity is to use previous 
experience in relief, and existing international machinery. Various ex- 
perienced private relief agencies will be invaluable, especially in supplying 
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trained personnel. However, their usefulness will not end there. Indeed, 
it would be most unfortunate if private agencies simply turned their 
personnel over to some monster official body, and then disappeared from 
the picture completely. After the last war, private agencies like the Joint 
Distribution Committee, the Near East Foundation, and the American 
Friends Service Committee performed special tasks in areas where 4 
large official body would have had great difficulties. The official body 
should, in fact, place as much of the burden of local administration on 
private agencies as possible. This will have the further advantage of 
insuring some degree of decentralization in an undertaking that might, 
by virtue of its size, tend to become paralyzed by central control. 

The official agency should also use the administrative abilities and 
experience of certain other nonrelief organizations, particularly inter. 
national bodies. In the field of public health, for instance, there is the 
Health Organization of the League of Nations at Geneva which, although 
it has been reduced by the war, could quickly expand and make its wide 
experience available. 

No organization designed for relief and reconstruction can afford to 
overlook the whole experience of the American Relief Administration, 
Though conditions will be far different this time, much can be learned 
by careful study of both the wisdom and mistakes of that great under- 
taking. Today we have a great advantage over Mr. Hoover and his 
colleagues, who had no comparable precedents to guide them, but who 
nevertheless carried out a tremendous job with great efficiency and 
devotion. 

Indeed, it is largely from the successes and failures of the A.R.A. that 
the principles just described have been derived. And in one other respect, 
namely finance, the history of the A.R.A. is especially illuminating. We 
now know the dangers of allowing immediate financial considerations to 
affect a relief enterprise. If the principle is accepted that needs constitute 
the primary criterion, the financial aspect should be adjusted accordingly. 
The limit of relief and reconstruction aid will then be determined by the 
magnitude of available supplies, rather than by how much money can be 
spared. Relief should not be run like a commercial enterprise. The nature 
of the task prevents its being a successful business enterprise, and 
conduct it as such might impair its efficiency as a relief organization. If 
relief is given only to those who can pay cash, or who are good risks for 
a loan, in all probability, the heaviest sufferers would receive little. In 
any case, there is no use expecting, as we did after the last war, that 
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relief can be paid for. In the beginning, at least, relief administrations 
will have to decide between making a gift with good grace, or letting 
furope starve. 

It seems probable indeed that the notion of specific repayment for 
relief supplies will be discarded. The larger compensation will be in the 









‘TE @ / form of world healing, in which all have an interest. Every nation can 
body | uke part in relief, for all have something to contribute, either in goods 
NM Of § or services. All these resources should be considered as a pool, and the 
e of allocation regarded as a multilateral, reciprocal, lend-lease arrangement. 






The present has as much to teach us as the past. The principle that 
existing machinery for international collaboration must be adapted for 
purposes of relief and reconstruction applies a fortiori at the present 
moment. For several exceedingly useful precendents now exist, indicating 
















that international cooperation in postwar problems can become a reality. 
ough | The Lend-Lease agreements, for example, recognize the principle that it 
wide | is to the advantage of this country to ship vast amounts of food and other 
supplies overseas without immediate payment, or even without promise 
d 0 | of specific payment in the future. 
won. { A second precedent is the Preliminary International Wheat Agree- 
med } ment, signed by the four great wheat producing nations (United States, 
der- Canada, Argentina, Australia), and Great Britain, the largest importer. 
his | Ip this agreement, signed in the spring of 1942, the signatories arranged, 
_ among other things, to create a pool of 100,000,000 bushels, for “inter- 





governmental relief,” wherever it may be necessary, free of charge. 

The appointment of Herbert Lehman by President Roosevelt as Director 
of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation indicates that the United States 
Government intends to be ready with large-scale relief for necessitous 










We | areas held by the United Nations. Mr. Lehman’s mandate is to organize 
8} American relief for such areas, even before the end of the war. His task 
tute § isto set up an American relief administration. Important as this step is, 
gly. | it is by no means the final answer to the relief problem which, as has 
= been demonstrated, must be solved internationally. The basic decisions 
l 





necessary for the formation of an over-all international relief agency have 
not yet been made. Until such an agency is created, no concrete or ade- 
quate measures of preparation can be taken. Considerable confusion and 
overlapping remain among those making plans. Meanwhile, time is 
slipping by. It is of the utmost importance that well-coordinated machinery 
for relief and reconstruction be ready to operate as soon as conditions 
permit. The first days of peace must bring relief for Europe, if the victors 
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are to remain popular. It is imperative that machinery be created in 
advance, even though it will need to be adapted constantly to changing 
circumstances. 

Even when plans are coordinated, and an efficient administration js 
established, there is every indication that available supplies will falj 
short of the tremendous needs. The longer the war lasts, the more unable 
the world will be to save what is left of Europe. The war has 
done irreparable damage, not only in destroying lives, but in filling men’s | 
souls with hatred and despair. No amount of relief can change this. It is | @°™Y 
done, and we shall pay for it for many years to come. Restoration of 
human faith and dignity is our real task. After the degradation of war, | Méit 
it may seem impossible, yet from the wreckage of body and mind, we 
must play our part in attempting to build a new Europe and a new world, | 
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UPROOTED JEWS IN THE IMMEDIATE 
POSTWAR WORLD! 


By Jacos Rosinson 
INTRODUCTION 


No adequate planning for the Jews in postwar Europe would be possi- 
ble today even if we had the full factual information which only the 
enemy possesses. The situation of the Jews in Axis Europe is subject to 
swift and catastrophic change, leading at an accelerating tempo toward 
their total extinction. For the destruction of the entire Jewish people is 


| one of Germany’s declared war aims, repeatedly proclaimed by Hitler 
_ and his lieutenants. On January 30, 1939, Hitler swore that if war came 


it would result in “‘the annihilation of the Jewish race in Europe.” Three 
years later (January 30, 1942), he declared before the Reichstag: 


We know full well that the war can end only by the extermination of the 
Germanic peoples or by the disappearance of Jewry from Europe. Aryan 


| peoples will not be removed from Europe and this war will see the destruc- 
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~~ 


tion of Judaism. 

Hinting darkly how far this process had already advanced, Hitler told 
his people nine months later (speech of November 8, 1942) that while in 
the past many had ridiculed his prophecies of doom for the Jews, “count- 
less numbers of those who laughed then no longer laugh today.” 

Paralleling the extermination drive is the use of anti-Semitic propa- 
ganda as the primary ideological weapon of German warfare. Hitler, 
Rosenberg, Goebbels and other leaders of the Third Reich, have quite 
openly declared their intention to disunite and disintegrate the demo- 
cratic world by invoking anti-Semitism. This idea finds its most striking 
recent formulation in the words of S.S.Group Leader Karl Rudolf Werner 
Best, legal adviser to the Gestapo. In an address to Elite Guard (S.S.) 
functionaries on July 27, 1942, Best declared: 

The Jewish question is the dynamite wherewith we blow up the redoubts 
where the last snipers of liberalism have dug in. Nations who abandon their 
Jews, thereby give up their previous judaized form of life, based on false ideals 
of freedom. Only thereafter can they take their place in the fight for a new 
world.2 

1 This paper is not an analysis of the permanent elements of the “Jewish 
problem.” It deals only with the problems which have resulted from ten 
years of Hitler’s anti-Jewish policy in Europe. 

2 Die Weltwoche, Ziirich, No. 462, September 18, 1942. 
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Best is also the author of the formula that ‘The extermination and re. 
moval of foreign peoples does not, according to historical experience, 
conflict with the laws of life, if carried out totally.”’* 

This formula brings within the realm of possibility the eventual ex. 
tinction of all non-Germanic peoples living within the areas marked og 
by Germany as its ordained Lebensraum. The Jews have already bem 
officially condemned by the German Government as the first people t 
be extirpated. This plan is now being executed on a scale, and with 4 
cold, scientific thoroughness, quite inconceivable in any earlier and less | 
“civilized” period of human history. Because of the grave inroads ab | 
ready made, the very survival of the Jews, at least in Europe, depends not | 
only upon the victory of the United Nations, but upon how soon that vie. | | 
tory is won. This is the unpredictable circumstance which conditions | | 
all postwar planning for Jews. 


I. Errects or Axis Rute 
A. Decimation of European Jewry 


When the war began, there were about 8,250,000 Jews in the European 
territories now held by the Axis. In July, 1942, there were only about 
5,000,000, of whom over 3,500,000 were concentrated in devastated 
Poland and occupied Soviet territory. Of some 1,750,000 Jews who suc- 
ceeded in escaping the Axis since the outbreak of hostilities, about 1,- 
600,000 were evacuated by the Soviet Government from Eastern Poland 
and subsequently occupied Soviet territory, and transported far into the 
Russian interior and beyond the Urals. About 150,000 others managed 
to reach Palestine, the United States, and other countries beyond the seas, 

At least 1,500,000 Jews were known to have perished between Sep 
tember, 1939 and July, 1942. Thus in less than three years’ time, Hitler 
had already made good his threat to the extent of exterminating 18.4 pet 
cent of the Jewish population of occupied Europe. Of this number, about 
500,000 were slain in mass pogroms organized by the German army, the 
Gestapo and their satellite allies. An additional 550,000 perished of stat- 
vation, exposure, forced labor, and epidemics. At least 50,000 committed 
suicide or were tormented to death in concentration camps, especially in | 
Germany and Austria. About 200,000 Jews fell in battle as soldiers and 
guerrilla fighters. Finally, some 200,000 out of an estimated 700,000 


3 Festgabe fuer Heinrich Himmler, Darmstadt, 1941, quoted in Die Nation, | 
Berne, 1942, No. 33. 
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dre-| Jewish deportees (as of July, 1942) died en route to ghettos and reserva- 
ence,| tions in Eastern Europe. Nor is this an accident, for in deporting Jews 
eastward, the Germans make certain that hunger, cold, and death accom- 
l ex | pany them on their journey. A report to Gestapo Chief Heinrich Himmler 
lout | from Group Leader Ferdinand Hiegs admits that 30 per cent of those 
been | deported by the German Government fail to survive.‘ 
leto | Of the remaining 5,000,000 Jews who were still alive in occupied 
itha Europe last July, the great majority have been deported to concentration 
areas in the East and confined to ghettos, reservations, and penal labor 
sal colonies. Of the 700,000 driven from their homes in Western and Central 
snot | Europe, those who have survived are in Poland and occupied Soviet terri- 
vic- | tory. Of some 1,200,000 Jews who lived in Germany, Austria, France, 
ions Holland, and Belgium when Hitler came to power, only about one fourth 
were still there after three years of war. 
At first, Jews were concentrated mainly in the ghettos of Lodz, Warsaw, 
and other Polish cities. Recently mass transports have again been routed 
| out of the Polish ghettos, ostensibly for deportation to the devastated 
and scorched earth areas which the Germans are holding against the 
Soviet armies and guerrillas. Large numbers of Jews who were shipped 
from Warsaw and Lodz in August and September, 1942, to an unknown 
destination have not been heard from since. During the past six months, 
“tesettlement in the East” has become a Gestapo euphemism for the 
mass murder of deported Jews in designated extermination centers. Con- 
| sequently there is no way of knowing how many of the 3,500,000 who 
| were in German-occupied Poland and Soviet territory last July have since 
| perished. The most conservative estimate for the second half of 1942 is 
+ | 200,000 additional deaths. 
© | More than three fourths of the Jews of Axis-held Europe have been 
| either uprooted or have perished. There is no contemporary parallel to 
¢ this among any other people in the world. 
i The physical state of the still surviving Jewish population of half- 
_ starved Europe may be appreciated in part by comparing their food 
tej | Tations with those received by the other enslaved peoples. In at least 
seven ways, Jews face a more desperate situation. (1) A very large pro- 
aa.| portion of the general European population is agrarian, so that even under 
the worst conditions there are millions of farmers and peasants who have 
— | direct access to certain crops and are in no immediate peril of starvation. 
iim, Among the Jews, an overwhelmingly urban population, there are no 
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4 Die Weltwoche, Ziirich, No. 455, July 31, 1942. 
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large agrarian elements. (2) The food rations for Jews are almost every. 
where less than those for the general population. In order to facilitate 
the enforcement of this inhuman discrimination, the Germans ordered 
easily distinguishable rations cards to be issued to jews. 

In the ghettos of occupied Poland, for example, Jews obtain only 429 
grams of bread weekly, which is 43 per cent of the Greek ration, one 
third of the allotment for Poles, 27 per cent of the Belgian ration, 25 per 
cent of the Dutch, 24 per cent of the Norwegian, and 23 per cent of the 
French. (3) Jews cannot purchase the few unrationed articles still avail. 
able (certain vegetables and fruits) and (4) are denied access to many | 
rationed products (e.g. fats). (5) They are usually compelled to make | 
their purchases at such restricted hours when stocks are either depleted 
or entirely gone. (6) The supplementary rations issued for heavy manual | 
labor are not given to Jewish workers impressed into Nazi labor gangs, | 
(7) Because they are imprisoned in ghettos upon pain of death and are 
otherwise confined in their movements, Jews cannot go to the country- 
side in search of food.® 

Starvation; forced labor; disease produced by overcrowding under 
abominable conditions; the deliberate withholding of medical supplies; 
and the closing of Jewish hospitals are taking a terrific toll. A very high 
percentage of the Jewish population has contracted tuberculosis and 
other chronic diseases. Of 17,000 cases of spotted typhus in Warsaw in 
1941, 15,749 occurred among Jews. In the Warsaw ghetto, which hada 
population of about 500,000 in 1941, there were 47,433 deaths, as against | 
only 4,000 Jewish deaths in 1939 (for a Jewish population of about 375, | 
000). There were 19,200 non-Jewish deaths in Warsaw in 1941 fora | 





non-Jewish population of about 830,000, compared to about 10,000 in | i 


1939 for roughly the same population. Thus while non-Jewish deaths did | 
not quite double, the Jewish death toll rose more than eightfold. The 


death rate in the Warsaw ghetto—the largest single concentration center * i 


for Jews in Axis-held Europe—was nearly twice as high as in famine- 
stricken Greece. 


B. Discriminatory Laws and Practices 


Throughout Axis-controlled Europe, Jews are subject to a wide range 
of oppressive decrees and practices inaugurated in Germany and since 
extended over the whole face of the continent. Until Hitler came to 
power, the principle of equality before the law had won general accept- 


5 See “Starvation in Europe” Jewish Affairs, February, 1943. 
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ance in most of Europe. In some countries Jews still had to contend with 
administrative and economic discrimination and to guard vigilantly the 
rights they had won in their long struggle for emancipation, but they 
were formally recognized as equal citizens by every State. 

Since 1933 the darkest pages of the past have returned to life, bringing 
a recrudescence of discriminatory measures long since repudiated by civ- 
ilized States. The first racial laws, enacted in Germany in 1933, were 
extended to the Saar (1935), Upper Silesia (1937), and occupied Austria 
(1938). After Munich they were applied to the territories seized from 
Czechoslovakia. A few months later, anti-Jewish legislation spread to 
occupied Bohemia-Moravia and tiny Memel. As the German armies 
fanned out over Europe, anti-Jewish laws were decreed in their wake for 
occupied Danzig, Poland, Belgium, Holland, Luxembourg, France, 
Yagoslavia, and Greece.® After the German attack upon Russia, such 
laws were extended to the Baltic area, Eastern Poland, and occupied 
Soviet territory. Meanwhile Germany’s allies, puppets, and satellites 


| followed the Nazi example, as Italy, Slovakia, Rumania, Hungary, Vichy 


France, and Bulgaria enacted anti-Jewish laws. In some cases (Poland, 
Hungary, Rumania) past anti-Jewish laws and practices were coordinated 
into the general Nazi pattern. Of the occupied States which retained a 
shadow identity, only Denmark has thus far bravely refused to enact 


| anti-Jewish laws. Finland also refrained from enacting anti-Jewish legis- 


lation, but the small Jewish population has been subjected to hardships. 
Anti-Jewish laws and decrees have multiplied many times since Ger- 
many set the pace ten years ago.” The end result for Jews has been the 
complete destruction of all civil and political rights; exclusion from trade, 
industry, the professions, sciences, literature, the arts, and educational 
institutions; racial segregation including the ban on intermarriage; denial 
of the benefits of social legislation; dissolution of their public law relig- 


‘ ious communities; the destruction of their religious institutions; compul- 


sory enrollment in State-controlled Jewish communities and “central 
offices” whose chief purpose is to organize forced labor and deportation; 
individual stigmatization through badges and identity cards; segregation 
in restricted areas, reservations, concentration and internment camps. 
Frequently these laws merely provide ex post facto sanction for results 


6 No specific anti-Jewish decrees were enacted in occupied Norway, but 
practices have followed the general Nazi pattern. 

7 The German Reichsgesetzblatt alone contains no less than 388 items since 
1933. Slovakia has a Jewish Code consisting of 270 articles. 
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already attained by administrative fiat, arbitrary court decisions, party 
instructions or direct action. 

As a consequence of these measures, Jews have been almost completely 
stripped of everything they once possessed. States, corporations, and in- 
dividuals have reaped the material benefits of confiscated Jewish property 
and the elimination of Jewish professional and business competition, 
Although the Germans have seized by far the largest part of the loot, in 
many cases the local non-Jewish population of occupied territories has 
also shared. It is still impossible to establish the precise value of config. 
cated Jewish-owned property, but it is known to run into billions of 
dollars. 

Another major result of anti-Jewish legislation is that great masses of 
Jews have been deprived of their nationality and rendered stateless. This 
was accomplished in part by the denationalization of certain categories 
of persons “hostile to the Third Reich,”® and by the Vichy decree for 
the denationalization of persons who left France without special reason 
between May 10 and June 30, 1940.° These edicts, while not expressly 
directed against Jews, affected them seriously. 

Jews were directly hit by German, Italian, Hungarian, and other laws 
of denationalization and denaturalization.!° Wholesale denationaliza- 
tion of all Jews having their “habitual residence abroad” was decreed by 
the Reich on November 25, 1941.1 A similar measure was adopted by 
the puppet Slovak Government with regard to Jews previously deported 
or forced to leave under the constitutional law of expulsion of May 15, 


1942.!2 





8 The German denaturalization and expatriation law of July 14, 1933, | 


Reichsgesetzblatt 1, 480, amended by the law of July 10, 1935, RGBI. I, 1o15. 
9 French law of July 23, 1940, Journal Officiel, p. 4569. 
10 For Germany: the above-mentioned law of July 14 and the executive 


order of July 26, 1933, RGBI., 1, 538; For Italy: decree of September 7, 1938, | 


Article 3, Gazeta Ufficiale, No. 230, incorporated as Article 23, the provisions 
for the defense of the race of November 17, 1938, ibid. No. 264; For Hungary: 
Article 3 of the law of May 4, 1939, Orszagos Tervenytar May 5, 1939; For 
France: the law of July 16, 1940, Journal Officiel, p. 4535. 

See: Polish decree of March 31, 1938 (Dziennik Ustaw 1938 No. 22, Pos. 
191) empowering the Minister of Interior to deprive persons living abroad 
and “failing to maintain ties with Poland” of their Polish nationality, which 
affected Jews for the most part, was revoked ex nunc by a decree of the Presi- 


dent of the Polish Republic on November 28, 1941 (Dz. Ust. No. 8. Poz. 22, | 


London). 
11 RGBI. I, 722. 
12 Slovenski Zakonnik, No. 68. 
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was very strong, Rumania had enacted a law which deprived about 
250,000 Jews of their Rumanian citizenship and nationality.” Later Ru- 
mania denationalized Jews who left Northern Bukovina and Bessarabia 
following the outbreak of Soviet-Rumanian hostilities; as well as Ru- 
manian Jews living in France. The latter thereby became liable to de- 
portation to Eastern Europe. 

Such have been the effects of Axis policy toward the Jews up to now. 
They confront the postwar world with the following immediate and 
urgent problems: 

1. The surviving Jews will have been systematically starved and ex- 
posed to disease, as well as forbidden to exercise, maintain, or acquire 
the skills necessary for self-maintenance; they will have to be rehabili- 
tated physically, and provided with opportunities for general and voca- 
tional education. 

2. They have lost their citizenship and suffer under legal disabili- 


measures. 

3. They have been uprooted from their homes; they will have to be 
resettled where they are, in their old homes, or in new places to which 
they will emigrate. 

4. They have lived in an economic void under Axis rule; they will 
have to be reintegrated into the new economics of the postwar world, 
either in their former occupations, or in new ones for which they will be 
trained. 

II. Some FunDAMENTAL Postwar ProBLeMs 


A, Legal and Political 


The nullification of all anti-Jewish laws and decrees in areas liberated 
from Axis rule may be expected even before hostilities cease. Obviously 
these laws have no place in a democratic postwar world. They violate 
the principles of the Altantic Charter and the Four Freedoms, as well as 
the basic doctrines upon which all democratic constitutions rest. That 
the United Nations are concerned with the swift repeal of such laws was 
made clear by President Roosevelt’s statement of November 17, 1942, 
ten days after the first American troops had landed on the shores of 
French North Africa. Said the President: 


18 Law of January 21, 1938, Monitorul Oficial, No. 18. 
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I have requested the liberation of all persons in Northern Africa who had 
been imprisoned because they opposed the efforts of the Nazis to dominate 
the world and I have asked for the abrogation of all laws and decrees inspired 
by Nazi governments or Nazi ideologists. 

That request, the first step toward the liberation of all those whom the 
Axis has oppressed and persecuted, is a notable milestone on the road to 
freedom. But it does not resolve the issue. When the German and Axis 
armies begin to fall back in retreat in Europe as well as in Africa, a 
variety of still unpredictable situations may arise. Certain principles of 
law and legitimate government must, therefore, be clearly formulated 
and understood. 

In the first place, all anti-Jewish measures imposed by Germany and 
the Axis in occupied countries and territories flagrantly violate the Fourth 
Hague Convention of 1907! (to which Germany is a party) and are, 
therefore, null and void under international law. According to the Hague 
Convention, an occupying power may introduce only such measures as 
are necessary for the administration of the occupied territory. All acts of 
discrimination against a particular class of persons go beyond the pur- 
view of the Hague Convention and are invalid. The constitutions of every 
country which has been occupied, guaranteed equal rights to all citizens 
without distinction of race, religion, or language. The Belgian Govern- 
ment in exile, in an avis officiel explaining its decrees of January 10, 1941, 
noted that discriminatory acts by the occupying power were null and 
void, for they constitute “infringements of the sovereignty of the Belgian 
State, especially of the constitutional principle of the equality of all 
Belgians, without distinction of faith, race, or language.” (See footnote | 
19 below). Confiscatory measures, too, are not permitted by the Hague | 
Convention. It is immaterial whether confiscation was decreed by 4 
general law,!® by decrees directed against special groups including Jews," | 
or by speical laws against Jewish property, together with general laws of | 
confiscation of the property of other “enemies of Germany.”?7 | 

The invalidity of such acts has been specifically noted by a decree of 
the Polish Government in exile of November 30, 1939;18 by two decrees 


14 Articles 43-56. 

15 Ordinance of the Government General of January 24, 1940, Verordnungs- 
blatt, 1940, I, 23. 

16 Against Jews and Frenchmen in Alsace (Decrees of July 13 and August 
7, 1940); against Jews and gypsies in occupied Serbia (May 30, 1941) | 
VOBI. des Militaerbefehlshabers in Serbien, No. 8, p. 84. 

17 E. g. Holland, decree of July 4, 1940; and Poland, September 17, 1940. 

18 Polish Official Gazette, No. 102. 
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of the Belgian Government-in-Exile;!* by a Luxembourg decree of April 
22, 1941;2° by a Czechoslovak statement of December 19, 1941;71 and 
by a Yugoslav decree of May 28, 1942.7 The most striking feature of 
these decrees is that all private contracts executed under Axis occupation 
are either presumed unlawful or their legality may be contested. This 
provides an additional basis for the invalidation of transactions arising 
out of confiscation of forced transfer, and for compensation for losses 
thereby suffered. 

The so-called laws and decrees enacted by the puppet régimes of Slo- 


| yakia and Croatia can certainly claim no validity, and the legislative acts 
_ already adopted to nullify them by the legitimate governments-in-exile 
| (Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia) should suffice. 


As far as Germany and her allies are concerned, the following consid- 


| erations should prevail: First of all, the United Nations are pledged to 


something more than the defeat of the armed forces of the Axis. Their 
leading spokesmen have repeatedly declared that the complete destruc- 
tion of Hitlerism is the paramount cause for which the war is being fought, 
and they have been so understood by their peoples. Obviously the com- 
plete destruction of Hitlerism is impossible without destroying its cor- 
nerstone—the ideology of racism embodied and implied in the so-called 
Nuremberg laws and their later elaborations. The United Nations forces 


| of occupation which will probably be sent to police Germany and other 


Axis territory (pending the establishment of conditions for their return 


| to the international community), will have to promulgate the necessary 


decrees for restoring domestic tranquillity and civil peace. The abroga- 
tion of racial laws by the military and police authorities of the United 
Nations will be an intrinsic part of the destruction of Hitlerism, and will 
be consonant with the principles laid down in the Atlantic Charter and 
the Four Freedoms. 

Any armistice or other agreement which is concluded with the pro- 
visional legitimate representatives of Germany and other Axis States, 
if any such representatives exist and are recognized when hostilities 


19 Belgium, 1941, No. 3 pp. 44ff. These two decrees reproduce word for 
word the law promulgated by the then Belgian Government-in-Exile in 1917, 
which provided inter alia that the lawful owner need not pay to the possessor 
the price which the latter paid. This law was applied in full by the Belgian 
courts after the liberation of the country. 

20 Moniteur, No. 2, 1941. 

21 Czechoslovak Economic Council, New York, Bulletin No. 2, 1942. 

22 Sluzebne Novine (London, June 18, 1942). 
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cease, must contain a provision annulling all such laws, for the reasons 
already indicated. 

Other legal titles also exist for the invalidation of anti-Jewish legisla. 
tion. At the last Peace Conference the German delegation promised that 
the Reich would adhere to the general principles then laid down for the 
protection of minorities.2* For Austria, Danzig, Hungary, Rumania, 
and Bulgaria, there are the obligations under the Minorities Treaties of 
1919-1920 which, although violated, have not been formally repudiated, 

As far as France is concerned, all German decrees concerning the 
Jews are null and void under the Hague Convention, while the laws 
enacted by the Vichy régime are in clear violation of the Declaration of 
the Rights of Man of August 26, 1789. The Vichy law of July 10, 1940, 
granting sweeping powers to Marshal Pétain, did not abrogate the Dec. 
laration of the Rights of Man.2* Moreover, the decrees thereafter en- 
acted in derogation of the rights and liberties secured under the Consti- 
tution and laws of the Third Republic are invalid even under the termsof 
the Vichy decree of July 10, 1940. Such organic changes require, in the 
language of the decree itself, that they be “ratified by the nation and 
applied by assemblies which will be created.”*° The Fighting French 
headed by General Charles de Gaulle have refused to recognize the 
validity of the Vichy anti-Jewish decrees. With the restoration to French 
territories and to France itself of a legitimate government, the principles 
of liberty and equality which have been France’s greatest heritage for 
more than 150 years, must again prevail. 

Declarations by free movements purporting to represent the democratic 
aspirations of States and former States now allied or aligned with Nazi 
Germany, may assume importance if such free movements later become 
recognized provisional governments with the power to make law. 

The retroactive nullification of all racial legislation and its effects 
(e.g. where title to Jewish property rests directly or indirectly on anti- 
Jewish legislation), as well as the reéxamination of court sentences (both 
civil and penal) imposed upon Jews by Axis tribunals and administre 
tive bodies, seems to be a clear duty of the United Nations, as the oppor- 
tunity arises. 


23 Observations de la Delegation Allemande au sujet des Conditions de Pais, 
Vol. II, p. 27. 

24 Aulard-Mirkine-Guetzevitch. Les Declaration des Droits de T Homme, 
Paris, Payot, 1929, p. 15. See also p. 8. See also Duguit. Traité de Droit Con 
stitution, Théorie Générale de I Etat, 1911, chap. IV, par. 72. 

25 Loi Constitutionelle du 10 Juillet, 1940 (J. O. p. 4513). 
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The plea of bona fides will hardly be admissible with regard to pur- 
chasers of “‘Aryanized” property, for it is common knowledge that such 
transfers are made directly or indirectly under duress. The Belgian law 
of January 10, 1941, states (Article 3) that “goods (disposed of under 

ressure of enemy act) may be reclaimed from any possessor, without 
obligation of the owner, in any case, to repay the price they cost, the 
possessor retaining only the right of recourse against the person from 
whom he obtained the goods.” (See footnote 19 above). On January 5, 
1942, the United States of America, the United Kingdom, the British 
Dominions and India, China, Soviet Russia, and other European members 
of the United Nations, issued the following declaration from which the 
spirit in which they regard this question emerges clearly: 

The Union of South Africa, the United States of America, Australia, Bel- 
gium, Canada, China, the Czechoslovak Republic, the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
Greece, India, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Po- 
land, Yugoslavia, and the French National Committee: 

Hereby issue a formal warning to all concerned, and in particular to per- 
sons in neutral countries, that they intend to do their utmost to defeat the 
methods of dispossession practiced by the governments with which they are 
at war against the countries and peoples who have been so wantonly assaulted 
and despoiled. The governments making this declaration and the French Na- 
tional Committee reserve all their rights to declare invalid any transfers of, 
or dealings with, property rights and interests of any description whatsoever 
which are, or have been, situated in the territories which have come under 
the occupation or control, direct or indirect, of the governments with which 
they are at war or which belong or have belonged to persons, including ju- 
ridical persons, resident in such territories. This warning applies whether 
such transfers or dealings have taken the form of open looting or plunder or 
of transactions apparently legal in form, even when they purport to be vol- 
untarily effected. 

The moral importance of this collective declaration is very great, 
but it must be implemented by effective treaties and laws to abolish, 
repeal, and annul both the legal and extra-legal practices of the Axis. 

In the light of the experience of the past quarter of a century, immedi- 
ate drastic steps should be taken to solve the problem of statelessness 
which will loom so large for Jews. All acts of deprivation of nationality, 

individual and collective; of native born and naturalized persons, should 
be retroactively nullified. Should a conflict arise out of these provisions 
and newly created situations (e.g. through the acquisition of new na- 
tionality) the persons affected should have the right of option. In addi- 
tion to the alternative choice of nationality, such persons should have 
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the right to acquire the citizenship of the country to which they were 
deported, evacuated, or forced to flee—unless there is some compelling 
special reason to the contrary. The right of option should be protected 
by an international act in no way dependent upon the legislative, admin- 
istrative or judicial practices and rulings of individual States. 

In the last ten years not merely have the Jews of Europe lost their 
rights as men and citizens, but there has been a general collapse of all 
those elementary safeguards whose aggregate makes up the framework 
of civilization. In the postwar world there must therefore be an interna- 
tional guarantee for the protection of life and liberty, for equality before 
the law, for human rights, and for economic security and opportunity, 
Whatever its precise form (improved minorities treaties or a general 
bill of rights, be it universal, continental or regional) ,?® such an interna- 
tional document should safeguard for Jews, in addition to their individual 
rights, the right to preserve and foster their religious and cultural herit- 
age. These should be implemented by facilities in the field of religion, 
education, and communal organization. An effective international ma- 
chinery for the enforcement of these rights seems to be indispensable, 


B. Immediate Relief 


The needs of the Jewish population of Europe for food, emergency 
medical care, clothing and shelter, will demand immediate and urgent 
attention. It will be necessary not only to check and prevent the further 
spread of epidemics and debilitating chronic diseases, but to restore 
physical strength to a people scientifically starved, maltreated and tor- 
mented over a long period, having lost everything—their rights as men; 
their families and homes; their jobs and personal belongings. 

The channels through which this aid will be transmitted are still to be 
determined, but in all probability the main rédle will be performed by 
governmental agencies and the Red Cross. To meet Jewish needs, these 
agencies may not themselves be sufficient. Private organizations afe 
capable of performing an important function in the enormous job of 
relief and rehabilitation. The experience gained during these past years 


of unprecedented mass deprivation and suffering should be utilized after | 


the war to the fullest possible extent. In some respects, these organiza- 
tions may be more conscious of special needs of the Jewish population, 
Aid for the Jewish population will therefore require the combined efforts 
of intergovernmental and governmental agencies, the Red Cross, and 


26 Quincy Wright discusses this problem in detail elsewhere in this volume. 
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private organizations. Coordination may perhaps be best achieved as 
follows: (a) general lines of policy to be determined by intergovernmen- 
tal agencies; (b) shipments of food, medicine and other supplies to be 
handled in close cooperation with the Red Cross and similar organiza- 
tions; (c) where there are special problems of allocation and distribution 
which demand expert knowledge of specific conditions, private organiza- 
tions should function on the spot. Jewish organizations, both international 
and local, will have to devote their full energies toward the adequate 
handling of this gigantic task. 

A problem of the first magnitude is aid to stricken children. This in- 
volves not only food and shelter, but the broader responsibility of educa- 
tion and moral reconstruction. It is one of the most vital problems which 
will face Jews in the postwar period. After World War I, the number of 
homeless Jewish children in Eastern Europe, including those whose par- 
ents were killed or died during the years of war and revolution, ranged 
between 150,000 and 200,000. After this war, the figure will be immea- 
surably greater. Tens of thousands of Jewish children were, and are still 
being torn away from their parents as the result of the war, the forcible 
separation of families, and deportation. Where identification papers are 
destroyed, as is frequently done now, children may not be able to find 
their parents when the war is over. There are unnumbered thousands of 
Jewish children whose parents have perished in concentration camps, 
pogroms, and Gestapo-devised extermination centers (Vernichtungsstellen). 
Furthermore, there will be many thousands of Jewish children whose 
parents will be in no position to provide for their adequate maintenance 


_ and education during the trying transition period. 


oe 





The restoration to all these children of the opportunity to live again 
will demand the full coordinated effort of governmental and other relief 
and rehabilitation agencies, as well as Jewish child aid organizations. A 
splendid example of what may be done in this direction is furnished by 
the Youth Aliyah (immigration), organized under the auspices of the 
Jewish Agency for Palestine. The resources for the extensive program of 
child aid will have to be provided by the governments of the respective 
countries and by an international fund for child relief and rehabilitation. 

Although the most urgent immediate objective of large-scale emer- 
gency aid for the Jewish people will be to check the deadly process of 
decimation, the speedy reintegration of Jews in education and useful 
economic pursuits must not be overlooked even during the emergency 
| phase. In this way the work done during the period of emergency relief 
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may serve as a bridge to lasting reconstruction. For young people this is 
a vital matter; for the able-bodied in the older generation it is scarcely 
less so. 

In many respects the conditions under which relief work will be done 
in liberated Europe will be unprecedented. The defeat of the Axis armies 
and their expulsion from occupied territory may initiate a mass wander- 
ing of Jews on a scale commensurate with the deportations, flight, and 
mass evacuations which have occurred during the war. Among no other 
people will there be so large a proportion of homeless and unemployed. 
This period should therefore see the organization of institutions which 
would combine immediate medical aid and the distribution of food, 
clothing and other needed supplies, with long-range vocational training 
and education. For a people so long excluded from the normal activities 
of life, this would hasten the process of healing and recuperation, and 
would help them find their place in the postwar world. 


C. Readjustment of the Uprooted 


After the war there will be three possible ways of solving the problem 
of the uprooted and the displaced: (1) return to former homes; (2) set- 
tlement in countries or areas of present abode; (3) emigration and reset- 
tlement. In all probability, no single method will suffice; rather, it will 
be necessary to combine all three so as to best serve the common good 
and the individual welfare of the persons concerned.?7 

As soon as hostilities end, the world will witness a spontaneous mass 
migration of perhaps millions, struggling against all odds to return to 
their former homes. On the other hand, many will be reluctant to go back 
to the scene of their persecution and will seek new homes. The problem 
of moving and readjusting these millions will be gigantic. Furthermore, 
employment will have to be found for them as speedily as possible in 
order to avoid the dangerous effects of mass idleness. The task, in its 
ramified aspects, will certainly be one of the most formidable which 
postwar Europe will face. The fate of the Jews depends largely upon its 
rational solution. 

Jews who are not part of the immediate and spontaneous mass migta- 
tion homeward will either have to remain where they are, return under 


27 For the general implications of the problem, see “Problems Relating to 
Migration and Settlement in the Postwar Period,” Commission to Study the 
Organization of Peace, Second Report, April, 1942, International Conciliation, 
No. 379. 
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some later arrangement, or emigrate and resettle. The problem clearly 
transcends the limits and resources of single States and cannot be solved 
by individual governments acting of their own free will. An intergovern- 
mental machinery will be necessary to deal with the problem of the up- 
rooted, and to assume responsibility for postwar migration and resettle- 
ment. At the same time the close cooperation of governmental and private 
agencies will be indispensable. The groundwork should be laid well in 
advance so that a constructive program may be put into effect as soon as 
hostilities cease. 

As a general principle, victims of the Axis should not be forced to 
leave the country where they reside when the war ends. Refugees and up- 
rooted people should be granted the documents needed to legalize their 
stay. An intergovernmental committee might well issue such certificates, 
which would authorize persons to remain and to work in the locality 
until final arrangements are made. 

The problem of large-scale emigration is not likely to be avoided. For 
Jews it has certain distinct implications, and is conditioned by special 
factors which cannot be disregarded. Today, the great question mark 
which confronts all planning for the readjustment and resettlement of 
uprooted Jews is survival itself. The proportions of postwar Jewish emi- 
gration depend first of all upon the number who escape extermination. 
With this somber reservation in mind, there are certain past lessons 
which should be given their proper weight in devising arrangements for 
the future. 

During the past sixty years, four million Jews emigrated from Central 
and Eastern Europe under the pressure of economic necessity, discrimina- 
tion and persecution, as well as in the hope of attaining certain ideals 
and aspirations. There is every reason to believe that the need for Jewish 
mass emigration will exist when this war is over. While its precise scale 
and character will depend upon the interplay of demographic, political, 
and economic factors, it is extremely doubtful whether free migration 
will present sufficient opportunities to adequately solve the problem. 


| Thus mass Jewish emigration is almost certain to require concentrated 


colonization in areas to whose development such settlers may be expected 


to make some notable contribution, as they have already done in the 


case of Palestine. 
It remains to be seen, however, whether other suitable new terri- 


| tories for Jewish mass colonization will be available after the war. In 


any case, such new projects would require considerable investigation 
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and preparatory work, and would probably entail delay beyond the exi- | Repre: 
gencies of the urgent postwar situation. Shorth 
D. Palestine ae 
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upon which additional mass colonization must build. Through their ardu- | Comm 
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third of the land they now cultivate, and the remainder was also sub- 
jected to new and more intensive methods of cultivation. The resulting 
































increase of population, through which the Jews increased sixfold in num | the sta 
bers and the non-Jews almost doubled since 1929, was concentrated both | t be ¢ 
for the Jewish and Arab population, in areas opened up by the Jews, | Comme 
About one third of the Jews who migrated overseas since 1922 have gone | would ¢ 
to Palestine. Further large-scale possibilities of absorbing immigrants | tant oo 
through industrial development were being developed in recent years; | questio 
and the necessities of wartime, while spurring both industry and agricul- 
ture to new heights of production, demonstrated once again the adapta- E. Ecor 
bility of the Jewish community in Palestine, and their unfathomed ca Jews 
pacity for expansion. The investments of half a century; the accumulated | _reconstt 
experience, techniques, and skills in agricultural and industrial pioneer- | populati 
ing; and the will of the Jewish community to receive their oppressed | cemed | 
brethren, give assurance that Palestine, in its historic frontiers, will be | villages, 
able to absorb large masses of Jewish immigrants in the early postwar | economy 
period as well as later. Jews an 
Palestine has a further claim: The ancient but never-forgotten his | non-Jew 
torical and religious ties between the Jewish people and the land of Israel, | millions 
The reunion of the land and the people, which has already begun, appeals } time pre 
to many, Jew and non-Jew alike, as a fit assurance of the survival of an | great enc 
ancient culture and people and its development along lines dictated by | ousted fi 
its own spirit or as the fulfilment of Biblical prophecy. The p 
The historic connection of the Jews with Palestine and the justice of | life of E 
their aspirations to reconstitute their homeland there have long since | cut shor 
been given international recognition. Their legal title and just claim, | complete 
affirmed in the Balfour Declaration, the Mandate for Palestine, and the | who pos: 
joint resolution of the Congress of the United States in 1922, have most | must aga 
recently been reasserted in a joint declaration by 63 Senators and 183 | the recor 
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Representatives sent to President Roosevelt on December 4, 1942. 
Shortly before the war, however, in the ‘‘appeasement” period the Man- 
datory Power imposed such conditions and limits on these claims as to 
nullify the purpose of the Mandate with regard to Jews. These restric- 
tions have already been enforced, although the Permanent Mandates 
Commission has declared they constitute an organic change of the terms 
of the Mandate. That alteration never received the approval of the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations, or of the United States, whose treaty rights 
entitle it to be consulted about such changes. 

In the postwar administration of Jewish problems, the facilities and 
objective possibilities of Palestine can play an indispensable and irre- 
placeable part. It may be impossible to realize these potentialities, if 
the stake of the British Government in the Moslem and Arab world is 
to be the ruling consideration. A legal form, such as a Jewish State or 
Commonwealth, possibly with international assistance and guidance, 
would obviate all such difficulties. It would also constitute a vitally impor- 
tant contribution toward a broad solution of the perennial “Jewish 
question.” 

E. Economic Reconstruction and Rehabilitation 

Jews who survive and remain in Europe will face their distinct task of 
reconstruction, in addition to the general job to be done by the entire 
population of the ravaged continent. For while Jews will be as much con- 
cerned as any people with the rebuilding of ruined cities, towns, and 
villages, and the transformation of Europe’s productive capacities to an 
economy of peace, there will be this fundamental difference between 
Jews and non-Jews: When the fighting ends a considerable part of the 
non-Jewish population will still be tilling the soil as before the war; and 
millions of industrial workers will speedily adapt themselves to peace- 
time production. The problems which these millions will face will be 
great enough, but no people except the Jews will have been so completely 
ousted from all economic pursuits as to require total reconstruction. 

The problem of reintroducing the Jewish population into the economic 
life of Europe will be enormous. Those whose professional training was 
cut short through anti-Jewish measures will require the opportunity to 
complete their schooling in the field for which they are best suited. Jews 
| who possess special intellectual and professional qualifications and skills 
must again find full opportunity to make their qualitative contribution to 
the reconstruction of Europe, even as they contributed in the past to the 
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development of European civilization. In a certain number of cases it 
may be possible to restore positions in crafts and trade, provided these 
are readapted to meet new conditions. A very great number, however, 
will have to be trained for employment in new occupations. 

The process of occupational readaptation should begin during the 
transition period in connection with a constructive relief program. Pub. 
lic works to repair and rebuild homes, factories, and arteries of communi- 
cation and commerce will require the labor of millions of Europeans. The 
Jewish population must be given the opportunity to contribute its just 
share in this great rebuilding program which will lay the foundations for 
future economic activity. Whether or not Jews receive a just share will 
depend not only upon the existence of a wholesome political climate, but 
upon their proper training to perform such tasks. 

Much of the work done during the reconstruction period, especially 
in the building industry and agriculture, should lead to continued em- 
ployment in these fields in the future. In addition, fresh opportunities 
will arise through the development of new industries. To this end, voca- 
tional training schools and employment services will have to be estab- 
lished for the Jewish population, so that it may participate in the eco- 
nomic life of restored Europe on terms of equal opportunity. 

Apart from these general considerations, the reconstruction of Euro- 
pean Jewry will be determined by the following factors: 

1. Their number and physical state when hostilities end; 

2. The kind of political and economic system or systems which will 
be established; 

3. The relations between Jews and non-Jews as conditioned by (a) 
traditional feelings; (b) the influence of Hitlerism; (c) the effects of the 
common ordeal which Jews and other oppressed peoples of Europe have 
experienced under the Axis; 

4. The policy adopted by the leading United Nations toward the 
millions of uprooted Jews; 

5. The quality of leadership which emerges from the Jews themselves, 
both from the recesses of occupied Europe when ghetto walls crumble, 
and from representative bodies of Jewry in other parts of the world. 

The technical intricacies connected with postwar Jewish reconstruc- 
tion must be recognized in any attempt to formulate intelligent plans for 
the future. Apart from what is accomplisied through governmental 
agencies and international grants-in-aid, it is of primary importance that 
private Jewish organizations and organized Jewish communities as such 
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should contribute their full share. The initiative they have already ex- 
hibited in this respect under the most difficult conditions must find full 
and free expression in the process of postwar reconstruction. This is in- 
dispensable if the job of mass education and retraining is to be accom- 

ished. Whether the various international and local Jewish organiza- 
tions should continue with their independent work or should be united 
into a central Jewish reconstruction agency remains to be seen. 

The social form which reconstruction is to take is also an important 
factor. Cooperatives may be expected to play an important réle, and may 
have rehabilitating psychological effects which will speed the process 
of recuperation and adjustment. 

The funds required for Jewish as well as non-Jewish reconstruction 
will be covered to a considerable degree by governmental and intergov- 
ermental grants. The problem is, however, closely connected with com- 
pensation for losses and economic rehabilitation. Full reconstruction is not 
possible unless reparations (not necessarily monetary) play their part. 
The moral and material harm inflicted upon the Jewish people by the 
scourge of Hitler, both in Europe and beyond, cannot be entirely calcu- 
lated in dollars and cents. Even full compensation for material injuries 
could not right the wrong. On the other hand, it is a universal principle 
of equity that wrong be repaired and that no one obtain unjust enrich- 
ment from the injustices inflicted upon others. From the viewpoint of 
teconstruction, it is important to note that a considerable part of the 
costs could be borne by Jews themselves from compensation paid for 
their looted property. 

Practical difficulties may arise in cases where Jewish-owned shops and 
stores were lost by “aryanization,” sale under duress, and outright rob- 
bery, or where positions formerly held by Jews passed into the hands of 
the local population. In many cases the property seized will not be easy 
to identify, or else will have been consumed or destroyed. Often those 
responsible for the wrongs will either be dead, impossible to trace, or 
financially incapable of making amends for the damages they caused. On 
the other hand, Jews should not be forced to accept formal restitution in 
place of just compensation. Furthermore, it will probably be very diffi- 
cult to measure the gains of former business and professional competitors 
who constitute the greatest indirect beneficiaries of Jewish spoliation. 


| It will devolve upon the proper agencies, both general and Jewish, to see 


that despite these obstacles, economic rehabilitation is achieved as far 
as possible. Direct beneficiaries (States, corporations, private persons) 
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should be liable for compensation, and in the presence of other claims, 
a just system of priorities must be established. Compensation must be 
paid to widows, orphans, and other dependents who are the victims of 
war and persecution. States which decreed, promoted or tolerated acts of 
spoliation should be held primarily responsible irrespective of the identity 
of the last beneficiary of this process. 

In the occupied countries, the interests of Jews and others who have 
suffered damage will, as a rule, be represented by the duly constituted 
governments. Such governments will remain directly responsible for the 
rehabilitation of the victims of Axis oppression. In the Axis States, and 
in some special cases in former occupied countries as well, claims for re- 
dress should be presented by an internationally recognized agency for the 
recovery of Jewish losses which should have access to international tri- 
bunals. This agency should be vested with the necessary powers, without 
prejudice to individual rights. It should also be in a position to act on 
behalf of exterminated and extinguished families and dissolved Jewish 
communal organizations and foundations. The sums thereby recovered 
should serve in part toward financing Jewish resettlement as well as re- 
construction. 





SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION 


By Carter Goopricu 


Social reconstruction is a major item on the agenda of the United Nations. 
It calls, like the program outlined in an accompanying paper on “Prob- 
lems of Economic Reorganization,” for the devising and application of 
“appropriate domestic and international measures.” In the social as in the 
economic field, every competent observer agrees that the adoption of the 
appropriate international policies will make it easier to carry out the pur- 
poses of the domestic policy of the United States. Just as the raising of the 
productive level of the economically backward peoples to the point at 
which they can buy the products of mass production would tend to give us 
a world of better customers, so the application of measures to raise their 
standards of life will help to protect and to raise our own American 
standards. “The failure of any nation to adopt humane conditions of 
labor is an obstacle in the way of other nations which desire to improve 
the conditions in their own countries.” Want and poverty outside our 
doors do not serve to protect us at home. The best hope of raising our 
own standards lies in the progressive expansion of production both here 
and abroad and in measures making sure that the gains of increased 
productivity are in fact applied to social advance. 

Good health, adequate nutrition, and good housing will not follow 
automatically even if economic prosperity is attained. Social security 
needs to be planned and organized. The regulation of labor conditions 
by collective bargaining and legislation will not cease to be necessary. 
In the world of expanded production toward which the Lend-Lease agree- 
ments look, there will be greater opportunities than in the past for labor 
regulation. It will have an essential function in making sure that the 
gains of increased productivity do in fact go to the common man. 

All these things call for specific planning, yet for plans which are 
closely linked with the more general measures of economic policy. Of 
this there is growing recognition. Leaders in medicine give increasing 
attention to the economics of medical care and to ways of providing 
health services for the masses of the population. The pioneers in the field 
of nutrition are fully aware that their interest must stretch all the way 
from body chemistry to international agricultural and financial policy. 
The 1941 Conference of the International Labour Organisation recog- 
nized more completely than any previous labor conference that the basic 
condition of the improvement of labor standards is the increased pro- 
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that are concrete and understandable. To British workers, the Minister 

of Labour, Mr. Bevin, has given a part of the idea of “economic security” 

amore definite meaning by connecting it with the wartime policy of the 

“guaranteed wage.” 

The slogan, ‘‘full employment and a rising standard of living,” carries 
somewhat different emphases in different parts of the world. To the 
peoples of the less developed countries, where production has never been 
high enough to make possible a decent minimum of consumption, emphasis 
falls on the second half of the phrase. It is “full employment” that means 
more to the workers of the industrial lands which have known the sharp 
alternatives of prosperity and depression. With them the determination 
that mass unemployment shall not be allowed again is the clearest social 
aim emerging from the war. As a member of this Commission has said, 
“No nation which ignores this demand will have much of a chance in 
the postwar world.” 

British discussions of social reconstruction naturally emphasize the 
restoration and reconstruction of the bombed areas and include the de- 
termination that this should be done with central planning and without 
speculative profit. No less vigorous are the demands for greater equality 
in educational opportunity. The British Minister of Economic Warfare 
has announced that plans in this field “form the most definite of the 
Government studies for reconstruction.” “Education,” he says, “is the 
entrance to the future.”* In our own country the relation of this problem 
to the attainment of the essential freedoms has been stated by Mr. Henry 
Wallace in the following terms: 

Men and women cannot be really free until they have plenty to eat, and 
time and ability to read and think and talk things over. 

Without such popular interpretations, varying in precise content from 
land to land but carrying a strong element of common purpose, the 
generous but very general phrases of the Charter will largely fail of 
their purpose in giving unity to the war effort and direction to the peace. 
With such discussion, and with increasing public interest and demand, 
they should be supplemented by formulations that become progressively 
more specific as the war goes on. In some cases these will be commit- 
ments of individual governments to their own people, such as that which 


1 Address of Henry I. Harriman, on the work of Commission to Study the 


Organization of Peace in Boston, October 27, 1942. 
2 The Earl of Selborne in Parliamentary Debates, Official Report, House of 
Lords, Vol. 123, No. 70, July 15, 1942. 
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Sir William Beveridge has asked Great Britain to make on social security, 
In others they should be on a broader basis—negotiated between govem. 
ments like the Lend-Lease agreements or enun¢iated by regional gather. 
ings such as the American Conference of Foreign Ministers or by the 
more broadly representative International Labor Conference. They will 
have a special significance wherever they can be adopted as official 
declarations of the United Nations themselves. 

The process should reach its culmination in the peace settlement. At 
the close of the last war, Samuel Gompers demanded the inclusion in the 
peace treaty of what he called “‘the Magna Carta of Labor,”’ and his 
efforts were largely responsible for the insertion in the International 
Labour Organisation Constitution of certain general principles confined 
to the labor field. The Acting Director of the International Labour Office 
has suggested that such a declaration could now cover “not the com 
paratively narrow domain of conditions of work but the infinitely more 
extensive area of conditions of life,” and that it could well be prepared 
by the International Labour Organisation which “exists as an official 
body with its constitutional provision” for workers’ and employers’ 
representation ‘“‘and with detailed knowledge of the international aspects 
of social questions at its command.”’* The opportunity should be taken 
to secure the formal assertion and recognition of common social purposes 
in whatever treaties or agreements serve to bring the war to a close and 
establish a new framework of international relations. Its form might be 
that of what the London Economist has called “‘a Bill of Economic Rights” 
or of the “Bill of Human Rights,” individual and social, proposed by 
Professor Wright elsewhere in the present volume, or it might be that 
of a declaration of the social obligations which governments owe to their 
own peoples as well as to each other. 

It is not merely principles and programs that can be devised during 
wartime. In certain fields of social action, practices are being and can 
be built up that will be of direct applicability to the tasks of postwar 
reconstruction. The British food control is a notable case. The measures 
by which, in the face of general shortage, it has insured better nutrition 
than ever before for the children of the poor will certainly not be aban- 
doned when the immediate emergency is past. Again, the appointment 
so soon after the commencement of the African expedition of an American 
Director of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation is a clear recognition that 
the restoration of social and economic life is not a task to be deferred 


3 International Labour Office, The I.L.O. and Reconstruction, pp. 88, 95. 
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gntil after total victory. It must begin with the first occupation and its 
methods must be perfected and made more fully cooperative as the 
advance of the United Nations goes forward. 

The American nations, moreover, are developing on this side of the 
Atlantic an experience that will be of great value in preparation for their 
part in meeting the world-wide problems of social reconstruction. The 
present program designed to secure the maximum use of the resources 
of the Americas in the war effort and to minimize the harm done by 
the war’s dislocations, represents a significant venture in international 
cooperation. It is based on the agreements reached by the Third Con- 
ference of Foreign Ministers at Rio de Janeiro and it is being carried 
out by various agencies of our government in cooperation with the cor- 
responding organs of other governments and the Pan American Union. 
In the first instance, it is a matter of trade agreements and war contracts 
and represents a genuine attempt to place the relations between lending 
and borrowing countries on a sounder basis than in the past. Integrated 
with these economic measures, moreover, are significant measures of 
social action. Extensive programs of health and sanitation are being 
developed jointly by the United States and other American countries. 
Under one of these, for example, the rubber-tappers on their way into 
the jungles of the Amazon to collect the precious supplies of wild rubber 
are supplied with quinine as protection against malaria. In some cases, 
the program involves the provision of alternative work for populations 
whose normal employment is cut off by the lack of shipping or by the 
necessary restrictions on exports from the United States. In others, i 
includes permanent measures for the improvement of nutrition and the 
provision of local food resources. 

The program also deals directly with labor standards. The resolutions 
adopted at the Rio de Janeiro meeting included the recommendation that 
the necessary increase of production should so far as possible be assured 
by agreements or contracts providing for prices “which provide a fair 
standard of wages for the workers of the Americas.’’* In a number of 
such contracts our government is now including a sort of “international 


4 Note also that the American Regional Conference of the /.L.O. held in 
Habana in 1939 had adopted a resolution expressing the opinion, “that all 
credit agreements concluded between the nations of the American continent 
should make provision for the effective enforcement of fair labor standards 
upon all work financed in virtue of such agreements.” This resolution, which 


| was adopted unanimously, was proposed by Mr. James Carey, Secretary of 


the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
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fair-wages clause” requiring full compliance with local labor legislation 
and providing for the improvement of labor conditions. In September 
1942, the Inter-American Conference of Social Security declared that 
“the health, capacity and welfare of the workers of any one American 
nation is a concern of all American nations.’’® At the time this statement 
was made, substantial measures had already been taken to express the 
principle in action. 

This is a war program, and certain of its measures will no doubt be 
dropped or modified when the emergency is past. The underlying policy 
of close economic and social cooperation, however, should not be aban- 
doned, but should be still further extended. Neither this nor any other 
set of regional understandings can be a substitute for the world coopera- 
tion to which we are pledged. ““We want no Pan American isolationism,” 
“Regionalism should be kept within the broader framework of inter- 
national understanding.’’® In the carrying out of this program of linked 
social and economic action within the Americas, we have the opportunity 
of acquiring experience and developing techniques that will serve asa 
significant part of the preparation for that “fullest collaboration between 
all nations” to which we are committed by the Atlantic Charter. 

For this fuller postwar collaboration, detailed planning is essential in 
the social as well as in other fields. The standards to be attained in each 
of the areas of social action and the measures for their attainment need 
careful formulation. Consideration should be given to the relations be- 
tween national and international action. Distinction should be made 
between measures to be carried out by individual nations with only the 
most general of international encouragement, measures on which national 
effort might well be guided by international recommendations or model 
codes, measures on which there should be binding international agree- 
ments on minimum standards such as those provided in International 
Labour Organisation conventions, and measures that must themselves be 
carried out directly by international organizations. Finally, it is essential 
to give thought to the question of administrative agencies and to determine 








5 International Labour Office, ““A New Structure of Social Security,” p. 33. 

6 The first of these quotations is taken from an address by Wayne C. 
Taylor, Under Secretary of Commerce, before the New York Board of Trade 
on October 21, 1942, in which he argued that the “proven hemisphere policy” 
should be expanded into a world policy. The second is from John G. Winant’s 
report as Director to the Habana Conference of the International Labour 
Organisation. 
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how present machinery can be adapted and new machinery can be devised 
for the carrying out of the program of social reconstruction. 

These questions are central to the purposes of the United Nations. It 
is therefore important that the Commission’s work should include sug- 
gestions and recommendations for action in this field. The present volume 
does not attempt to cover the entire area. It omits, for example, the 
economic aspects of education in spite of a mounting recognition the 
world over of the relation between educational opportunity and economic 
equality. It makes only inadequate references to other aspects of the 
challenging problem of the standard of life of the oncoming generation. 
Another paper attached to this Report will explore the problems of health, 
nutrition, and housing. The remainder of the present paper is concerned 
with action to be taken in the fields of social security, employment pol- 
icy, and labor standards. 


SociAL SECURITY 


In cushioning the shocks of the immediate postwar period, existing 
systems of social security will have an important part to play. Wherever 
unemployment insurance has been instituted, it will serve as the first line 
of defense in taking care of those who must transfer from war industries 
and in maintaining the level of purchasing power. Consideration should 
be given to ways of strengthening its effectiveness for this purpose. The 
arrangements in Great Britain under which men discharged from the 
armed forces are automatically “in benefit” might well be studied in 
other countries. The use of the “dismissal wage”’ has been proposed as a 
way of increasing this protective influence at a crucial time; measures 
of compulsory savings, though originating in other fields, will have some- 
what similar effects. 

Provisions for the immediate postwar readjustment, however, play 
only a small part in current proposals on social security. The emphasis 
is rather on far-reaching permanent changes. In the statements of social 
objectives made by the spokesmen of United Nations, no phrases appear 
as often as those of economic and social security. Their realization 
depends in the first instance on success in eliminating mass unemployment 
but also, and in a considerable degree, on the extension of systems of 
social insurance and social assistance. One of the most significant facts 
of recent social history has been the development in so many parts of the 
world of measures for dealing with the common risks for which low 
income groups cannot themselves adequately provide—unemployment, 
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industrial accident and disease, invalidity, old age and the rest. This 
development has included preventive measures—public health and in. 
dustrial hygiene, training and rehabilitation—as well as measures for the 
maintenance of income. They have differed markedly from country t 
country. Some have laid greater emphasis on the principle of insurance 
and the collection of contributions from or on behalf of the groups who 
were to benefit from the increased protection. Others have relied more 
heavily on social assistance given with greater dignity and a fuller 
recognition of current needs than the traditional poor relief. Progress 
toward protection against the various specific risks has varied from 
country to country; our own backwardness in providing against the risk 
of sickness will be referred to in another chapter. In most countries 
specific measures have been adopted piecemeal rather than as a part of a 
coherent general plan. ““No country has yet succeeded in covering all 
the common risks or in organizing the fight against all the causes of 
social insecurity.”” Yet there has been marked progress toward this 

and there is a vigorous demand in a number of countries for the con- 
solidation and extension of separate measures into a coordinated system 
of social security. 

As these lines are being written, the radio and the headlines are an- 
nouncing the proposals made by Sir William Beveridge for the unification 
and the great extension of the British social services. It was a bold step 
for the British War Cabinet in June, 1941, to institute an inquiry intended, 
according to a contemporary interpretion, 

To evolve possible methods of weaving the existing social services into a 
more closely integrated system and improving or extending them in such 
ways as may be thought necessary to provide the greater economic and social 
security for all classes which it is hoped to achieve after the war.8 
The report itself, appearing at a more hopeful turn in the war, is certainly 
no less bold than its original mandate. “It is a plan,” as the official summary 
indicates, “‘all-embracing in scope of persons and needs.” Contributions 
are to be collected from virtually the whole population of working age. 
In return, all who wish to make use of the services are entitled to com- 
prehensive medical treatment, rehabilitation, and funeral expenses; exist- 
ing insurance benefits and old age pensions are to be greatly extended; 
and a wholly new system of children’s allowances is to be added. It is 


7Q. Stein, “Building Social Security,” International Labor Review, Sep- 
tember, 1941, pp. 261, 263. 
8 The National Insurance Gazette (London), June 26, 1941, p. 303. 
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estimated that the total cost of this unified system would be approximately 
double that of the separate schemes now in existence. It is, of course, 
too early to tell whether or not the British Parliament will adopt the 
Beveridge plan and, if so, with what modifications. In any case, its 
provisions could not be taken over in their specific forms by other 
countries. As the author of the plan insisted to the reporters, the “revo- 
lution” involved, if it was revolution at all, was essentially “British 
revolution.” Yet its fundamental purpose, that of protection against 
poverty by establishing ‘‘a national minimum over which prosperity can 
grow, with want abolished,” will be a basic principle for social action 
wherever the Four Freedoms are taken seriously. 

Indeed, the Beveridge Report is only one illustration, though the most 
conspicuous one, of a common policy emerging in many parts of the 
world. A committee appointed by our own National Resources Planning 
Board and comprising both private individuals and representatives of 
various government agencies. was set up in 1939 and given terms of 
reference very similar to those of the Beveridge inquiry. Its forthcoming 
report, entitled “Security, Work, and Relief Policies,” prepared under 
the research direction of Dr. Eveline M. Burns, is expected to contain a 
detailed analysis and evaluation of existing programs operated by federal, 
State, and local agencies and a set of recommendations for a compre- 
hensive and better coordinated system of social security measures. An 
Irish labor paper a year ago was demanding the establishment of an all 
inclusive insurance system dealing “not only with unemployment of all 
kinds but with all forms of poverty.”® The Prime Minister of Australia, 
Mr. John Curtin, appearing before the Constitutional Convention now in 
session, argued that the powers of the Commonwealth must be increased 
in order to permit it to take the lead in laying down a master plan for 
social justice in the postwar world. “‘We must,” he said, “get right away 
from the dole attitude toward social services.”!° Denmark and New Zea- 
land had already developed comprehensive systems of social insurance 
similar to that proposed in Great Britain. The New Zealand scheme 
“assures a minimum of subsistence to every citizen and his dependents in 
any emergency which may deprive them of their livelihood, and also a 
complete range of health services.” 


9 Torch, Dublin, November 29, 1941. 

10 The New York Times, November 25, 1942. 

11 International Labour Office, Approaches to Social Security; An Interna- 
tional Survey, p. 92. 
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A similar attitude toward the problem was shown by the representa. 
tives from twenty-one American nations who met at Santiago de Chile 
in September, 1942, at the first Inter-American Conference on Social 
Security. They also urged the unification of social insurance. They pressed 
for its extension to classes of persons usually unprotected, notably the 
agricultural population—in which certain Latin-American countries have 
done notable pioneering—and to domestic workers. They adopted also a 
general declaration putting the philosophy of social security into the 
broadest terms: 

To be able to enjoy fully the basic freedoms of thought, expression and 
activity, every man and woman must be afforded physical and economic pro- 
tection against social and economic risks through properly organized social 
action .. 

Each country must create, conserve and build up the intellectual, moral and 
physical vigour of its active generation, prepare the way for its future genera- 
tions, and support the generation that has been discharged from productive 
life. This is social security: a genuine and rational economy of bail re- 
sources and values.12 

The primary responsibility, as this statement recognizes, rests with 
each nation. The resolution went on, however, to assert the value of 
“concerted action by social security institutions” of different countries, 
The Conference itself, which had been stimulated and prepared by the 
International Labour Office, created a permanent Inter-American Com- 
mittee on Social Security to further this end. Certainly the field is one in 
which international emulation and the exchange of ideas have played an 
important part. Much of the leadership has come from the International 
Labour Office through a series of conventions and recommendations and 
by discussions at many conferences. One significant activity, similar to 
that described by Professor Condliffe in the following paper, has been 
the rendering of expert advice on the request of particular governments. 
Officials of the International Labour Office staff were called to Washing- 
ton at the time when the Social Security Board was set up, to Ottawa in 
the recent revision of the Canadian system of unemployment insurance, 
and to London to give expert testimony before the Beveridge Committee. 
In recent years advice of this sort has been particularly serviceable to a 
number of the Latin-American countries in the creation or revision of 
their social security plans. 

Still other forms of “concerted action” may be found of use in the 


12 International Labor Review, November, 1942, pp. 606-18. 
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social security field. Groups of nations contemplating closer federation 
may find it advisable to consolidate their social insurance institutions. In 
some cases, also, international loans may be desirable to permit the 
extension of social security measures. At the New York Conferences of 
the International Labour Organisation, Sefior Allende, then Chilean 
Minister of Public Health, urged the adoption of a policy of social loans. 
“Such loans,” he said, “‘should be made for raising the standard of living 
of the masses and for public health.”* “Investment in the vitality 
and efficiency of the working population should begin at home, but it 
should not stop there. It will pay greater dividends than any extractive 
enterprise.’’!4 
EMPLOYMENT Po icy 


The most pressing labor question at the close of the war will be that 
of reemployment. In the devastated regions, the provision of work, and 
of materials to work with, will be one of the earliest tasks of the relief 
administrations. In the great industrial countries, the problem will take 
the form of the transfer of millions of workers from war industry to 
peacetime production and of the reabsorption into industry of the millions 
demobilized from the armed forces. The basic problem, that of the 
maintenance of a high level of employment, is more than a labor matter. 
It is, as Professor Condliffe has recognized in his paper, the central 
question of economic policy. In addition to general economic measures, 
however, there are measures of great importance that must be taken in 
the specifically labor field. There will be need for the guidance and 
redirection of workers from one type of employment to another and for 
retraining to fit for different jobs as well as for the rehabilitation of the 
wounded and their restoration to employment. To a large extent these 
must be the functions of public employment agencies. In our own country 
the Employment Service, whose development has lagged behind that of a 
number of other nations, must be strengthened for the purposes of war 
and must be maintained in strength to cope with the no less complicated 
problem of the transition from war to peace. 

In the main, these tasks of redirection are national responsibilities; yet 
this is a field in which much has been gained by the establishment of 
standards and the exchange of views in successive International Labor 
Conferences. The International Labour Office, which has made notable 


13 International Labour Office, Conference of the International Labour Or- 
ganisation, 1941, Record of Proceedings, p. 114. 
14 Condliffe, Agenda for a Postwar World, pp. 182-3. 
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contributions during the war to the better understanding of the problems 
of labor transference,!® should be of service also and, by use of the same 
techniques, in the development of postwar employment policy. 

A part of this labor transference, moreover, will need to be across 
national lines. The Second Report of the Commission called attention to 
the problems of migration that will be presented at the close of the war, 
Prewar movements of people were interrupted. The war itself has caused 
a dislocation of populations in Europe and even more in Asia on a scale 
wholly without precedent in modern times. When the war is over, man 
of these people will wish to go back to the homes from which they haye 
been forcibly displaced and will need aid in doing so. Others will need 
to be resettled elsewhere within their own continents. There may well 
be many others who will need and demand opportunities for overseas 
migration from Europe. It is too early to predict the amount of such 
movement that may be necessary and perhaps too early to determine 


where the admission of large bodies of immigrants may be politically , 


possible. It is none too soon to begin considering what machinery needs 
to be revived or created. The League’s High Commissioner for Refugees, 
the Evian Committee appointed on the initiative of President Roosevelt, 
and a number of vigorous private organizations have been concerned with 


they have fled should be a consequence of victory. Nevertheless, many 
thousands of the individuals concerned will still need guidance and assis- 
tance as migrants. It may well be necessary to maintain the organizations 
that have dealt with this problem and to strengthen them by relating 
them more closely to other international agencies. In any case, their 
experiences will be of great value in dealing with the more general 
problem. Particularly valuable lessons for future colonization should be 
learned from the experience of the Sosua settlement in the Dominican 
Republic. 

For the more general problem of migration there had been formed 
within the International Labour Organisation a Permanent Committee of 
Migration for Settlement whose first meeting was to have been held in 


15 Note particularly the reports on “Labor Supply and National Defense” 
and ‘“‘War-time Transference of Labor in Great Britain” and the article 
“Labor Redistribution for War Industry” by Pierre Waelbroeck in the Inter- 
national Labor Review of April, 1942. This series of studies grew, in the first 
instance, out of a series of conferences in which public officials and employ- 
ers’ and workers’ representatives of the United States and Canada gathered 
for discussion of the labor problems involved in their common effort. 
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July, 1940. Its composition had the merit of including representatives 
from countries interested in emigration, from countries willing. to receive 
immigration, and from still other countries which might be prepared to 
take part in the financing of settlement schemes. As preparation for this 
meeting, the Labour Office had begun studies of the selection of settlers, 
of the organization of colonization agencies and of the methods of financ- 
ing. At the 1941 Conference interest in the revival of this Committee and 
the continuation of its work was expressed both by European statesmen 
and by representatives of Latin America. In its resolution defining the 
objectives of reconstruction, the Conference included among them “the 
resettlement of workers and their families under circumstances in which 
they can work in freedom and security and hope.” If this purpose is to 
be carried out, the problem of migration will have to be dealt with on a 
wider basis than before the war. There will be need for more than mere 
agricultural settlements. “On the other hand,” as the International Labour 
Office has pointed out, “‘the economic and social repercussions of the war 
on the immigration countries may create outlets in new areas, and these 
outlets may be enlarged if international action is undertaken in the spirit 
of the Atlantic Charter with a view to the wide expansion of economic 
prosperity through the development of natural resources, the carrying 
out of public works, or the industrialization of undeveloped regions.” 
The problem of migration is thus closely connected with that of public 
works. In this field also prewar policies need to be considered in a larger 
setting. The advantages of the timing of public works to reduce unem- 
ployment, the deferring of postponable undertakings in time of prosperity 
and the intensification of such programs in time of depression, have long 
been recognized, at least theoretically, in this and other countries. There « 
is still wider agreement that the principle must be applied to the special 
problems of the transition from war to peace. Groups with views as 
diverse as the trade unions and the National Association of Manufacturers 
demand that the public authorities should have programs of work in 
hand ready to take up a substantial part of the slack in employment to be 
expected as the soldiers come back from the front and the war industries 
are dismantled. The National Resources Planning Board has already 
prepared such a program on a national basis, and a number of States and 
municipalities are engaged in similar investigations. Certain leading 
industrialists, moreover, have urged that private companies should draw 
up similar programs of work to be done within their own enterprises 
and should set aside postwar reserves to assure their financing. In Great 
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Britain, a special impetus to the planning of public works is given by 
the necessity of physical rebuilding and by the determination to take 
the opportunity for the creation of more soundly planned communities, 

There are also international aspects of the problem. An expansionist 
program entered into to check depression in one country may fail because 
a neighboring country is at the same time pursuing a deflationary policy, 
In recognition of this fact, the International Labor Conference of 1939 
adopted a Recommendation asking that each member State should furnish 
annually information “concerning public works undertaken or planned 
on its territory.” In the following year the International Labour Organi- 
sation’s International Public Works Committee drew up a “uniform plan” 
for these reports as a first step toward the synchronization of national 
programs. Here also is work that must be taken up again when the war 
is over, but here also there will be both need and opportunity to broaden 
its scope. Even before the war, it had been recognized that “‘the coordina- 
tion of public employment policies” could not proceed very far without 
provisions for international financing; without these, the poorer States 
would not be able “to apply expansionist measures in periods of depres- 
sion.” “Within the framework of postwar reconstruction, however, the 
problem of public works must be considered from a wider point of view,” 
The emphasis, as Sir Frederick Leggett told the London meeting of the 
International Labour Organisation’s Emergency Committee, should be 
on “development works” rather than on the older term. A report to the 
same meeting declared: “To fulfil the economic programs of the Atlantic 
Charter continuous international action will be required in order to 
provide for more complete utilization of the world’s natural wealth and 
human resources. Such action could lead to the economic development 
of certain regions in order to increase employment opportunities for the 
local population and for immigrants; it might also include the carrying 
out of public works which are of an international character either because 
they extend over the territory of several countries or because they are 
profitable to a group of countries or to the whole international com- 
munity.’”’16 

Lasor STANDARDS 


In the development of labor standards, the principal agency of inter- 
national collaboration is the International Labour Organisation. During 


16 International Labour Office, “The I. L. O. and Plans for a ‘People’s 
Peace.’’”’ pp. 26, 20, 21. 
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the twenty years between the wars, a major part of its work was devoted 
to the development of a code of international minimum standards covering 
a wide range of labor and social questions. These were embodied in a series 
of conventions—labor treaties intended for acceptance as binding obli- 
gations, and of formal recommendations. The distinctive element in the 
process was the balance maintained between the direct participation of 
the interested parties and the authority of governments. The texts of 
the standards were hammered out in the discussions of annual Conferences 
to which each nation was entitled to send a workers’ delegate and an 
employers’ delegate in addition to two government representatives, and 
their adoption required a two-thirds vote in these tripartite international 
assemblies. Yet a convention so adopted received binding force within a 
particular country only when ratified by the appropriate national 
authorities. 

The Preamble of the International Labour Organisation Constitution 
declares that, “the failure of any nation to adopt humane conditions of 
labor is an obstacle in the way of other nations which desire to improve 
their own conditions in their own countries.’’ Some of the conventions 
adopted have dealt with standards that were directly competitive and to 
which this statement obviously applied. For example, the Hours and 
Manning Convention adopted at the Maritime Conference of 1936—one 
of the five conventions so far ratified by the United States—was debated 
with particular vigor because its provision for the three-shift system and 
the eight-hour day at sea had a direct bearing on costs in an industry in 
which international competition is particularly keen. On the other hand 
a larger number of conventions and recommendations have dealt with 
questions on which the advantage of international action comes rather 
from emulation than from any immediate competitive effect. No measure 
so far proposed has attempted to fix an international standard of the 


| amount of wages. 


On the other hand, conventions dealing with the hours of labor have 
had widespread international influence. So have the standards adopted in 
the field of social insurance. Other parts of the Code deal with employ- 
ment, with protection against industrial disease and accident, with the 
prohibition of child labor and with the protection of women and young 
persons. In the case of shipping, the most international of industries, a 
particularly extensive body of regulations have been worked out in a 
series of special conferences attended by ship owners and seamen. A 1942 
meeting of the International Labour Organisation’s Joint Maritime Com- 
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mission looked forward to further extension of this “International Sea- 
men’s Code”’ at the end of the war. In other fields particularly appropri- 
ate for international action, conventions have been adopted dealing with 
the treatment of colonial labor and of migrants working in countries other 
than their own. 

The code thus developed was uneven in scope and no less uneven in 
the extent of application. Sixty-seven conventions were adopted, and an’ 
almost equal number of recommendations. Some of these have been little 
applied; on the other hand, there are ten conventions each of which has 
been ratified by more than thirty nations. Some countries have taken 
little part in the process, but the 884th act of national ratification was 
recorded in July of 1942: “Gradually but surely international standards 
of labor and social policy were being built up and international obligations 
to maintain these standards were being increasingly accepted.”!* 

This painstaking process of code-building was interrupted by the out- 
break of war. It must be resumed when the war comes to an end. The 
path for it should be easier and the possibility of satisfactory standards 
greater in the world of expanded production toward which the Lend- 
Lease agreements aim. Means should be found to make the process itself 
more rapid and more flexible and to link it more closely with the measures 
of general reconstruction. Those who are active in the International 
Labour Organisation should examine the Code to see what sections of it 
or what modifications might be accepted by all States or by specified 
groups of States as parts of the obligations assumed in the peace treaties. 
They should also explore the possibility of supplementing the inter | 
national code by the development of regional standards which might, in 
certain cases, go into greater detail and deal with more controversial 
issues than the conventions which had been developed for “universal” 
application. 

It is of particular importance to relate the development of international 
labor standards to other parts of a reconstruction program. It is clear 
that such a program will include a new deal for what have been the 
dependent peoples of the world. Wherever outside authority is still main- 
tained over less developed peoples, under whatever sort of international 
trusteeship or international administration may be developed, control 
must carry with it the obligation to promote the social and economic 





17 International Labour Office, The International Labor Code, 1939, Mon- 
treal, 1941, p. xiii. This volume arranges by subject matter the provisions of 
all conventions and recommendations adopted. 
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development of the areas concerned. As a first partial step, this should 
include the requirement to put into effect, wherever they are not already 
applied, the “native labor” conventions which have been adopted by the 
International Labour Organisation.1* As a matter of still greater im- 
portance, it should include arrangements for the continuous and progres- 
sive development of labor standards, in cooperation with the International 
Labour Organisation, and with the development of local representative 
organizations as rapidly as local conditions permit. 

As Professor Condliffe’s paper indicates, international lending and 
international development agencies make an indispensable part of any 
serious program of reconstruction, both for the areas devastated by the 
war and for the underdeveloped regions in many parts of the world. Here, 
also, social and economic policy should be closely linked. The fundamental 
object is the raising of the standard of life of the masses of the people. 
The specific purposes for which the credits are to be used will need 
scrutiny to see that they will in fact serve these ends. Some of the loans 
themselves should be “social loans.” Finally, in order to give direct pro- 
tection to the workers affected, and to assure those in the lending countries 
that the expenditures will not merely go toward the subsidizing of coolie 
labor, the maintenance of certain minimum standards should be made a 
condition of the receipt of the loans. At the outset, of course, such 
standards would necessarily be moderate ones. A project on the Yangzte 
or on the Amazon or even on the Danube could not go forward if it 
began with the wage rates of Detroit or London. Yet the initial conditions 
should represent improvement over existing standards and there should 
be provision for their progressive advance as increased productivity makes 


it possible. The carrying out of this policy will require the great ex- 


18 A similar proposal for British possessions has recently been put forward 
by the Labour Committee of the Fabian Colonial Bureau:—“‘The applica- 
tion of International Labour Organisation Conventions to the colonies merits 
warm praise. Something like a code of colonial welfare has been drawn up. 
Now that the moral right of the powers to ‘own’ colonies is being abandoned, 
and the terms of the Atlantic Charter are, according to Mr. Attlee’s state- 


| ment, to apply to colonies as well,a charter of colonial social welfare should 


be announced by the British Government as a declaration of public policy. 
A draft could be prepared, based on the already accepted decisions of the 
International Labor Conference, and bringing in a few essential labor ques- 


| tions not so far fully treated by the Conference.” The statement continues 
| by pointing out that “colonies are not going to remain colonies” and propo$- 


ing closer relations between present colonies and the International Labour 
Organisation. Fabian Society, “Labor in The Colonies,” p. 40. 
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tension of the types of machinery and procedure developed internati 

by the International Labour Organisation. In particular it will call for 
the development of appropriate arrangements, in agreement with the 
local authorities, for giving representation to the workers in the areas 
immediately concerned. 


Two FuNDAMENTALS 


This suggests two fundamental points in an international program of 
social reconstruction. The first is, that there must be adequate oppor. 
tunity for the representation and participation of occupational organiza. 
tions such as the employer’s and workers’ associations which form an 
integral part of the International Labour Organisation structure. In a 
recent statement, the Inter-American Seminar of Social Studies, dis. 
cussing ways and means “to make economic life serve the general good 
of all mankind,” declared that, ““The form of organization should be one 
that emphasizes the free organizations of business, of labor, of farmers, 
and of the professions, assisted and supervised by Government.”?® Parti- 
cularly important is the development and strengthening of associations 
representing the common man. The pattern of such organization need 
not be the same everywhere in the world.”° In many regions agricultural 
cooperatives or other associations of peasants and small farmers will be 
the dominant form. The Chinese Industrial Cooperatives represent a type 
of development which may be of significance in a number of parts of the 
world. In the great industrial countries the principal organizations will 
be those of the trade unions. The destruction of the labor movement was 
one of the things which made it easy for the leaders of the Axis nations 
to take their peoples on the path to war; conversely, a strengthening of the 
labor movement is to be expected as a consequence of the victory of the 
free nations. The President of the American Federation of Labor has 
proposed an international guarantee of “freedom of association” as a 


19 International Labor Review, November, 1942, pp. 585-6. 

20A similar point is made by the Fabian Society Committee: “Trade 
Unionism is not a piece of machinery to be exported in standard pattern from 
Great Britain . . . it must be an indigenous development linked with the tradi- 
tions and aspirations of the people. Though new needs require new forms of 
organization, in creating new organizations use should as far as possible be 
made of the democratic institutional life familiar to the people.” Op. cit., p. 6 
The report points out that for the British colonies the encouragement of trade 
unionism is part of the policy laid down in the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Act of 1940. 


| 
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fifth freedom to be added to President Roosevelt’s four. Neither the 
development nor the enforcement of measures of social reconstruction 
can be effective without the active participation of occupational organi- 
zations. For these purposes economic democracy is no less essential than 
political democracy. 

The second point is no less clear. Certain of the tasks of social re- 
construction can only be carried on by international means, and through- 
out the program there is need for international leadership and stimulus. 
Within the field covered by this discussion, the principal agency at work 
is the International Labour Organisation. Certain tasks that lie before it, 
old and new, have already been described. In addition, this Organisation, 
whose 1941 Conference provided the one major wartime occasion for 
public international discussion of the social objectives of the free peoples, 
must take the responsibility of scrutinizing the more general aspects of 
the peace settlement from the point of view of “the social objectives 
confided to it” and from the unique standpoint of a body representing 
organized labor and industry as well as governments. It has recognized 
the necessity of equipping itself to express a considered opinion on the 
economic measures required for the realization “of the social objectives 
of the Atlantic Charter and in particular the provision of full employment 
and a rising standard of living.’”’ On the motion of the workers’ group, 
the Conference adopted a resolution asking that the International Labour 
Organisation should have a part “in any Peace or Reconstruction Con- 


| ference following the war.” For similar reasons, the Organisation should 
| be represented, preferably by tripartite delegations, on the policy-making 


boards of international agencies—development authorities, for example— 
which are charged with economic and social functions. It will need to take 
a part, in some cases the leading part, in the innumerable tasks of inter- 
national administration that will be imposed by the period of transition. 
To meet these greater responsibilities, the International Labour Organi- 
sation must be strengthened and its procedures made more flexible. No 
opportunity should be lost for linking it still more closely with the 
emerging organization of the United Nations. 


Clear statement of social aims is an essential part of the political war- 


fare of the United Nations. Their fulfilment is a large part of the challenge 
| and the promise of the peace. But they will not be fulfilled, and they will 


lead to only tragic disillusionment, unless plans are laid, methods and 
machinery devised, and definite commitments accepted while the United 
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Nations are still united in war. The 1941 Conference of the International 
Labour Organisation was given warning on this point by two delegates 
from the devastated nations, a Norwegian worker and a Czechoslovak 
employer. The former declared that we must “have not only the will 
but also the plans and the machinery ready when the war comes to an 
end.” The second added: “Do not lose time. Nobody knows when this 


war will end.” At the time when they spoke, the United States had not | 


entered the conflict and the liberation of their countries must have looked 
remote. Today their warning comes still more urgently. “An action like 
this must be prepared in time.” 





21 Record of Proceedings, pp. 85 and 48. 
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PROBLEMS OF ECONOMIC REORGANIZATION 
By J. B. Conpuirre 


War Out or Peace 


As these lines are written (December, 1942) the United States have 
just completed their first year of actual hostilities. The war in Europe is 
well into its fourth year. In Asia the present phase of hostilities has lasted 
more than five years; but if the Japanese aggression is dated back to the 
Mukden incident of September, 1931, the Chinese people have already 
entered their twelfth year of war. 

There are two good reasons why the war should be dated back to 1931 


| rather than 1941 or 1939. The first reason is that the Japanese adventure 


in Manchuria was the blow that revealed the hollowness of a collective 





security system whose protagonists were not prepared to defend it. Other 
blows followed quickly—the invasion of Ethiopia in 1935, totalitarian 
intervention in the Spanish civil war, the military reoccupation of the 
Rhineland in 1936, the attack on Albania in 1937, the absorption of Aus- 
tria in March, 1938, the division of Czechoslovakia in September of the 
same year and its complete subjugation in the following March, leading 
to the invasion of Poland in September, 1939. It is evident that the pace 
of aggression quickened as the totalitarian powers took the measure of 
democratic unpreparedness and unreadiness to fight. 

The second reason for dating the war back to 1931 lies in the nature of 


| modern totalitarian war. The réle of the artillery barrage in softening 


military objectives has been extended both in time and in scope. Political, 

psychological, and economic warfare precedes actual hostilities. The 
| Japanese had long sought to divide the Chinese people, setting one fac- 

tion against another. After 1933 the Nazi government of Germany brought 

the time-honored methods of bribery, espionage, intimidation, and prop- 
| aganda to a high pitch of perfection—confusing, dividing, paralyzing the 
will of their prospective victims. While no weapon of moral, psycho- 
logical or political warfare was neglected, the economic weapon in par- 
ticular was used more fully and effectively then ever before in a period of 
nominal peace. 

It is easy enough now in retrospect to trace the significance of the suc- 
cessive steps by which the Axis powers made their economic prepara- 
tions for war. The remodeling of their own national economies was only 
one aspect of the preparations. Such remodeling involved not only the 
building of stockpiles of strategic raw materials, and the reorganization 
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of imports so as to lessen dependence on supplies that might be blockaded, 
It also involved placing the national economy upon a footing of war. 
preparedness (Wehrwirtschaft), developing a large measure of self. 
sufficiency in foodstuffs, promoting strategic public works, disciplining 
and regimenting consumption, allocating manpower and fostering arm 
ment production. Germany in particular made no secret of the fact that 


its economic reorganization was designed to create the framework of | 


war economy, to train the necessary economic staffs, and to accustom the 
people to rationing and other economic measures of war mobilization, 
On the international side, the detailed and total regulation of all eco. 
nomic and financial transactions was directed not only to providing con- 
tinental and safe sources of imports; but also to achieving economic and 


political dominance in strategic small countries. Trade was regulated for 


political as much as for economic reasons. Bulgaria, for example, became 
a favored pawn in the hands of the Nazi trade officials. The neighboring 
Yugoslavs were stiffnecked and difficult and it was no accident that 
Yugoslavia was attacked effectively from the rear through Bulgaria. 

These facts are now well recognized. The totalitarians turned peace 
into preparation for war. Like the economic regimentation on the do 
mestic front the system of regulated trade was designed to provide an 
easy transition to war necessities.! 


Tue CoLiapse oF INTERNATIONAL Economic MECHANISMS 


These historical facts are recalled because they raise questions that 
are obviously relevant to the harassing and complex problems that must 
be solved if any attempt is made to restore an expanding system of world 
trade designed to enhance the welfare of the ordinary man. How did the 


Nazis manage so successfully to delude or intimidate many of the smaller | 


European countries into accepting these trading arrangements so fatal t 
their economic and ultimately their political independence? Did the little 
countries choose to serve the Axis? Or would they have preferred 
trade with Britain, France, the United States, and-the other democratic 
countries? What facilities, concessions or help did these countries offer 
to keep them out of the Axis toils? 

The answers to these questions are a melancholy reflection on past ut 
wisdom and a beacon warning for future policy. Briefly stated, the great 





1 For detailed evidence of the facts summarized above see J. B. Condliffe, 
7 he Reconstruction of World Trade; Antonin Basch, The New Economic Warfani; 
Frank Munk, The Economics of Force; Thomas Reveille, The Spoil of Europe. 
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trading, democratic countries in these critical years of war preparation 
were obsessed by restrictive nationalist policies, intent on conserving 
their home markets and pushing their exports. The long list of decisions 

ainst freer trade—from the Hawley-Smoot Tariff of June, 1930— 
includes notably the reversal of British economic policy in 1931. The de- 

eciation of sterling took place within a few days of the Japanese attack 
at Mukden. In the financial crisis of 1931-32 Britain abandoned free trade 
and adopted a protectionist tariff. In the summer of 1932 the British pref- 
erential system was consolidated. For the first time in a century preference 
was imposed on the dependent colonies. In the ensuing years Britain 
negotiated a series of narrow bilateral treaties with countries in the 
sterling area, treaties which used to the full the bargaining power of a 
great importing market.? 

It is important to realize the world significance of these events. The 
British free trade market had been the center of the nineteenth century 
trading system. Sterling was an international currency, the pivot of ex- 
change stability. The London Money Market was a reservoir in which 
was gathered up, and from which was distributed, capital for investment 
in productive enterprises all over the world. As long as Britain adhered 
to its historic policy of free trade, its great commodity markets acted as a 
stabilizer or governor of relative prices in world markets. The free opera- 
tion of these markets, supplemented by speculative commodity arbitrage 
—buying and selling goods against gold or currencies—evened out price- 
levels in different areas. In the same way, as long as monetary operations 
were free and abundant, it was convenient for most central banks to clear 


| their balances of international payments through London. These mechan- 


isms—working loosely upon customary lines and without much in the 
way of institutional machinery—were the pivot of international economic 
adjustment and clearing. When Britain turned to a policy of economic na- 
tionalism, not only were severe losses inflicted upon the monetary and 
economic systems of other countries—the mechanism of free clearing and 
competitive price adjustments was lost. The nineteenth century trading 
system based on capitalist enterprise and dominated by British interests 
broke down finally in 1931. It had demonstrated the possibility of world 
economic organization and the lessons of its experience are valuable. But 
ithas passed into history and cannot be revived. 

The last chance to restore it was offered by the Monetary and Eco- 


2See Henry J. Tasca, World Trading Systems, Paris, 1939, for a comparison 
of the British, German, and American bilateral trading agreements. 
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nomic Conference that met at London in June, 1933. Then, as now, the 
first obvious step to be taken was some measure of provisional exchange 
stabilization. It was necessary to stop the dance of the currencies which 
had in the meantime been further complicated by the depreciation of the 
dollar in April, 1933. Exchange stabilization would not in itself haye 
sufficed to restore equilibrium; but without it there was no practical hope 


of reducing trade barriers, restarting foreign investment and following 


coordinated national policies of expanding employment. No agreement, 
however, could be reached on the exchange problem, though representa. 
tives of the central banks were meeting at the Bank of England as the Con. 
ference opened. There seemed no possibility of compromise between the 
monetary experiments then being pursued by the United States and the 
doctrinaire adherence to rigid gold standard policies advocated by the 
representatives of the gold bloc countries. Britain’s midway position was 
not acceptable to either extreme and was not presented very forcefully 
or imaginatively by Mr. Chamberlain who was then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

The complete failure of the Conference was followed immediately by 
a spate of higher tariffs, tightened exchange control, and import quota 
systems and bilateral barter clearing agreements. It was out of this col- 
lapse of multilateral trading arrangements that the financial and economic 
skill of Dr. Schacht fashioned the Nazi instruments of economic warfare, 
In a very real sense he won by default—the default of the democratic 
trading powers. 


A Psycuo.ocy or Passive DEFENSE 


In the years that followed 1933 the little countries of eastern Europe 
were caught in the toils of the Nazi bilateral trading system. They strug- 
gled to keep open alternative markets and to avoid complete dependence 
upon the great and favorable market offered by German readiness 
import at almost any price and in almost any quantity. The terms offered 
by the Nazis, however, were hard to resist and even if the little countries 
sometimes paid high for their own imports from Germany, many of them 
gained on balance. The real price they paid was economic and finally 
political dependence upon Berlin. 

The democratic countries made little effort to counteract the Nad 
economic strategy. Britain steadily consolidated its new protective taf 
iffs and extended its bilateral agreements in the sterling area. France, et- 
slaved by the gold standard tradition, but unable to carry through the 
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drastic deflation demanded by that tradition, tightened its quota restric- 
tions. The United States, committed by Mr. Hull to a program of recip- 
rocal trade agreements, found difficulty in negotiating such agreements 
with countries forced unwillingly to trade within the Nazi system of dis- 
criminating bilateral barter. The principle of equality of trading oppor- 
tunity (most-favored-nation treatment) is one of the cornerstones of 
American policy. Though various attempts were made to apply it to 
exchange-control and quota systems, they were not very successful. The 
best they could achieve was an approximation to fair treatment in the dis- 
tribution of quotas—a very different matter from equality of trading 
opportunity. 

Even when the harsh fact could no longer be ignored that the Nazis 
were in fact following a policy of economic warfare, the response by 
Britain and France was weak and hesitating. Relatively small loan agree- 
ments were made, but were strictly supervised by economical Treasury 
officials. Bilateral purchasing and trade agreements were negotiated on 
a limited scale, but in fact the Nazi practice of buying at prices above the 
world market (thus virtually forcing exchange depreciation upon the 
client countries) made the counter-offers unattractive to exporting inter- 
ests. 

A very striking case of the reluctance of the democratic trading coun- 
tries to risk any disturbance in their home markets in order to afford 
relief to the little countries was their failure to fulfil the obligations of the 
League Covenant in regard to mutual support when economic sanctions 
were imposed on Italy. The sanctions were proposed by Britain, with 
reluctant French acquiescence; but the greatest risks and relatively the 
greatest trading losses were taken by Italy’s neighbors—particularly 
Yugoslavia, Rumania, and Greece. At one dramatic moment in the dis- 
cussions of the Coordination Committee, the Foreign Minister of Ru- 
mania exclaimed that he was risking his country’s—and perhaps his own— 
life in thus incurring the hostility of a powerful neighbor. But no formal 
measures of mutual support were undertaken. No committee was set up. 
Some small trading concessions were made by France and Britain, but in 
the main the feeling prevailed that each country should take its own risks 
and bear its own losses. Indeed, it was difficult to resist the impression 
that the rapidity and efficiency with which Italy’s trade was cut off was 
due at least partly to the skill with which experts in trade restriction per- 
formed a major operation. There was little evidence of any zeal to break 
down barriers as a measure of mutual support. 
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Another opportunity to develop greater economic cooperation 
the democratic trading powers came with the announcement of the Ty. 
partite Monetary Declaration in September, 1936. The negotiations by 
which Britain, France, and the United States agreed to aim at preserving 
exchange stability were primarily intended to give France an opportuni 
of aligning its currency with those that had already been devalued or de. 
preciated, so that the consolidating Axis powers might be confronted bya 
solid democratic bloc. Switzerland, Belgium, and the Netherlands speedily 
joined the three original declarants and there were consequential devalua- 
tions, for example in Czechoslovakia. But the expressed hope that this 
belated exchange alignment and stabilization would lead to a lowering of 
trade barriers among the democratic countries was not realized. A few 
small tariff reductions and some mitigation of quota restrictions, mainly 
in Switzerland, were the only meager results. 

The historical facts recalled above reflect the indecision and timidity 
of democratic policy in face of the totalitarian economic aggression, 
Economic, like military, policy was dominated by a pitiful psychology of 
passive defense. Measures of restrictive economic nationalism, however, 
constituted in fact a defense, not of national interests or national welfare, 
but of sectional interests using national instruments of protection. Their 
purpose was to resist economic change and adaptation, to freeze existing 
patterns of production and employment and to protect them against com- 
petition from imports. There was, indeed, an almost universal phobia 
against imports—the only real gain from trade. It is well illustrated by 
the fact that the United States reacted to both the severe crises of the 
inter-war years by increasing its already high tariff duties in 1922 and 
again in 1930. On the other hand, every country strove desperately to 
expand its exports, by negotiation, by subsidies, by loans. In order to 
maintain domestic employment, exports were almost given away. The 
totalitarians, led by Germany, stocked up with imports wherever they 
could get them and found employment for their own workers in produc 
ing the exports with which to pay for what they had already imported. 
The democratic countries yielded to pressure groups by shutting out im- 
ports and subsidizing exports. Since one country’s imports were another 
country’s exports, the process was mutually destructive of trade, produc- 
tion, and employment. In the economic sphere restrictive nationalism prov- 
ed to be as futile as the Maginot Line. 
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Tue ImporTANCE oF Imports 


These facts need to be emphasized before embarking on any discussion 
of policies and institutional arrangements designed to create a world of 
expanding multilateral trade and rising living standards. All such policies 
will be sterile and the best-conceived institutions will be still-born unless 
the great trading powers are prepared to accept imports in greater quan- 
tities. This clearly means that they must be ready to expose their own 
domestic production to competition. 

International trade might well be restored for a few years, it is true, 
by some form of American lending to enable other countries to purchase 
American exports without being able to send their own goods in payment. 
An extension of lend-lease procedures, or large-scale political loans, or a 
revival of direct investments by great American corporations, might have 
the same results for a time as the flow of American loans to Europe had 
in 1925. But in the long run, and not too long a run, unless the loans can 
be repaid by goods they must be defaulted and might as well be termed 
gifts. There is no escape from the fact that exports must be paid for by 
imports. Financial power consists simply in the taxable capacity of the 
people and there are limits to the power of any government to tax its 
citizens in order that sheltered industries may be spared the cost of adapt- 
ing themselves to changed competitive conditions. 

The essential condition of success in carrying through the international 
economic policy proclaimed in the Atlantic Charter is, therefore, a de- 
termined and consistent effort by the great industrial and trading nations 
to break down the barriers to international trade, beginning with their 
own. It does not much matter what methods are used—aunilateral action, 
bilateral or multilateral negotiations. In practical politics, the most effec- 
tive instrument in the past has usually been bilateral agreement, extended 
multilaterally by most-favored-nation treatment, but “‘spark-plugged” by 
the unilateral determination of the leading industrial power. This is the 
method followed since 1934 by the United States in its reciprocal trade 
agreement program which is potentially a very powerful instrument of 
trade expansion, if used with vigor and determination. It was the method 
followed earlier in the famous Anglo-French commercial treaty nego- 
tiated by Cobden and Chevalier in 1860 and in the subsequent treaties 
which promised for a time to inaugurate world free trade and did lay the 
basis for the greatest advance in living standards the world has ever 
seen. Behind those treaties, however, lay the British drive for freer trade. 
Without a similar drive by the great trading powers in the years that lie 
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ahead of us there is not likely to be much reality in the negotiations for 
reciprocal trading concessions. 


Tue Necessiry oF AN INTERNATIONAL FRAMEWORK® 


A further lesson from the recent past may be underlined. If the nations 
of the world are to cooperate in a great coordinated effort to promote an 
expanding rather than a restrictive economy certain elementary insti- 
tutional arrangements are necessary. The most fundamental of these are 
effective means of maintaining monetary stability. Of all the nationalistic 
experiments in the prewar period the most destructive of international 
economic cooperation was the idea of “flexible exchange-rates.”” If there 
is no certainty concerning the rate at which accounts owed in the money 
of one country can be translated into payments in the money of another 
country, legitimate trade is faced with unpredictable hazards. The spec- 
ulator, it is true, finds a happy hunting ground in disordered exchanges; 
but producers and traders suffer. The development of export credit guar- 
antees and futures markets may protect them somewhat, but exchange 
uncertainties are a handicap to trade. 

Still worse is the handicap imposed on long-term investment such as 
will be necessary on a great scale if the United Nations program of in- 
ternational economic development in industrially backward areas is to 
be carried through. The growing importance attached to medium-term 
loans emphasizes this handicap. If, for example, American capital is to 
be used to develop China or Latin America or Eastern Europe, whether 
by private or by public agencies, it is essential that interest and repay- 
ments shall be calculable for years ahead. If the investment is made in 
dollars and the Chinese currency then depreciates, the burden of interest 
payments will become intolerable for China. If on the other hand the loan 
is made in terms of Chinese currency which then depreciates, the Ameri- 
can investor will lose a great part of the dollar value of his-investment. 
The only equitable, and indeed the only possible, basis of such investments 
is a degree of exchange stability that will make the value of the Chinese 
currency in terms of dollars the same in the years ahead as when the 
original loan is negotiated. 

It is abundantly clear from past experience that control of the exchange 
rates—which are by their very nature bilateral ratios, the price of one 
currency in terms of another—cannot safely be left in the hands of na 


3 See J. B. Condliffe, Agenda for a Postwar World, New York, 1942. 
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tional monetary authorities. This is one area where a specific voluntary 
relinquishment of national sovereignty in return for a shared international 
sovereignty is necessary if any international economic system is to func- 
tion. To urge this is not to argue that national communities must be put 
through the agony of severe, and often fruitless, deflation rather than 
adjust the external value of their currencies when confronted by adverse 
circumstances. It is merely to state the obvious fact that such adjustments 
should not be undertaken frequently to avoid even slighteadaptation to 
changing international equilibrium; but that the country concerned should 
make a case for it strong enough to secure the assent of other interested 
communities. 

Other specific exchanges of national sovereignty for participating in- 
ternational sovereignties are clearly called for in the changing circum- 
stances of this shrinking world. The reestablishment of “national treat- 
ment”’—the right of aliens to live, trade, and own property on an equal 
basis with national citizens—is one of them. With the rapid development 
of air transport, this involves reconsideration of the present legal theory 
of national sovereignty over the air. 

Supervision of international investments and international cooperation 
to promote the economic development of industrially backward areas is 
another field in which the anarchic operation of national sovereignty has 
proved incapable of controlling either its own excesses or the errors of 
competitive capitalism. 

What is necessary in all these fields is not well described as a relin- 
quishment of sovereignty. A citizen does not give up his personal inde- 
pendence when he submits to the rules of a democratic society. Rather 
he enlarges his independence. In the same way a State which voluntarily 
agrees that the exchange rates for all currencies, including its own, shall 
be subject to control by an international organization of which it forms a 
part is exchanging a limited national sovereignty for a share in a much 
wider joint sovereignty. 

There is, indeed, a widening area of international economic policy 
where the necessity of international coordination becomes more and 
more evident. This area covers some of the most cherished attributes of 
national sovereignty—among them the rights to control migration and 
to establish tariffs and other barriers to trade. Any suggestion that other 
peoples are entitled to be heard on such questions invariably arouses 
strong national resentment, especially in the strongest industrial coun- 
tries. Yet the fact remains that the only way to avoid the pressing of 
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such suggestions is for the great industrial countries to follow such na 
tional policies in these fields as to lessen the need for other countries to 
plead for their economic existence. 


THe ORGANIZATION OF TotaL War 


It has been pointed out above that the regulating or equilibrating organs 
of prewar international economic organization—the markets and con- 
trols centeredeon London—had broken down in 1931 and that the totali- 
tarian war preparation was greatly helped by the resulting confusion, 
The long-run problems of postwar reorganization consist largely in the 
need for new equilibrating institutions of an international or supra 
national character. 

The long-run problem, however, grows out of and is conditioned by 
what happens in the short-run. The plans for a postwar world must be 
based firmly upon war conditions and policies. It would be very easy to 
plot out a dream world, ignoring all the frustrations, dislocations, distor- 
tions upon which in fact the postwar world will have to be built. To fol- 
low this line of escape from present realities and future perplexities, how- 
ever, involves wishing away the most difficult parts of the problem to 
be solved.‘ 

Under the stress of war a series of emergency, ad hoc, arrangements 
have been made between the various members of the United Nations, 
Almost unconsciously the pivot and center of these arrangements has 
been shifted from London to Washington. The urgent needs of war have 
led to bilateral and regional commitments, not between the United Na 
tions as a coherent group, but between most of them and the United 
States separately, or between them and Britain which in turn negotiates 
with the United States. It is almost impossible to tabulate these commit- 
ments systematically. They are in part a continuation of prewar policies 
and in part war improvisations. Some are regional and others bilateral, 
Some have at least rudimentary executive organs to implement them, 
others are simply treaty instruments or executive commitments without 
any joint secretariat. 

A great part of these arrangements may well survive the period of 
active hostilities. The committees and staffs created to work them out 
will be the only effective means of international economic cooperation in 





4See Rupert Brooke’s “Heaven” in 1974 and other Poems, London, 1916. 
**And in that Heaven of all their wish, 
There shall be no more land, say fish.” 
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the immediate postwar period, but the postwar problems will be very 
different and in many cases opposite from those of the war period. Unless 
there is preparation of truly international institutions, the United States 
may well be left in an invidious unilateral situation—holding nearly all 
the bags—and the rest of the world in fear that the commitments of the 
United States will either be repudiated or will be transformed into 
American imperialism. 

If the United Nations are to take the offensive on the fighting fronts, 
they must pool their resources. There is equally urgent need to carry 
through a concerted offensive on the economic and political fronts, which 
are in fact not separable from the fighting fronts. The political offensive 
is in many ways an important auxiliary to the military offensive. It 
depends mainly upon conveying to our own as well as to neutral and 
enemy peoples a clear picture of United Nations plans for economic and 
social reconstruction after the war. 

Victory is itself the most important postwar policy to be pursued, if 
only because the shorter the war the less the disorganization that must be 
faced. It would of course be silly to suggest that the method of fighting 
the war should be dictated by postwar plans. Air bombardment, for ex- 
ample, must be utilized to the last moment in smashing the transport 
facilities of the enemy even though the lack of these facilities will make 
the immediate tasks of relief and reconstruction much harder. 

There is every reason, on the other hand, why the United Nations 
should perfect their own cooperative arrangements. They are already a 
great comity of nations. The principles of freer trade, of economic oppor- 
tunity and social security which they proclaim as their war aims, can be 
practiced at once between themselves. They form a great part of the trad- 
ing world. Bold action in this field is necessary for the war effort as may 
be judged from the President’s request to Congress that restrictions upon 
the movement of goods and persons be abrogated for the duration. 

It is necessary, therefore, to examine the structure of international 
arrangements to which the United States is a party, and to suggest ways 
and means by which those arrangements may be transformed smoothly 
into a working structure of international economic cooperation. 

Reference has already been made to two United States policies which, 
before the war became inevitable, were aimed at stabilizing international 
economic relations. The Tripartite Monetary Declaration of September, 
1936, is still technically in force and points the way to a practical method 
of exchange stabilization in the future. In the same way the powers of 
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the President to negotiate reciprocal trade agreements are granted 
Congress until June, 1943, and may be renewed and widened at that time, 
The renewal of these powers to provide a flexible and broadened instru. 
ment of negotiation is perhaps the most essential single piece of prepara. 
tion to deal with postwar problems. The patterns of international trading 
competition will be so disturbed that the Executive must have flexible 
powers to negotiate new trade agreements. 

It is to be remembered that the Hawley-Smoot Tariff of 1930 remains 
in force except in so far as susbequent trade agreements have modified 
some of its items. With it stands the whole apparatus of indirect admin- 
istrative protectionism, and a complex body of customs law and procedure, 
The powers of the Executive to alter the system of appraisal and valua- 
tion for imports are potentially more effective than the powers to nego- 
tiate trade agreements. Besides the tariff and the administrative decisions 
by which it is interpreted, there is a series of institutional and legal ar- 
rangements affecting international economic relations. It is enough to 
recall the importance of the patent law in governing cartel agreements 
and thereby domestic production, for example in the chemical industries, 

Moreover, the whole vast structure of private international organiza- 
tion—shipping, investment, finance, insurance, selling agencies, adver- 
tising, carefully cultivated markets for special goods and brands—is 
kept alive as far as the exigencies of war permit. There is, so to speak,a 
mold into which trade will flow again as it did after the last war as soon 
as it is given a chance. 

This persistence of the prewar pattern, but without the vital over-all 
organs of equilibration, needs to be considered together with the fact that 
a new system of war trade and economic cooperation has been developed 
and superimposed upon the old pattern. The most important, but not 
the only, element of this new system is the exchange of weapons, muni- 
tions, materials, food and other types of commodities on lend-lease and 
reverse lend-lease. Other elements of the system of war trade and invest- 
ment consist of the loans extended by the Treasury, the Import-Expor 
Bank, and the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to different members 
of the United Nations (not all of which have been accepted), the pur- 
chasing agreements made by the subsidiaries of the R. F. C. (such as the 
Metal Reserves Corporation and the Rubber Reserves Corporation), by 
the Board of Economic Warfare and the Department of Agriculture, the 
development loans and technical missions mostly under the aegis of the 
Board of Economic Warfare and the allocation of export markets by the 
War Trade Committee. 
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It is apparent that all of these operations of economic warfare, involv- 
ing many United Nations countries and many departments in the United 
States are, or ought to be, subordinate to decisions of policy and strategy. 
It is at this point, however, that much of the confusion of the war effort 
arises. There is no Supreme War Council of the United Nations. There is 
a Pacific War Council of some of them, a United States-Canadian Perma- 
nent Joint Board, a Joint Mexican-United States Defense Committee and 
an agreement with Cuba as well as an Inter-American Defense Board, 
the Anglo-United States Combined Chiefs of Staff, as well as mutual aid 
(lend-lease) agreements between the United States and ten of its allies.5 
This does not by any means exhaust the list of the bilateral, regional and 
multilateral arrangements and agreements to which the United States 
has recently become a party. A summary of these arrangements follows. 
It is arranged geographically by areas; but needs to be interpreted with 
caution since the practical development and organization of the various 
agreements differs greatly. 


1. Inter-American: 
1939, October =: += Inter-American Financial and Advisory Com- 
mittee supplemented by Inter-American 
Development Commission (June, 1940) and 
Inter-American Maritime Technical Com- 
mission (November, 1941) 
1942, January : Inter-American Defense Board 
Inter-American Commission for Territorial 
Administration 
Inter-American Juridical Committee 
Emergency Advisory Committee 


February : Joint Mexican-United States Defense Com- 
mittee 

April : Agreement for Reciprocal Use of Air Bases 

August : United States-Mexican Agreement on Sea- 
sonal Labor Migration 

September : Cuba-United States Agreement for Defense 
Coordination 





5 Great Britain (February 23, 1942) accepted as binding by Australia and 
New Zealand (September 3), China (June 2), U.S. S. R. (June 11), Belgium 
(June 16), Poland (July 1), Netherlands (July 8), Greece (July 9), Czecho- 
slovakia (July 11), Norway (July 11}, Yugoslavia (July 24). 
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1940, August 
1941, May 
June 
November 


1942, January 


February 
March 
June 


4. United States-China: 
1942, March ; 


5. United Nations: 
1941, August 
1942, January 


March 
April 


1942, February 
June 


July 


September 


2. United States-Canadian: 


3. United States-United Kingdom: 


6. Lend-Lease Agreements: 






Permanent Joint Defense Board 
Materials Coordinating Committee 
Permanent Joint Economic Committee 
Joint War Production Committee 








Combined Munitions Assignment Board 
Combined Raw Materials Board 
Combined Shipping Adjustment Board 
Combined Chiefs of Staff 
Anglo-American Caribbean Commission 
Combined Production and Resources Board 
Combined Food Board 













Financial Agreement 







Atlantic Charter 

Declaration of the United Nations; Rio de 
Janeiro Conference Resolution XXXV in 
support of the Atlantic Charter 

Pacific War Council 

Middle East Supply Center 

Allied Supply Council in Australia 

Southwest Pacific Command 

South Pacific Command 










United Kingdom 

China 

USSR 

Belgium 

Poland 

Netherlands 

Greece 

Czechoslovakia 

Norway 

Yugoslavia 

Reciprocal Lend-Lease Agreements with Aus 
tralia, Fighting France, New Zealand and 
the United Kingdom 
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The most important of these joint organizations seem in practice to be 
the Anglo-American arrangements—the Combined Chiefs of Staff and 
the Combined Boards dealing with Munitions, Raw Materials, Shipping, 
Production and Resources, and Food. The Pacific War Council is consul- 
tative and does not possess executive power. The Combined Chiefs of 
Staff, indeed, do not seem to have the ultimate power of decision and the 
British members are not the ranking commanders. 

It is probable that the global scale of hostilities and the far-reaching 
character of total war have impaired or invalidated many of the rather 
simple concepts of unified command and strategy that were valid even in 
the first world war. There must in practice be more devolution of author- 
ity and at the same time more consultation and committee work at the 
top than many amateur strategists realize when they clamor for simple 
unity of command. The organization of command in a war of this char- 
acter is a task of tremendous magnitude. The issues of the war hang up- 
on it. So do the issues of peace. No one who is concerned that these 
issues be decided rightly is likely to venture rash criticisms or suggestions. 

The situation may, however, be summarized somewhat as follows. 
The prewar trading system, confused and disordered by the break-down 
of its directive organs, survives both on the side of business and of gov- 
ernment. On top of it, for war needs there has been imposed a temporary 
structure of war trade (and investment) between the United Nations. 
This temporary trade already accounts for much more than half the 
exports of the United States and grows steadily as private trade shrinks. 
At last report, lend-lease aid from the United States was running at a 
tate equivalent to eight billion dollars annually. Great Britain also sup- 
plies large quantities of food, equipment, and munitions to other members 
of the United Nations. Such aid does not follow normal trade routes or 
utilize established business channels. Its strategy is determined by em- 
bryonic organizations in the United States and elsewhere whose decisions 
are necessarily dictated by pressing war needs. The United States deals 
with its allies separately or through the Combined Committees which it 
has established with the United Kingdom. The urgent needs of particular 


‘fronts have been met by spot decisions. There has not, as yet, emerged 


any clear-cut pattern of organization designed to implement the strategy 
of United Nations policy. There must come a time, if it has not al- 
ready arrived, when there will be need to develop such organization as 
will give broader scope for consultation among all the United Nations 





6 For October, 1942, at the rate of 11 billion dollars. 
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and will depend less upon personal concentration of power. This organi. 
zation, if and when it comes, will be the organization available not only 
for the conduct of the war, but also for the transition from war to peace, 


Tue IMMEDIATE ProsBLeMs OF PEACE 
(A) Reoccupation 


As modern war roots more deeply into economic and social organiza. 
tion, the outbreak of peace presents an emergency of the most drastic 
character. Necessarily it comes suddenly. The essence of total war is 
total use of resources for war purposes. Until the front crumbles and rapid 
disintegration sets in behind the lines, there may be not only in appear. 
ance, but in reality, great strength upon which the enemy may call. The 
latest campaign in Egypt, if not necessarily a prologue, is at least a pre- 
view of the manner in which might can tumble down in rapid confusion, 
The more perfectly organized the might, the worse and more rapid is its 
collapse when the organization cracks. 

It is well, therefore, to consider the stages of postwar action not as the 
gradual unfolding of a master plan for peace and prosperity; but as a sue- 
cession of urgent problems to be tackled and emergency jobs to be done, 
After the battering airfleets and tank armies have passed over the battle. 
fields, the salvage and reconstruction corps must follow. Reoccupation 
has not presented unduly complex or difficult problems in the areas first 
recovered from the enemy. Ethiopia, Eritrea, the desert sands of Egypt 
and Libya, and the Solomon Islands do not have large or highly organized 
populations. But the campaign in North Africa has already presented 
more complicated problems of civilian life. Immediate problems must be 
solved pragmatically—problems of policing, feeding, clothing, sanite 
tion, shelter, stamping of currency, medical services, transport, market- 
ing, and local government. The conquering armies will naturally be care- 
ful, doubly careful in densely populated areas, to retain control in their 
own hands, subject to severe military law, as long as there is any risk of 
counter-action, espionage or sabotage. Each of the armies will train, and 
is in fact now training, its own reoccupation corps of military officers. A 
coalition of democratic armies faces problems in this respect. It does not 
possess the great and unified staff of civilian specialists that the total 
tarians trained in peacetime. Its armies cannot therefore hand over the 
economic and technical problems of a reoccupied area to an organized 
and homogeneous corps of civilians specially trained for the purpose. The 
Axis, moreover, knew what it wanted from the territories it occupied 
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and did not bother greatly about the local puppet governments. But the 
United Nations include governments now in exile and must consider care- 
fully what should be done in the matter, manner, and extent of their 
recognition and eventual restoration. The political issues that have arisen 
in North Africa are sufficient evidence of the delicacy of these problems. 

At the very outset, therefore, the lack of any defined and declared 
United Nations policy is a confusing element in any plans. for reoccupa- 
tion and reconstruction. Each government in exile is naturally planning 
for the day when it will again exercise effective power in its homeland. 
Exiled groups from other countries offer plans for the reoccupation of 
their homelands and even in certain cases ask for recognition. There is no 
agreement as to the kind of occupation to be prepared in areas at present 
occupied by the enemy; the problems of those areas are often confused by 
discussion of occupation plans aimed primarily at the Axis countries 
themselves. No authoritative policy has been laid down as to the treat- 
ment of the Axis countries. Nor is there as yet any definite policy con- 
cerning the extent to which, and the terms on which, national sover- 
eignty will be restored to friendly and Allied governments. 

The promulgation of the United Nations reoccupation plans and policies 
may perhaps be premature until there is more definite prospect for effec- 
tive reoccupation. Preparation of such plans for publication at the right 
time is, however, an important aspect of political warfare. It is improba- 
ble that well-considered plans can be prepared unless there is a prior or- 
ganization of United Nations political institutions. For the military effort, 
as well as for purposes of political warfare, and ultimately for longer- 
tange reconstruction purposes, a first step in the organization of peace 
out of war would seem to be a rationalization of United Nations coopera- 
tion. At present this consists of a nucleus of joint or combined com- 
mittees—United Kingdom-United States, Canadian-United States, Mexi- 
can-United States, Cuban-United States and Inter-American—supple- 


of | mented by diplomatic contacts. There has as yet been no attempt to build 
qj} a institutional framework of cooperation on the United Nations declara- 


tion of January 1, 1942. A United Nations War Council with subordinate 
specialist committees and staffs to serve them, incorporating the com- 
mittees, commissions and boards already set up on bilateral and regional 
lines, is needed to lay down broad principles of action in the war and post- 
war period. These principles need not, and probably cannot, be elabo- 
tated in detail or aimed at particular regions not yet occupied. But the 
mere setting up of machinery, the assembling of nuclear staffs, and the 
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announcement of general principles, would be an important forward step, 
It need not cause dissipation of effort or distract attention from the pri- 
mary aim of winning the war, since it would be merely a rationalizing 
and grouping of what are now independent and uncoordinated efforts, 

The growing number of bilateral and regional agreements among the 
United Nations is evidence of the need for open, concerted planning of 
multilateral agreements. The list already includes the Polish-Czech agree- 
ment of January 25, 1942; Anglo-Soviet agreements of July 12, 1941, 
and June 11, 1942; the Soviet-Polish agreements of July 30 and December 
4, 1941; the joint declarations of Czechoslovakia, Greece, Poland, and 
Yugoslavia on November 5, 1941, and January 14, 1942; the Greek- Yugo. 
slav agreement of January 15, 1942, and the Treaty of Alliance between 
the United Kingdom, the USSR and Iran on January 29, 1942. Of these 
the most important are the Polish-Czech agreement which contemplates 
a close alliance amounting to a virtual customs union and the Anglo-Soviet 
Treaty of June 11, 1942, which was concluded for a twenty-year period, 
It is evident that the further multiplication of such bilateral treaties may 
go far to settle boundary and jurisdictional problems in ways that will be 
hard to adjust to a multilateral settlement when the war ends. 


(B) Relief and Rehabilitation 


The very real problems of organizing relief and rehabilitation in areas 
at present occupied and plundered by the enemy present still more striking 
illustrations of the need for concerted planning and action among the 
United Nations. As early as September 24, 1941, before the United States 
was drawn into the war, an Intergovernmental Bureau was set up at Lon- 
don under the chairmanship of Sir Frederick Leith-Ross. Each of the 
European governments-in-exile has set up a planning organization and 
estimates have been made and are being kept up-to-date of the probable 
needs of each of those countries for immediate relief when the war ends. 
There is as yet no comparable preparation in other and more necessitous 
areas such as the Near East and the Far East. 

In the nature of the case these estimates, even when made with great 
care and skill, must be hypothetical. The time of year at which relief 
must be undertaken, the extent of relief that will be necessary, the stand- 
ards of consumption to be aimed at, must be estimated in each case. Cer- 
tain facts are already evident. If the British rationing standard is taken as 
a guide, its application to the countries in need of relief will involve the 
continuation of some measure of rationing in the surplus producing coun- 
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tries, and the introduction of rationing in some of them, particularly the 
United States. The accumulation and transport of the goods needed to 
achieve even this minimum standard (which ought probably to be sup- 
plemented for populations which have undergone privation for years) will 

t a severe strain on available shipping and an even greater strain on port 
facilities that have been bombed, harbors that have silted up, waterways, 
railways, and roads that have deteriorated or been wrecked. Difficult as 
these problems may appear in Europe, they are likely to be worse in Asia. 

It is not merely a question of food supplies, but of the right kinds of 
food, in the right priorities, and delivered to the proper places. Moreover, 
in addition to food there is a long list of essential shortages—vaccines, 
sera, disinfectants, fertilizers, seeds, eggs, live stock, textiles, warm 
clothing, repair equipment, raw materials—which must be sv ited to each 
climate and environment. Relief cannot be merely the provision of char- 
itable soup-kitchens for needy and suffering people. It must be a means of 
enabling them to feed themselves and get back to self-respecting liveli- 
hood along the lines most suitable to their environment. Relief therefore 
merges insensibly into reconstruction. For a country like Belgium, to 
take one example, the best form of relief is likely to be an opportunity to 
contribute to the reconstruction of other areas like China. 

Epidemics are naturally to be feared.” War, famine, and pestilence have 
always gone together. The control of epidemics, however, presents a 
very broad problem of public health. Ample supplies of medical equip- 
ment—sera, vaccines, and disinfectants—are obviously needed; but per- 
haps the best defenses against infection are adequate nutrition, warm 
shelter and clothing, pure water supplies and efficient sanitation. In order 
to limit the danger of virulent infections sweeping around the world, 
much more than medical equipment is needed. Only a sound civic organi- 
zation, based solidly upon efficient economic organization, yielding good 
living standards, can assure the social conditions necessary to keep great 
and closely crowded urban populations in good health. The medical as- 
pects of relief, therefore, cannot be dissociated from the more general 
problems of economic reconstruction. 

This reflection is forced upon one at every turn. Social organization is 
a close-knit whole. To get food to starving populations, it is necessary to 
reopen the means of transport and communication. The American Red 
Cross in Poland soon after the war began found its relief activities gravely 


7See Melville D. Mackenzie, Medical Relief in Europe, Oxford University 
Press, 1942. 
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hampered by a shortage of typewriters and a wrecked telephone system, 
Silted ports need dredges, bombed docks need to be repaired and to haye 
their cranes replaced, telephone and telegraph systems need copper wire, 
mica, and a score of other scarce raw materials. Trains cannot run without 
coal. Rolling stock, locomotives, and permanent ways need materials and 
skilled labor for repairs. The very soil is impoverished in many areas, its 
drainage systems ruined, its nutritional balance destroyed by predatory 
farming and lack of fertilizers. 

It is a wholly inadequate view, therefore, to look upon relief as a sort 
of charitable distribution of food over a relatively brief period at the close 
of hostilities. Relief organizations soon find themselves struggling with 
much wider problems of economic and political reorganization. Nothing 
effective can be achieved unless there is a firm organization of local govern- 
ment. Monetary inflation, if allowed to get out of hand, will quickly 
wreck the best-laid schemes of food production and distribution. 

The provision of food and other forms of relief is not only urgent. It is 
also the most promising point of entry for further action in reconstruc- 
tion since it involves commodity control, the freeing of trade channels, 
the raising of living standards, and action to hasten economic development. 
A United Nations Food Council could do a great deal to prepare the 
way for world economic reorganization. 

The true line of effective organization would seem to be fulfilment of 
the commitment made in the master, and all subsequent, Lend-Lease 
agreements, to negotiate further implementation of Article VII. Some 
working machinery of exchange stabilization and freer trade, supple- 
mented by commodity control agreements and in due course by planned 
economic development on an international scale, would enable the relief 
organization to function efficiently through instruments which could be 
developed into permanent machinery of international economic coopera- 
tion. Outside of such a setting, relief is likely once again, as after the last 
war, to be a fleeting episode, the admirable effects of which are doomed 
quickly to be swallowed up in chaotic economic and monetary upheavals. 


Tue IMPLEMENTATION OF ArTICLE VII 


Each of the Lend-Lease agreements copies the phrasing of Article VII 
of the agreement signed by the United Kingdom and the United States 
on February 23, 1942. The relevant phrases of the article run as follows: 


In the final determination of the benefits . . . the terms and conditions 
thereof shall be such as not to burden commerce between the two countries, 
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but to promote mutually advantageous economic relations between them and 
the betterment of world-wide economic relations. To that end, they shall 
include provision for agreed action . . . open to participation by all other 
countries of like mind, directed to the expansion by appropriate international 
and domestic measures, of production, employment and the exchange and 
consumption of goods, which are the material foundations of the liberty and 
welfare of all peoples; to the elimination of all forms of discriminatory treat- 
ment in international commerce, and to the reduction of tariffs and other 
trade barriers; and, in general, to the attainment of all the economic objec- 
tives set forth in the (Atlantic Charter). 

At an early convenient date, conversations shall be begun between the two 
governments with a view to determining, in the light of governing economic 
conditions, the best means of attaining the above-stated objectives by their 
own agreed action and of seeking the agreed action of other like-minded 
governments. 

It is apparent that this passage incorporates two aims, the settlement 
to be made for lend-lease aid and the utilization of that settlement to 
achieve the economic purposes of the United Nations. It is convenient 
to separate the discussion of these aims. 

In the first place, it is clear from the language of the original act® as 
well as from certain explicit passages in the President’s Report to Congress 
dated March 11, 1942,° that there never has been any intention to make 
a narrow calculation of the benefits to be returned for lend-lease aid. A 
further statement was made in the President’s Report to Congress dated 
June 11, 1942, as to the principles that may be followed in the ultimate 
settlement.!° The only logical interpretation of this latter statement 


8“The terms and conditions upon which any such foreign government 
receives any aid . . . shall be those which the President deems satisfactory, 
and the benefit to the United States may be payment or repayment in kind or 
property, or any other direct or indirect benefit which the President deems satis- 


factory.” 


9“Under the British agreement, the United States receives several kinds 
of direct benefit in return for its aid to Britain. 

The first, both before our entry into the war, and emphatically since 
December 7, 1941, is the military contribution to American security which 
flows from the continued British fight against the Axis. . .. 

The second . . . is the increased flow of reciprocal aid which we are re- 
ceiving from Britain and the other members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations... . 

The third . . . is an understanding with Britain (and prospectively with 
other of our allies) as to the shape of future commercial and financial pol- 
a 

10 “The real costs of the war cannot be measured, nor compared, nor paid 
for in money. They must and are being met in blood and toil. But the financial 
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would seem to be that all lend-lease aid actually used in prosecution of 
the war—ships that have been sunk, planes that have crashed, shells that 
have been fired, food that has been eaten, clothing that has been worn and 
materials that have been consumed—will be written off against the con- 
tribution that has been made by the recipients to the common war effort, 
There can be no statistical or financial calculation of the value of goods 
supplied compared with lives lost and privations accepted. This applies 
both ways, to the lend-lease aid given, and to the reciprocal lend-lease 
aid received, by the United States. 

There will still remain, it is clear, two major categories of unexpended 
aid. The first category will be the dumps of munitions, parks of airplanes 
and guns, the stocks of food and ships remaining afloat at the war’s end, 
These can be returned or paid for if retained upon some basis later to be 
negotiated. The second and more important category will be the lend- 
lease equipment that has been used to construct works of a permanent or 
semi-permanent character, such as those referred to incidentally in the 
President’s Report of March 11, 1942." Negotiations will be necessary 
to settle the payments ultimately to be made for this equipment. While 
these negotiations will be hard-headed and realistic, they ought not to 


costs of the war can and should be met in a way which will serve the needs of 
lasting peace and mutual economic well-being. 

All the United Nations are seeking maximum conversion to war produc- 
tion in the light of their special resources. If each country devotes roughly 
the same fraction of its national production to the war, then the financial 
burden of war is distributed equally among the United Nations in accordance 
with their ability to pay. And although the nations richest in resources are 
able to make larger contributions, the claim of war _— each is relatively 
the same. Such a distribution of the financial costs of war means that no na 
tion will grow rich from the war effort of its allies. The money costs of the 
war will fall according to the rule of equality in sacrifice, as in effort.” (Fifth 
Report to Congress on Lend-Lease Operations for the Period Ended June 
11, 1942, pp. 22-3.) 

11 “On the China route, lend-lease is enlarging the facilities of a number of 
Indian ports. . . . Lend-Lease has also helped to pave the road to Russia. Un- 
loading, storage and assembly factories are being expanded on the Persian 
Gulf, and from there the railroad through Iran to the Caspian Sea is — 
improved. Locomotives and trucks are also being sent to ease Russia’s int 
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transportation problems. In keeping with the pooling principle, many Austra- | 


lian locomotives also were transferred to the Middle Eastern routes to Russia 
when German invasion made the Soviet’s needs imperative. 

Other needed equipment has been sent to other areas. The Middle East 
and Australia are being supplied with trucks, locomotives, assembly depots, 
and storage facilities.” 
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be allowed to cause such transfer difficulties as resulted from the debt 
settlements after the last war. This is particularly to be expected since 
the spirit of the negotiations is to be that of expanding multilateral trade. 
The major interest of the projected negotiations in pursuance of Article 
VII is to be found therefore in the attempt to construct a workable sys- 
tem of international trade and finance after the war. 

In turning to this second aim of the negotiations it is advisable to con- 
tinue the approach by way of postwar problems to be encountered. The 
first of these, held in abeyance while the war lasts and international finan- 
cial payments are largely displaced by the exchange of goods on lend- 
lease, will be the problem of monetary stability. It may be that for a time, 
at least during the first emergency period of reoccupation and relief, 
lend-lease shipments will continue as Inter-Allied financial assistance 
continued after the armistice of November 11, 1918. It is improbable that 
food and emergency supplies can be rushed in to stricken areas quickly 
and amply enough unless this is done. But there will soon arise the need 
for more permanently satisfactory means of settling international pay- 
ments and this will at once cause great and serious problems of public 
finance and monetary stability, differing widely from country to country 
and therefore causing prospective strain on the exchange rates. Among 
the first problems of postwar trading organization, therefore, will be 
those of exchange stabilization, including the rates at which stabilization 
is to be attempted. 

A wider and more complex problem, however, immediately arises. 
Exchange stabilization depends essentially upon effective balancing of 
international payments. If there is a freely moving and large volume of 
payments both ways, offsetting imports by exports, it is relatively easy 
to handle the financial transfers involved and to keep the exchange rates 
stable. As the discussion below will indicate it is very important that na- 
tional demobilization programs shall not be complicated by sudden and 
violent strains on the exchange rates. To keep a great volume of trade 
moving smoothly at a time when production costs and price levels are as 
badly out of equilibrium between the trading countries as they are likely 
to be at the end of the war, is no easy task. In restoring freer trade, it 
must be remembered also that many of the wartime purchasing agree- 
ments, development contracts and price agreements will outlast the war 
and will need to be incorporated in the postwar trading system. 

This leads by a natural progression from the monetary and trading sys- 
tems to the problem of commodity production and price controls. The 
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virtues of competition and freer trade are many; but what responsible 
government can contemplate letting free competition loose on a market 
where synthetic rubber costs about twenty-five cents and natural rubber 
is purchased on long contracts up to fifty cents, but can probably be pro- 
duced on Far Eastern plantations at costs as low as ten or even five cents 
per pound? If it were not for wartime controls we should already be 
vividly aware of the discrepancies between surplus production in some 
areas and shortages of essential commodities in others. To restore a free 
flow of trade and in doing so to smooth out the worst of these discrep. 
ancies without allowing violent price fluctuations to cause first inflation 
and then sudden deflation, means that controls must be continued. Ju- 
dicious stock-piling and prices calculated to discourage the accumulation 
of new surpluses may be conceived to smooth over the transition; but to 
execute such policies new organs of international control are needed. 
Moreover, it is unrealistic to believe that commodity controls of this 
character can be constructively managed unless there is a well-conceived 
long-range planning of the international division of labor. Such planning 
is not a new fetish. It used to be called free enterprise—the anticipation 
and planning of production for future needs. In the modern world govern- 
ment has a larger hand in such enterprise and it must be coordinated ina 
more conscious way and on a world scale. This leads inevitably to the 
belated realization of the truth economists have long urged, that prosperity 
forms the body, if competition is the soul, of trade, There are two major 
aspects of coordinated planning for prosperity—the smoothing out of 
cyclical fluctuations which is largely, but not wholly, a matter of coor- 
dinated monetary policies among the nations, and a long-run program of 
economic development designed to raise living standards and increase 
production and purchasing power in hitherto industrially backward areas. 
It is not suggested that institutions can be created and policies launched 
that can begin overnight to develop programs of this character. These 
are long-range projects for the future. But in the meantime, a broadened 
and rationalized collaboration between the United Nations is necessary 
for the war effort. When the war ends the institutions of that collabora- 
tion will be invaluable in coping with the stresses and strains of the change- 
over from war to peace. In handling these transitional and emergency 
problems, they are capable of laying the foundations of an orderly and 
expanding prosperity for the future. Negotiations for the implementation 
of Article VII might well have this perspective in mind, but their imme- 
diate purpose must surely be to create a framework of United Nations 
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(not merely Anglo-American) institutions capable of working out coop- 
erative and coordinated solutions of the problems that are as yet unpre- 
dictable but will become urgent in the postwar emergency. 


Orcans oF Unirep Nations CoopEeraATION 


In outlining a conceivable framework of United Nations organization 
account should be taken of the existence and accumulated experience of 
already existing institutions, both national and international. What is 
involved is a process of rationalization and reorientation rather than crea- 
tion de novo. Certain functioning arrangements such as the supporting 


| Combined Boards of the Anglo-American Combined Chiefs of Staff ap- 


pear to be the most likely growing points capable of being transformed 
into more representative organs of United Nations cooperation. Other 
arrangements, such as the various Inter-American committees and the 
projected Inter-American Bank, might well become effective regional in- 
stitutions. The structure must probably be completed by the addition of 
new pieces in hitherto neglected fields; but the process is primarily one 
of regrouping existing personnel, extending and redefining responsi- 
bilities and coordinating relationships between the various organs of 
cooperation that are already hard at work in the war effort. 

It is to be remembered also that there remain important and valuable 
international organs from the prewar period. Some of these, like the 
Rome Institute of Agriculture, were never very effective organs and must 
probably be replaced by more adequate institutions such as the Food 
Council suggested above. Others however are very much alive. The vari- 
ous technical organizations of the League of Nations, particularly the 
Economic and Financial, Fiscal and Transit Organization, the Health 
Section, and the Opium Section embody invaluable experience and are 
staffed by specialists whose knowledge ought not to be lost. There is a 
good case for incorporating these groups of technically trained and ex- 
perienced personnel in the new United Nations organization. The Bank 
for International Settlements, with its trained staff and accumulated 
technique is in a somewhat different category. It survives as an institu- 
tion because it is a bank with its own capital; but its original functions 
have disappeared and it was in fact little used as an international mone- 
tary regulator. Its experience, and above all its staff, ought not to be lost; 
but its usefulness as an institution is at least questionable and some new 
monetary organ must probably take its place. 

The International Labour Organisation stands in a class apart, if only 
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because the United States is a full and active, if not the most active, 
member-State at the moment, and because it is functioning effectively in 
Latin America. The scope of its operations, however, is a moot question, 
In the field of labor legislation—wages, hours, working conditions, soci 
security, employment—it has played and still plays a constructive réle, 
Behind all these aspects of social legislation, however, lie the economi 
problems of stable and expanding production. The International Labo 
Organisation, with its tripartite representation of employers, organized 
labor and governments, obviously has much to contribute to a solution 
of the broad economic problems of the demobilization and reconstruction 
period. It has paid increasing attention in recent years to such question 
as nutrition, public works, and cyclical fluctuations; but it is obvious tha 
its interest in these fields must be carefully articulated with the work of 
the United Nations institutions entrusted with specific monetary an 
economic functions. 

In the light of the problems sketched in the preceding section, it 
suggested that at least the following institutional arrangements are needed 
and should be set up in the very near future. 


(A) United Nations Monetary Organization 


There is urgent need for some institution which will do in the twentieth 
century what the London Money Market did in the nineteenth, act as an 
equilibrating or regulating monetary authority. It should be a monetary, 
not a financial, institution, designed primarily to act as a clearing-house 
of international payments, and a stabilizing influence in the foreign e- 
change markets. Its main purpose, therefore, would be to assist national 
monetary authorities in keeping their currencies liquid and their exchange 
rates free of external pressure. In order to function effectively the United 
Nations Monetary Organization should be endowed with substantial 
liquid assets. It could make really effective use of a gold fund of say five 
billion dollars, out of which it could lend needed gold reserves to depleted 
national currency systems. This is a pure matter of convenience. The ob 
jective is primarily to establish a multilateral clearing system. 


Any liquid assets would serve the purpose. The best of all would b| 


dollars, the currency the whole trading world needs most. But three sim 
ple facts make it likely that gold will be used again as a convenient means 
of settling international balances. The United States has over 80 pet 
cent of the total gold stock of the world and no use for it except for mot 
etary purposes. The British Empire produces each year about three 
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fourths of the new gold dug from the mines and needs the foreign exchange 
gained by selling it. And every country in Europe and Asia which has 
suffered from inflation caused by excessive issues of paper money and 
bank credit will want to get back to a solid gold backing for its monetary 
system. After an orgy of paper notes China may well function again as “‘a 
sink for the world’s precious metals.” 

The first task confronting the United Nations Monetary Organization 
will be to free the national monetary system of the dead-weight of war 
dislocations. Even London, the classic home of free monetary transac- 
tions, is loaded with blocked balances owed on current trading account to 
its suppliers of war materials all over the world. It can hardly open its 
money market to free transactions in payment of normal postwar trade 
requirements as long as this accumulation of past trading debts is liable 
to be drawn upon suddenly either by demands for exchange to pay for 
exports or, by sales of sterling. The market must be made liquid again by 
some method of handing over these blocked sterling balances to an inter- 
national institution capable of nursing them till they can be redeemed over 
a long period. The United Nation. Monetary Organization should prob- 
ably set up a department or sub-institution to take over these balances, 
supplying gold or foreign exchange in return so that the British can begin 
to trade on a current payment basis again. Then as British prosperity 
returns the balances can be redeemed by regular repayments. Every 
country occupied by the Nazis will have this problem in an acute and 
opposite form since their monetary systems have been swept bare of 
liquid assets and all they have to show are blocked balances in Berlin that 
may be worthless when the war ends. Monetary disorganization in China 
has already reached the preliminary stages of hyper-inflation. The first 
task of the United Nations Monetary Organization, therefore, must be 
to create an Assets Realization Board buying with its gold or dollar 
assets the blocked balances that otherwise would inhibit the restoration 
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the payments for the freely flowing trade that is essential in the relief 
and reconstruction effort. 

At the same time the United Nations Monetary Organization should 
create and operate a Stabilization Fund designed to absorb temporary 
pressures upon the exchange rates. Such a fund, operated by such a power- 
ful international institution, would be an effective deterrent to destruc- 
tive speculative raids on weak national currencies and an equally effective 
stimulus to national confidence in such currencies. It cannot save them 
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from depreciation unless the exchange rates are well chosen and nationg| 
economic policies are effectively coordinated. If these conditions are ful. 
filled, the Stabilization Fund can fulfil the inactive but vital function of, 
policeman in a law-abiding community. 

It follows that one of the first concerns of the United Nations Mone. 
tary Organization must be to determine the appropriate exchange rates 
between the leading currencies. If this problem were approached as q 
multilateral analysis of the relative values of all the world’s currencies, it 
would be insoluble. The facts are not known and the processes of exchange 
depreciation are not sufficiently understood for any banker or economist 
to solve this indeterminate series of equations. But no such approach.is 
necessary. The most practical and important step to take is to peg the 
leading currencies at least provisionally, and to maintain the present 
pegging of the subordinate currencies upon the leaders. The essential rate 
to determine is the dollar-sterling rate. The sterling area currencies are 
pegged on the pound, and there is virtually a dollar area also which may 
well be greatly extended at the war’s end. 

The first step should probably be for the United States and Britain to 
reaffirm the principles of the Tripartite Monetary Declaration of Septem- 
ber, 1936, and invite the adherence of the other United Nations to its 
undertakings. These are broadly to aim at preserving exchange stability, 
to consult before any alteration of existing rates, and upon the basis of 
exchange stability to follow policies of freer multilateral trade. 

The present dollar-sterling rate has been pegged since the outbreak of 
the war. Its stability, however, does not connote that international pay- 
ments are in equilibrium between the two countries. When lend-lease 
shipments taper off after the war and increased British imports must be 
paid for, it is very possible that there may be pressure on the dollar value 
of sterling. No one can estimate in advance what rate will prove to be 
an equilibrium rate. The ratio between British and American costs of 
production, the British import demands and export outlets, and their 
American counterparts, the unknown possibilities of capital movements 
and many other factors cannot be estimated. The respective national 
monetary authorities, working in cooperation through the United Nations 
institution, must test the market carefully before they can determine 
what rate can be maintained at a workable equilibrium. 

It is these facts which make the creation of international machinery 
necessary. No one can predetermine policies; but it is possible to estab 
lish in advance a working mechanism capable of handling the unforeseen 
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problems as they arise. If the dollar-sterling rate can be held firmly and 
finally adjusted by consent to a workable parity, the subordinate cur- 
rencies can be held stable around this peg and in this way a large area of 
the world’s trade can be reorganized on a basis of exchange stability. 


(B) United Nations Economic Organization 


(:) British-American Trade Agreement 


The best-laid monetary stabilization plans cannot succeed unless they 
are supported by a freely operating system of international trade organ- 
ized on a multilateral basis of nondiscrimination. 

Again the center of the stage is held by British-American trade regula- 
tions. Throughout the war period the British have operated a sterling pool 
by means of what in effect is a tight and effective system of imperial ex- 
change control. Since 1932 the Ottawa preferential agreements have 
operated not only among the self-governing Dominions, but also among 
them and the dependent colonies. In addition, a series of bilateral trade 
and purchasing agreements between Great Britain and countries in the 
sterling area, including Argentina, while not infringing the principle 
of equality of trading opportunity placed many of the smaller countries in 
a position from which they could not negotiate reciprocal agreements 
with the United States. 

On the side of the United States, and to some extent on that of Great 
Britain also, the commitments of economic warfare will leave many out- 
standing contracts that will be difficult to reconcile with the principle of 


| equality of trading opportunity. These consist mainly of contracts to pur- 


chase strategic raw materials such as rubber, copper, mica, tungsten, 
vanadium, for long terms. In some cases lend-lease equipment and finan- 
cial assistance has been granted to secure increased output. 

The greatest obstacle to expanding multilateral trade, however, re- 
mains the impediment to United States imports imposed by the extensive 
and high schedules of the Hawley-Smoot tariff. The essential element of 
the trading bargain to be made in the negotiations between Great Britain 
and the United States pursuant to Article VII of the Lend-Lease agree- 
ment is clearly the abandonment of the British exchange control and 
preferential systems in return for extensive reductions in the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff schedules. The instrument for such a bargain is at hand in 
the powers vested in the Executive to negotiate reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. Such an agreement was made with the United Kingdom in 1938, 
but it was of a meager and disappointing character achieved only after 
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long and laborious negotiations. There now arises not so much the oppor. 
tunity as the necessity, if a multilateral trading system is to be restored 
at all, of a new agreement or series of agreements of much wider 

Not only the United Kingdom, but the Dominions, and the colonial Em. 
pire need to be included. The terms of Article VII would seem to haye 
included by implication the surrender of the Ottawa principle; but the 
quid pro quo has to be worked out. 

Given the will, there is clearly the material for a great widening of 
trade; but just as clearly this will involve reorganization of national eco. 
nomic activity on both sides. Carried through now this would help the 
war effort and cause a minimum disturbance of employment and loss of 
invested capital. 

Such a vigorous use of the executive power to negotiate trade agree- 
ments would almost certainly lead to other agreements by both partners 
with other countries. For the British there would be no choice. If they 
should decide to abandon the Ottawa system, they must go the whole 
road and expand their trade as widely and freely as possible. In the same 
way concessions to the Dominions on agricultural raw materials and 
foodstuffs would be extended automatically by most-favored-nation 
treatment to their Latin-American competitors. The concessions to Brit- 
ish manufactured imports would similarly be extended to the manufactur- 
ing nations such as Belgium and Czechoslovakia. Committed in this way 
to wide breaches in its import tariff, the United States would have to go 
further in an effort to widen the outlets for its construction and mass 
production industries. 


(z) United Nations Commodity Corporation 


Even if trade channels should be greatly widened and discriminatory 
practices inherent in exchange control and quota systems should be 
swept away in the process, there will remain great discrepancies between 
war production costs in important markets, calling for extensive controls 
internationally administered. 

In the pooling of resources for the war effort, there is need for closer 
integration between the various organs of the United Nations. There is 
a good deal of confusion between different departments of the national 
governments and the combined Anglo-American and Anglo-Canadian 
Boards. The need for rationalization of these operations will become more 
necessary still in the immediate postwar period of relief and rehabilita- 
tion. It will be vital in the ensuing period of reconstruction. Moreover, 
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many of the smaller countries are naturally restive under their exclusion 
from the combined operations of the Anglo-American boards. There is a 
very strong case for the creation at the earliest possible moment of a 
United Nations Commodity Corporation to rationalize and coordinate 
chases, stockpiling, and utilization of essential raw materials. Price 
control in the disturbed postwar period will need to be centralized and 
administered by a body representative of all the United Nations. 

As more normal conditions are restored after a period of firm transi- 
tional control, it is possible that the United Nations Commodity Corpora- 
tion may continue to function as a stabilizing agency in the commodity 
markets. After the first emergency is over and the worst discrepancies 
between costs are ironed out, there could be progressive mitigation of the 
controls, liberating the markets to free enterprise. The Commodity Cor- 
poration would in that case retain the functions formerly discharged by 
the free trade commodity markets of Britain—the functions of ultimate 
buyer and regulating stockpile. Essentially its work would consist of 
maintaining buffer stocks and counteracting destructive price specula- 
tion. If such a corporation bought at a uniform and minimum price, it 
could absorb temporary world surpluses while competition squeezed out 
the least efficient producers, releasing the surpluses when trade prices 
improved. 

For any such equilibrating function to be discharged successfully, it 
would be necessary for the Corporation to afford opportunity also for 
continuous international consultation aimed at the coordination of na- 
tional price and production policies. 


(3) United Nations Development Corporation 


Proposals are plentiful for planned economic development to offer out- 
lets for the expanded construction industries of the highly industrialized 
countries, to modernize hitherto industrially backward areas, increase 
their productivity and purchasing power, and thereby provide a real basis 
| for expanding international trade. The notion of an expanding economy 
has entered into the consciousness of many people concerned with the 
postwar situation. It has taken explicit form in many official pronounce- 
ments, including the Atlantic Charter and Article VII of the master 
Lend-Lease Agreement. There seems little doubt that a real attempt will 
be made to develop a coordinated program of planned economic develop- 
ment, partly by inter-government financing of basic public works pro- 
grams, partly by supervision of private investment, including direct in- 
vestment, when the war ends. 
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The notion of planned economic development, however rational and 
desirable, is fraught with many practical difficulties. It seems obvious 
that new forms of foreign investment, involving a greater measure of 
government initiative and inter-government cooperation, are likely to be 
called for. It is equally obvious that neither private investors nor govem- 
ments are likely to promote or permit the indiscriminate foreign lending 
that took place after the last war. But there will be a strong incentive to 
the expansion of direct industrial investments in many developing areas 
and new private investment is most likely to take this form. 

Most governments, however, have taken strong attitudes against un- 
controlled economic development by foreign initiative. War organiza. 
tion has inevitably strengthened the centralized power of governments 
and weakened business enterprise. In Mexico and China, as in Soviet 
Russia, there are well organized national programs of economic develop- 
ment designed for internal and strategic reasons, rather than for the pro- 
motion of external trade. In other areas, such as eastern Europe, where 
it may be some time before governments are firmly established, the risks 
of private investment will be so high that a considerable measure of in- 
ternational supervision and assistance may be necessary if economic 
development is to be promoted in the near future. 

Moreover, a good deal of experience has already been accumulated by 
the operations of such government departments as the British Export 
Credit Guarantee Department and the later United Kingdom Commer- 
cial Corporation, the United States Commercial Corporation, Import- 
Export Bank, Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare. The latter particularly, in its effort to maximize the sup- 
ply of strategic raw materials, has assisted Latin-American and other 
governments in substantial public works and development programs. 
Apart from the fact that many of these programs may be still under way, 
or even expanding, when the war ends, this experience is not likely to be 
jettisoned. Technical missions of American specialists have been sent to 
such countries as India, South Africa, and the Belgian Congo, and more 
are contemplated. China has asked for large numbers of advisory special- 
ists to enter its service. 

Feasible programs of construction cannot, however, be developed 
quickly. Nor is it likely that political or economic conditions at the close 
of the war will be favorable in the countries of potential economic de 
velopment. Mobilizing the organization, equipment, and materials for 
large-scale development programs will be difficult also in the period at 
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the close of the war when civilian replacement demands will be clamoring 
for satisfaction. It is probable, therefore, that international economic de- 
yelopment must be consequential rather than parallel to relief programs. 

The constitution of United Nations machinery for the planning of such 
development ought not to be delayed until the emergency of postwar un- 
employment arises. If such planning is to be effective, it should include 
not only surveys of potential programs and the techniques of their execu- 
tion, but should also plan the training of personnel in the countries to be 
developed. The work, particularly of the Health Section of the League of 
Nations, in bringing technicians for advanced training in more advanced 
scientific centers and organizing training centers for public health workers 
in China offers instructive experience in this respect. 

The United Nations Development Corporation should, therefore, dis- 
charge two parallel functions, registering and supervising private invest- 
ment in foreign countries and preparing plans for basic development, 
such as transport and power facilities in industrially backward areas. 
There is, however, no need to contemplate a vast expansion of bureau- 
cracy on an international scale as is sometimes read into the phrase “‘in- 
ternational public works.” There are many aspects of an international 
development program, and private enterprise has a great réle to play in 
such a program. While it is clear that neither national policy nor inter- 
national equilibrium is likely again to permit uncontrolled private deci- 
sions in the field of foreign investments, and the financing of investment 
in public facilities is likely to be provided by government and inter-gov- 
emment institutions, there may well be great scope for direct private in- 
vestments in industrial undertakings. In such private investment use may 
be made of government guarantees in relatively short-term, self-liquidat- 
ing arrangements such as were pioneered by the British Export Credit 
Guarantee Corporation. For both private and public investment, foreign 
financial assistance should be confined as far as possible to those parts of 
the project requiring the importation of foreign materials and machinery, 
local expenditures being financed nationally so as to minimize the possi- 
bility of unmanageable transfer problems arising at the repayment stage. 
In the actual construction of both public and private development, private 
enterprise, working either on a contract or a cost plus fee basis, should 
be entrusted with the practical execution of the works. They should 
build the projects, be paid, and move out, leaving the ownership and man- 
agement in national hands, with such participation in direct private in- 
vestments as is compatible with national policy in the countries concerned. 
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(4) The Structure of International Economic Organization 


The institutions sketched above represent a minimum set of interna. 


tional arrangements designed to set a framework of monetary stability, 
freer trading facilities, and international economic development within 
which the individual members of the United Nations will be free to follow 
national policies of economic expansion in the postwar period without 
external strain on their balances of payments. They clearly contemplate 
inroads on national sovereignty in such important spheres as the deter. 
mination of exchange rates, tariff policy, and foreign lending. Such de. 
rogations of national sovereignty, however, would be the result of hand- 
ing over to United Nations organizations the function of coordinating 
national policies by consultative agreement. The success or failure of 
such organizations will obviously depend upon the determination of the 
most powerful industrial, creditor, and trading countries to make them 
succeed. It is for that reason that stress has been laid above upon the cen- 
tral réle to be played by the United States and the United Kingdom and 
upon the importance of pushing forward with the negotiations to which 
these countries are committed by Article VII of the master Lend-Lease 
Agreement. It cannot be emphasized too strongly that from those nego- 
tiations, rather than from the invention of new institutions to meet spe- 
cific postwar situations, will come any possibility of workable interna- 
tional institutions for the future. 

This is not to deny the importance of other international institutions 
already in existence, such as the International Labour Organisation, nor 
to exclude the desirability of parallel institutions to discharge other 
specific functions. It is, indeed, clear that in addition to the immediate 
major tasks outlined for the basic institutions projected above, additional 
responsibilities are likely to crowd in upon them. If they are to accept 
such responsibilities, however, it is first essential that they be firmly es- 
tablished in the discharge of their primary functions. For this reason they 
should, as far as possible, be created with adequate powers and endowed 
with resources sufficient to enable them to carry out their functions. Theit 
working capital, as well as their chartered powers, should be on a scale 
commensurate with their responsibilities, and their operations should be 
directed by autonomous governing authorities supported by an adequate 
staff. The American custom might be followed of appointing the execu- 
tive head of the secretariat as president of the governing authority and 
close liaison should be maintained between the presidents so appointed. 

It will be very clear to anyone familiar with experience of international 
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economic organization, that the functions outlined above for the United 
Nations institutions omit many that the Economic and Financial Organ- 
ization of the League has endeavored to discharge in the past. It would be 
very desirable that the new institutions should take over and incorporate 
the remaining secretariat of the League’s economic and financial sections. 
The members of this secretariat and experienced officials of the Bank for 
International Settlements have much to contribute in such fields as mone- 

stabilization and economic development. The research group con- 
stituted by the League’s Economic Intelligence Service has the most com- 
plete and penetrating knowledge that is available concerning the inter- 
action of world economic problems. 

In addition, the economic and financial sections of the League have in 
times past discharged many important functions, such as those connected 
with the development of international statistics and specialized research 
into the application of commercial treaties, the forms of international 
lending, population pressures, the nature and causes of cyclical fluctua- 
tions, the forms of commerical arbitration and similar problems. 

An even more important aspect of the secretariat’s work for the imme- 
diate future will be the research and preparation for international agree- 
ments in the difficult field of Public Finance and Fiscal Policy. So much of 
this work, for example, the studies and recommendations on Double 
Taxation, is highly technical that there can be little appreciation of its 
significance except among the legal, accounting, and government experts 
most immediately concerned with such problems. There is no doubt, 
however, that apart from the assistance which may be given to many 
governments in straightening out their tangled finances after the war, the 
elaboration of a simpler legal framework within which great industrial 
corporations may operate internationally is of great importance for the 
future. 

It would indeed be easy to elaborate the need for new institutions to 
carry forward the intermeshing of all economic activities that is inevit- 
able as improved communications link the whole world into economic 
unity. Like the departments of a federal government, the institutions of 
the United Nations are bound, if they are once firmly established, to ac- 
cumulate responsibilities. New departments will branch off to undertake 
specialized tasks. The gradual organization of world government, coor- 
dinating and integrating national policies in many fields, is a complex task 
that will call for political invention and political skill over many genera- 
tions. No attempt has been made in this brief outline to sketch a blueprint 
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of a complete and symmetrical organization. All that has been att 
is to indicate the mechanisms that seem to be necessary to handle the mogt 
urgent and fundamental problems likely to arise in the very near future, 

Vast fields of international relations need merely be mentioned to indi- 
cate the possibilities of further development. Communications crossing 
national boundaries by land, sea, and air call for reconsideration of basic 
legislation, as well as for regional bodies working as the Federal Com. 
munications Commission and the Interstate Commerce Commission work 
in the United States. Air navigation, maritime shipping, inland water. 
ways, international railway transportation, radio, telephonic and tele- 
graphic communications, and postal matters should all be under the con. 
trol of an international regulatory authority. 

The whole intricate and vexed problem of the relations between metro- 
politan countries and their colonial territories is in the melting pot, anda 
United Nations organization with more effective powers than we. : 
sessed by the League’s Mandates Commission is needed. The unsettlement 
of population called forth by forced migrations and refugee flights may 
necessitate a Migration and Resettlement Commission. Disarmament is 
another unsolved problem. The dangerous interlocking of the international 
agreements concerning patent laws with the cartels operating in many 
branches of manufacturing industry, presents a thorny and highly tech- 
nical problem, which the economic organization of the League was never 
in a position to handle effectively. 

It is probable that in these and other fields where economic activity 
now transcends national boundaries, a variety of institutions may be re- 
quired, some regional, others universal, some operating as regulatory 
intergovernment commissions, others being autonomous operating cor- 
porations, and still others providing only means of regular consultation. 
Whatever may develop in this respect, at least it seems clear that effec- 
tive organs of world government are not likely to be simple or uniform. 
They must, however, be integrated and follow consistent lines of policy. 

The political problem of insuring peace is outside the scope of this 
paper, but its bearing upon the prospects of effective economic coopera- 
tion is too obvious and vital to be ignored. Without at least reasonable 
prospects of peaceful security, no nation can afford to follow economic 
policies that expose it to the risks of interdependence. 

The implicit assumption of the suggestions made above is, therefore, 
that it will prove possible to establish an effective system of collective 
security, not in any vague sense of general good will and reliance upon 
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public opinion, but by precise commitments among the victorious powers 
who will hold the balance of power within the collective system until 
such time as their commitments can be generally shared. Given such 
guarantees against exposure to the risks of violent aggresion, the United 
Nations and those peoples willing to cooperate with them in the future 
might well establish very effective organs of technical collaboration in 
many different fields—not only economic, but social, medical, and educa- 
tional. It is possible to conceive of a series of semi-autonomous technical 
institutions, each designed to discharge its own peculiar tasks, working 
side by side with the political institutions necessary to preserve peace. 
The example of the International Labour Organisation might well be 
imitated by providing representation not only for governments, but for 
professional and public organizations interested in particular fields. Such 
representation would carry the functions of international government 
into the very fabric of organized social life and associate the groups rep- 
resented with the responsibilities of government. If this were done, and 
the various commissions, boards, corporations, or authorities, through 
their governing councils, presided over by working presidents, were con- 
strained to present their annual reports and budgets for debate by a gen- 
eral assembly of the United Nations, a flexible, organic beginning might 
be made in the development of world economic cooperation. Such an 
organization however would not survive the failure of whatever political 
arrangements might be instituted for the preservation of peace. The first 
and fundamental condition of economic collaboration is effective machin- 
ery for the preservation of collective security. 
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EDUCATION AND THE POSTWAR SETTLEMENT 
By I. L. Kanpver 


EDUCATION AN INTERNATIONAL CONCERN 


In the settlement which followed World War I a great opportunity was 
missed when the political leaders refused to recognize the importance of 
education as a factor in the promotion of international understanding, 
The argument against the establishment of an international agency for 
education to serve as a clearing house for the collection and dissemina- 
tion of information on the progress of education throughout the world 
was that education is a special concern of each nation with which no ex- 
ternal interference would be tolerated. Why education should have been 
considered as a more peculiarly national concern than labor or health or 
any of the other activities for which auxiliary agencies were established 
under the League of Nations is not clear. The issue, however, is not one 
of interfering with the right of each nation to organize and conduct its 
educational system in its own way, but of keeping the world informed 
about the major aims which each nation seeks to achieve through educa- 
tion. For it is in the kind of education provided that the aims, ideals, and 
objectives of a nation are best reflected. Clues to such aims and objectives 
were available not long after the close of World War I in the irredentist 
maps employed in the teaching of geography in the schools of certain 
countries; they became increasingly available in the period between the 
two wars in the major emphases embodied in the instruction of such a 
subject as history. As the Nazis have shown, however, history is not the 
only subject that can be used for nationalistic ends; arithmetic, biology, 
physics and chemistry, as well as literature, were directed to the pur- 
pose not only of nationalist indoctrination but of fomenting hostility 
against other nations and of preparing youthful minds for war. It did 
not require any profound research to discover the new educational trends 
of Nazi Germany. The “wave of the future” was already discernible in 
1933 in the new literature for children and youth which was devoted to 
military exploits, heroism, adventure, and nationalism, in the exhibit of 
National Socialist Literature held at the Zentralinstitut fur Erziehung 
und Unterricht a few months after the Nazi revolution,! and in the list 


1 The lists of the new books and an account of the exhibit were published 
in 1934 in the author’s The Making of Nazis, pp. 16ff. 
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of “recommended books’’ in each issue of Wissenschaft, Erziehung und 
Unterricht published by the Reich Ministry of Education. 

Nation-States discovered (or rather rediscovered) at the close of the 
eighteenth century what a powerful weapon education could be if used 
as an instrument of national policy. This is as true of those nations 
which turned their schools into centers of nationalist indoctrination as 
of those which failed to provide any educational opportunities at all for 
the masses of their populations. It was in the schools more than in any 
other national institution that effect was given to that definition of a 
nation which is quoted by Julian Huxley and A.C. Haddon in We Euro- 
peans: ‘A nation has been cynically but not inaptly defined as a ‘society 
united by a common error as to its origin and a common aversion to its 
neighbors.’ ’’ This common aversion was to be implemented by bayonets. 
In Imperial Germany and in the Third Reich the army was looked upon 
as the crown of the educational edifice, a lesson which Marshal Pétain 
had learned thoroughly when he stated in 1934 that the education of the 
barracks should become “‘the crowning touch of the State schools.” 

Educators throughout the world, and particularly those concerned 
with the education of the masses, were fully aware of the dangers of nar- 
rowly nationalistic indoctrination. The vast majority of the elementary 
school teachers of France was inspired by deep sentiments of interna- 
tional friendship and soon after World War I threatened publishers with 
a refusal to use textbooks in history unless statements hostile to other 
nations were removed from them. In England, where the Board of Educa- 
tion normally refrains from prescribing the curriculum for schools, teach- 
ers were urged to give instruction on the League of Nations. In the United 
States there was a widespread movement to promote instruction in inter- 
national understanding and in international relations. The ideal which 
was expressed in Article 148 of the Weimar Constitution that education 
should be conducted “‘in the spirit of German national character and of 
international conciliation” did not need the sanction of a constitutional 
provision in most countries of the world so far at any rate as teachers 
in the classrooms were concerned. 

How widely accepted was the ideal of promoting international under- 
standing through a reorientation of the education given in the schools 
is evidenced by the large number of international education associations 
which were established, the number of international meetings of teachers 
that were held, and the extensive exchange of teachers in the decade and 
a half following World War I. The same evidence can be found in the 
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volume of literature which appeared during the same period on the teach- 
ing of history. Teachers were helpless in the situation, however, because 
their status as civil servants rendered them powerless in most countries 
to put their good intentions into practice. Again, the literature designed 
to promote international understanding through the school was neither 
widely read nor did it receive any attention from the national author- 
ities in control of education. There was no agency anywhere to secure 
the implementation of such a study as the Enquéte sur les Livres Scolaires 
d Aprés Guerre, published in 1923 by the Carnegie Dotation pour la Paix 
Internationale, or the volumes on The Making of Citizens edited by Pro- 
fessor Charles E. Merriam, or the suggestions which appeared in The 
Bulletin of League of Nations Teaching. Only on rare occasions did the In- 
ternational Institute of Intellectual Cooperation step down from its 
Olympian concerns with higher education and research to consider the 
very foundations upon which research and higher education must be built, 

Even if the Institute had dealt more broadly and more extensively 
than it did with education, it is doubtful whether its recommendations 
would have carried any weight. For the Institute was, if one may say so, 
a sop to Cerberus; it never enjoyed the same status as the other auxiliary 
agencies of the League of Nations. There was, in fact, no agency with 
sufficient prestige or authority to secure accurate information on the 
progress of education in the nations of the world or to exercise an influ- 
ence, where such influence would have been desirable, in the interests 
of international understanding. 

What the International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation sought 
to achieve in the teaching of history was only partially achieved by re- 
gional organizations. Through the Norden Association, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Finland entered into an agreement to submit their history 
textbooks to each other’s criticism. At the Pan-American Peace Con- 
ference, held in 1936 in Buenos Aires, resolutions were adopted on text- 
books in history and civics, which led to exchanges between several 
Latin-American countries. Even as recently as 1935 French and German 
professors drew up forty recommendations concerning controversial 
questions in the histories of France and Germany, on most of which 
agreements were reached;? what followed as a result can only be guessed 
by inference. 


2 See “Franco-German Relations and the Teaching of Contemporary His- 
tory,” World Education, September, 1939, pp. 428f. 
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NEED OF AN INTERNATIONAL EpuCATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


The lessons that can be learned from nearly one hundred and fifty 
years of nationalistic education and more particularly from the failure 
in the last twenty years to use education as an instrument not of nation- 
alistic policies, in the sense in which that term is normally used, but for 
the improvement of individuals as human beings, will be in vain unless 
they are used as arguments for the establishment of a section on educa- 
tion within any international organization which will be created when 
peace is again restored. The idea is not new. John Amos Comenius had 
visions of a Pansophic College which would accomplish for war-torn 
Europe of the seventeenth century what an International Education 
Office should do in the twentieth century. The same idea was propounded 
by Marc-Antoine Jullien in his Esquisse et Vues Préliminaires d'un Ouvrage 
sur l Education Comparée, which appeared in the Journal d’ Education pub- 
lished in Paris in 1816-1817—the dates are again significant. M. Jullien 
proposed the establishment of a European Commission Spéciale d’ Education 
to draw up a plan for education and to publish ‘“‘a model of comparative 
tables of data for the use of those who, desiring to be informed on the 
present status of education and public instruction in the different coun- 
tries of Europe will be willing to assist in the whole scheme the plan and 
purpose of which is herewith described.” 

The author of the plan drew up a list of nearly five hundred questions 
on all branches and aspects of education on which information should be 
secured. In the light of the recent attention given to the subject the 
questions on the teaching of history are pertinent: “Is not historical 
instruction superficial and barren, in as much as it inculcates epochs, 
and dates of insignificant facts, mostly relating to ancient nations, with- 
out appreciating the train and connection of events, the moral qualities 
and the conduct of the principal personages, the distinctive characteris- 
tics of true and of false glory, the duties and the rights of man, considered 
by turns in the family, and in the State, as individuals, as subjects, as 
citizens, as public functionaries: in fine the causes of the rise or of the 
fall of States, of the happiness or of the misfortunes of individuals and 
of nations? Is not common education defective and incomplete in these 
different points of view?’”® 

3A fuller account of M. Jullien’s plan and the questions he suggested is 


given in the author’s article, “International Cooperation in Education: An 
Early Nineteenth Century Aspiration,” The Educational Forum, November, 
) 7 or 


1942, pp. 23ff. 
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The complement to this question was provided by the question on the 
teaching of morals and religion: “Are children’s feelings excited against 
certain nations, against persons of different religious belief or opinions, 
against certain professions?—Or is there inculcated on them a universal 
benevolence toward men, and even toward animals; and what means are 
used for this purpose?”’ 

The argument against the creation of an International Office of Edu- 
cation after World War I was, as already indicated, that education is too 
peculiarly a national concern to be subjected to any kind of external 
supervision or guidance. The same argument could have been adduced 
against the establishment of any of the other international agencies— 
for labor, health, intellectual cooperation, control of opium traffic, ete, 
—which were created. Educational activities of a type which is bound 
to breed hatred and hostility and to be subversive of international order 
are as much a concern of the world as any of the other activities which 
have been mentioned. 

All the arguments employed both in the Covenant and in the Preamble 
to that part of the Treaties of Peace which forms the charter of the In- 
ternational Labour Organisation apply with even greater force to the 
creation of an International Office of Education. If it is a proper concern 
of a world organization “‘to secure and maintain fair and humane condi- 
tions of labor for men, women, and children,” it is surely as urgent to 
see to it that fair and humane conditions of education be maintained for 
them not merely as laborers but as human beings. If “social justice is 
recognized as a condition of universal peace,” then education has an im- 
portant part to play in disseminating ideals of social justice. Failure to 
provide equality of educational opportunities is as likely as bad condi- 
tions of labor “to produce unrest so great that the peace and harmony 
of the world are imperilled.” If “the failure of any nation to adopt hu- 
mane conditions of labor is an obstacle in the way of other nations which 
desire to improve conditions in their own countries,” events have proved 
how great an obstacle to the adoption of humane conditions in education 
in other nations a system of education devoted to the development of 
robots and the inculcation of hatred and hostility can be. The education 
of children and youth is as significant for national and international 
welfare as the control of the ages at which they should be admitted to 
agricultural and industrial activities. The world cannot, in fact, con- 
tinue to proceed on the principle of cujus regio, ejus educatio. 

The need of an international agency to keep a watchful eye on the 
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ss of education in the nations of the world may be approached from 
still another point of view. If, as may be hoped, plans are developed in 
the postwar settlement to control the manufacture of armaments and im- 
plements of war, programs of education must be elaborated to promote 
moral disarmament, outlawry of war, and the dissemination of the ideal 
of arbitration as a method of settling conflicts and disputes between 
nations. The events of the past decade have shown that international 
stability and security cannot be assured as long as some nations devote 
their educational activities to indoctrination for war, while others dedi- 
cate the work of their schools to inculcating ideals of peace. The exist- 
ence of an international organization which would keep the world in- 
formed on educational practices would at the same time strengthen the 
hands of those teachers and organizations of teachers within each country 
who are opposed to militarism and all that that means for the education 
of youth. Had such an organization existed in 1934 it may be doubted 
whether the Nazi authorities would have had the effrontery to send a 
delegation of Nazi teachers to disrupt the meeting of the International 
Federation of Educational Associations when it met at Santander. 

The chief objection which is likely to be leveled against the estab- 
lishment of an International Office of Education would arise from fear 
lest it would control education within each nation. In the light of the 
work of the International Labour Organisation and other auxiliary agen- 
cies of the League of Nations such fear may be dismissed as unfounded. 
Nor would external control of the educational destinies of a nation be 
desirable. Education must be rooted in and emerge from the cultural en- 
vironment which it is to serve, and, so far as one can predict at present, 
this cultural environment will continue to be determined by groups or- 
ganized as nations as a result of common traditions, common language, 
common territory, and common government. Except for those who think 
in terms of some vague cosmopolitanism, no other organization than the 
national seems possible. But nations, like individuals within a nation, 
must accept obligations toward each other. From the educational point 
of view, danger always threatens when the emphasis is placed upon a 
narrowly conceived idea of political self-determination instead of the 
broader concept of cultural self-realization. As soon as the emphasis is 
placed upon culture, the question arises whether any national culture is 
wholly spontaneous and autochthonous and whether it is not rather a 
blend and interpretation of the thoughts and ideas that have been in- 
herited from the past and from the contributions of all races of men. It 
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is not an accident but the result of deliberate efforts on the part of the 
Nazis to set themselves apart from the rest of the world that the stregs 
has been placed upon national literature, national mathematics, and ng. 
tional science; so far has this movement gone that the Nazis have de. 
stroyed any semblance of a common language of discourse even in those 
areas of human culture whose progress has depended more directly on 
the cooperation of scholars throughout the world. Nor is it an accident 
that the latest formulation of Nazi educational theory is based on a com 
plete rejection of the tradition of humanism. For in the Nazi ideology the 
function of education is not to develop man as a human being, not eveng 
German human being, but to mold man into a Nazi slave. Nor are such 
developments confined to the National Socialist régime. 

‘To observe, to gather information, and to disseminate it would be the 
main function of an International Office of Education. The dissemination 
of such comparative information would serve two purposes; it would 
make the world conscious of destructive elements in education which 
threaten its stability; it would, when these destructive elements have 
_ been eliminated, stimulate healthy emulation among the countries of the 

world. This has been the process of educational advancement in England 
and in the United States—the more backward areas have been stimulated 
to catch up with the best that has already been achieved and the more 
advanced have been encouraged to make new progress. One of the most 
important services which could be performed by an International Office 
of Education would be the collection of courses of study and textbooks 
and the periodical publication of digests of these. 

Suggestions have been put forward from time to time that interna 
tional textbooks be published for use in schools throughout the world, 
These suggestions are based on a complete misconception of the work 
of a modern classroom. Speaking in Nice in 1935 on the occasion of the 
Entretiens of the International Institute for Intellectual Cooperation on 
La Formation de ! Homme Moderne Sir Alfred Zimmern said: ‘“The idea, 
for example, of having the same textbooks in all the schools of the world 
seems to me to be an utterly erroneous concept. There would be a differ- 
ent situation if we could have the same spirit in all the schools of the 
world as the result of the personalities of the teaching body.” It was 
from this point of view that the Thirty-Sixth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education on International Understanding through 
the Public-School Curriculum was prepared to show how every subject in 
the curriculum of elementary and secondary schools could be used to 
develop the idea of international cultural interdependence. 
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Although an International Office of Education could not act by pre- 
scription or dictation, it could exercise an effective influence by way 
of suggestions and by promoting conferences of scholars and teachers 
from whose deliberations such suggestions might emerge. It would be 
impossible for such an office to organize and administer a world system 
of education but, in the interests of maintaining educational systems 
under humane conditions, this office could with the cooperation of leading 
representatives from different parts of the world draft model charters to 
be adopted in each country in accordance with its own conditions and 
circumstances. For, to quote Sir Alfred Zimmern again: “We must 
learn how to utilize elements in the smallest society to help in developing 
the largest society. . . . I have nothing to say from the political point of 
view, but I believe that if one starts from the psychological point of view 
it is in the small groups, in the smallest States, in the regional areas that 
man adapts himself best to the conditions of the modern world.” 


Tue Patrern oF EpucationaAL RECONSTRUCTION 


An International Office of Education may draw up charters for educa- 
tion embodying the best thought on the subject. Educational reconstruc- 
tion, however, does not take place in a vacuum; education is too much an 
integral part of the social, political, economic, and cultural fabric of a 
group to be considered separately. And yet general principles, subject 
to local or national adaptation, can be formulated. Nor is such a formu- 
lation purely theoretical or academic; it can now be based on aspirations 
which have been proposed or already achieved since World War I, when 
the revolution of the common man began. Even in the United States which 
has had a blueprint for education since the establishment of the Republic, 
it was not until World War I that it was realized how haphazardly it 
had been translated into practice. 

The discussions on educational reconstruction began almost as soon 
as the first shot was fired in 1914 and marked a departure from the edu- 
cational organization which was characteristic of most national systems 
throughout the nineteenth century. Every national system of education, 
except that of the United States, had a dual organization—one system of 
elementary schools for the masses and another system of secondary 
schools and universities for a group selected either because of ability to 
pay fees or for intellectual ability. Not only were the two systems kept 
distinct administratively, but they differed in the qualifications, salaries, 
and status of the teachers, in curriculum, and in methods of instruction. 
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Almost simultaneously, the same movement was launched—in German 
for the Eiheitsschule, in France for the école unique, and in England for 
secondary education for all, and spread from these countries to other 
throughout the world. Essentially, the principle underlying this moye. 
ment was the ideal of providing equality of educational opportunity for all, 

Little was done in Germany to put the principle into practice during 
the Weimar Republic, not only because of the general conditions of 
unrest, but because of the intransigence of the beati possidentes, especially 
the secondary school teachers and many university professors. It has been 
completely discarded under the Nazi régime; intellectual education and 
the humanistic tradition are incompatible with the anti-intellectualism 
and Wehrpflicht of Nazi ideology: Hitler succeeded in rapidly reducing 
enrollments in the secondary schools and universities and is on the way 
to bestowing “the blessings of illiteracy”’ on his fellow-Nazis as he ha 
bestowed them upon the peoples in the occupied countries. Considerable 
progress was made in France to realize the ideal of the école unique; fees 
were abolished in secondary schools and the number of scholarships ot 
maintenance grants was increased; the traditional secondary schools were 
incorporated in the system of postprimary schools, thus providing for 
different types of ability. The authorities, however, were not as ready 
as the large body of elementary school teachers to carry out the fall 
implications of a plan based on the ideal of equality of opportunity. Under 
the leadership of Marshal Pétain, whose ideas on education were shared 
by General Weygand, fees have been restored in the secondary schools, 
normal schools for the preparation of elementary school teachers have 
been closed as seed-beds of radicalism, and the educative value of work 
and military service has been pronounced as better for the masses than 
the “pseudo-culture”’ of the schools. 

The digression on the reactionary trends in Germany and France is 
necessary as a background for a consideration of educational reconstruc 
tion which is inherent in the promise of the Atlantic Charter. For the 
four freedoms of the Atlantic Charter and any other freedoms which 
might be added to the list will depend for their realization not upon statt- 
tory enactment, but on the education of youth. Education cannot be sep 
arated from politics, and, if the freedoms have any meaning, they imply 
the recognition of the worth and dignity of each individual as a human 
being and his right to the best education from which he is capable of 
profiting. The educational movements of World War I were, in fact, not 
based on theory or idealism, but on the realization that the traditional 
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construction which gradually took shape in the period between the two 
wars are presented in the following pages and current plans and proposals 
which have been published in England in the last twelve months are cited 


ring by way of illustration. 
‘ly 1. Equality of Educational Opportunity 
been | Equality of educational opportunity must accordingly be adopted as 


the first principle of educational reconstruction. The principle is not as 
clear, however, as may appear on the surface. There are groups in every 
country which, resenting the privileges enjoyed in the past by the select 
few, tend to interpret equality of opportunity as opportunity for all to 
receive the same education as had in the past been enjoyed by the priv- 
ileged groups. Equality of opportunity can only have one meaning—the 
right of every child and youth to receive the right education under the 
right teachers, that is, an education best adapted to their abilities irre- 


yere | spective of accidents of residence or the socio-economic circumstances 
for | of their families. 

- 2. Health of the Child 

der | The function of a system of education based on the ideal of equality 
rej | of opportunity transcends the task of making schools at all levels acces- 
sls, | sible to all pupils. If equality of opportunity is to become a reality, then 
aye | all conditions that enable pupils to derive the greatest profit from educa- 


tion of which they are capable must be equalized. England discovered 
early in the present century that the educatignal progress of pupils who 
are in poor physical condition or are malnourished or undernourished is 
seriously affected. The Provision of Meals Act and the School Medical 
Inspection Act were passed, the one empowering local education author- 
ities to provide meals to necessitous children, and the other to have chil- 
dren medically examined at specific stages of their school careers. Both 
systems have been extended since they were enacted in 1906-07, and 
will probably be still further extended as a result of the lessons learned 
since the outbreak of war. One important result of the system of school 
medical inspection was the discovery that large numbers of children 
entering schools at the age of five were already “damaged goods.” As a 
consequence of this discovery it has come to be realized that educational 
supervision must be extended downwards to provide the proper environ- 
ment for the healthy physical and mental development of the young child. 


systems of education led in each country to a widespread wastage of 
latent ability and talent. The main features of plans for educational re- 
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It is for these reasons that, where serious consideration can unde | 
present conditions be given to educational reconstruction, increased at. 
tention is being devoted to the provision of the right kind of environmen 
for the healthy growth of all children. Such provision includes prenatal 
as well as postnatal care of children and the extension of a system of 
nursery schools for children between the age of two and the age whe 
compulsory education begins. Nursery schools, introduced in their preg. 
ent form during World War I, have passed beyond the experimental 
stage; their number has been considerably increased both in England and 
in the United States since the beginning of World War II and the increase 
will be continued in the postwar period as an integral part of the educs- 
tional systems. 


3. A Common Public School System 


In those countries which, unlike the United States, have a dual system 
of schools—one for the masses and another for the select group—the 
chief problem in the program of reconstruction is the creation of a common 
school system. This problem has already been seriously attacked in Eng. 
land, where a flood of plans and proposals for educational reconstruction 
has appeared since the outbreak of war. It is interesting to note that 
every major educational advance in England has taken place during or im 
mediately following a great national crisis. The establishment of a com- 
mon school system in England is beset by many difficulties. The first is 
the existence of large numbers of private schools ranging from admittedly 
very poor schools to the “preparatory” and “public schools.” These 
schools charge fees and are attended by children of the well-to-do classes. 
While they are open to criticism on educational grounds, the chief bur- 
den of attack, especially against the “public schools,” is not only that 
they are exclusive, but that their graduates enjoy privileges because of 
the “school tie’ which are not open to graduates of tax-supported schools, 
While some are opposed to the continuance of private schools of any | 
kind, others advocate that they be brought under public supervision. The 
“public schools” stand in a class by themselves. For some years now they 
have been in financial difficulties which have been aggravated by the war 
and the uncertainties of the postwar period. The issue at present is 
whether they are to be incorporated into the public system of education 
or whether they are to continue as completely independent institutions, 
but with State aid to be given under certain conditions such as inspec- 
tion by the Board of Education or the admission of pupils from the public 
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_ elementary schools. A number of “‘public schools,” including Winchester, 


has already begun to offer scholarships to such pupils. A committee has 
been appointed by the Board of Education to consider the whole question 
of the “ public schools”’ and their relation to the public system of educa- 
tion. So far as private schools in general are concerned, it is unlikely 
that they will be abolished, but it is very probable that they will be brought 
under inspection by the educational authorities as was already recom- 
mended by a Departmental Committee on Private Schools in 1932. 


4. Religious Education 


The second difficulty in the way of the establishment of a common 
school system is the existence of a dual system within the larger dual 
system. Public elementary schools in England include what are known as 
“provided” schools wholly maintained by the education authorities and 
“nonprovided”’ schools whose buildings belong to denominational trustees 
but which for the rest are maintained by public funds. Undenominational 
instruction may be given in the provided schools, while the nonprovided 
give the religious instruction of their respective denominations. With 
the exception of the Roman Catholic Church the other denominations 
have been unable for some years to raise the necessary funds for the 
repair of old buildings or for the erection of new ones. Since many of 
these buildings are among the poorest in the country and since in some 
localities the only school available is nonprovided, the issue concerns the 
place of denominational instruction, if nonprovided schools are com- 
pletely incorporated in the public system of elementary education. It is 
for these reasons that the question of religious instruction has again be- 
come a burning issue. Again opinion is divided; a small group advocates 
the secularization of education; another would insist on the retention of 
sectarian religious instruction; a larger group is in favor of adopting an 
agreed syllabus of religious instruction, which the Roman Catholics, of 
course, cannot accept.* 


4 The issue of religious instruction is one that cannot be pra The con- 
flict between Kirche, Staat und Schule was serious under the German Republic 


| about 1928; in view of the Nazi treatment of denominational schools it will 


again become serious in Germany after the war. In France the tradition of the 


| lay school, whose fiftieth anniversary was celebrated recently, was swept 


aside wy Marshal Pétain. In the United States the movement for “released 
time” for religious instruction may be regarded as the beginnings of a larger 
movement against the American Tradition. 
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5. Broad Highway of Education 


Whatever solution of this difficult problem may be reached, one im. 
portant advance, which has already been under way for some years, will 
be hastened. This is the establishment of a broad highway of education, 
The majority of children will attend infant and primary schools up t 
the age of eleven plus and will then enter some type of postprimary school, 
The improvement of primary schools in buildings and equipment, in the 
qualifications and status of teachers, and in curriculum and methods, 
which has already been under way for some time, will be continued, 

The most difficult and controversial question is how to provide the 
type of postprimary education best adapted to the abilities of the pupils 
on completing the primary stage. One advance has already been made by 
the extension of the age of compulsory education to fifteen under the 
Education Act, 1936; it is now proposed to extend this age to sixteen, 
Such extension will provide for all boys and girls a period of four or five 
years of postprimary education. Because it is recognized that it is too 
early to determine the educational careers of boys and girls at the age of 
eleven plus, it is proposed to retain or increase the different types of 
postprimary schools, to give all pupils in all schools the same course in 
the first two years, and then to redistribute them, if necessary, to schools 
more appropriate to their interests and abilities. As an alternative, it is 
suggested that multilateral schools, corresponding to the comprehensive 
high schools of the United States, be established. In either case educa 
tional guidance becomes extremely important. 

Whatever plan is adopted, all adolescents will receive full-time edu- 
cation up to the age of fifteen or sixteen. Those who do not continue 
their full-time education beyond this age will be required to attend a 
part-time continuation school up to the age of eighteen. The purpose of 
the continuation school will be to give both general and vocational educa 
tion and to serve as community centers for youth. Various plans are pro- | 
posed to enlist the interests and activities of out-of-school youth gen 
erally along the lines of the “Service of Youth movement which has 
already been initiated. Beyond that the system of adult education will / 
be extended to bring continued education within the reach of all. For 
those who have the ability to continue their full-time education to the 
end of the secondary school period, it is proposed to increase the oppot- 
tunities for university education partly by reducing its cost and partly by 
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an extended system of scholarships to be administered for the country as 
a whole by a central authority. 


¢ im- ; . ; svi i 
will The extension and improvement of educational opportunities brings in 
. ‘ ° . 

atid its train a realization that the system of preparing teachers must be re- 


2 i! constructed. Except that the standards will be raised and the period of 
P ation will be extended, no definite plans have yet been formulated. 
In England, as in the United States, it is recognized that to provide 


a an academic or general education, important as that is for the future of 
4, | her citizens, is not enough. In all the plans which have been proposed, 


vocational preparation and employment of youth whether on public 
the works or in private enterprise are urged as an essential concern of educa- 
pt tional authorities as measures to assure the security of the individual and 
by | the stability of national welfare. 
. Pressure is being brought to bear on the government to enact a law 
+ Ge | immediately embodying the main proposals of educational reconstruc- 
| tion. England stands committed to a program of education based on the 

; * principle of equality of opportunity. In this it assumes a position side by 
Be a side with the United States. The organization of the educational systems 
*S 0! | in the two countries may differ, but both furnish models of educational 
" : reconstruction which may well be incorporated in an international charter 
py of education to serve as a guide to the rest of the world. In the extension 
ik of equal opportunities for education both the United States and England 
ace. | confronted with the same problem—how to overcome accidents of 
luca ; : ‘ 

residence. In both countries the problem of the size of areas for educa- 

tional administration is an immediate issue. In England the cost of edu- 
oe cation -is borne almost equally by the central and local education author- 
We ities; in the United States the pressure for federal aid for education is 
nee becoming more insistent. England has already shown since the beginning 
e of of the century that national aid is not incompatible with local freedom in 
uct | the organization and administration of education. 
pf? | The most formidable and difficult problem is the reconstruction of 
| education in Germany and in the occupied countries. The story of educa- 
) tion in the occupied countries has already been presented by Dr. Walter 
| Kotschnig in the Second Report of the Commission to Study the Organi- 
zation of Peace. Most of these countries had already developed systems 
of education which were among the most advanced in the world and were 
planning further progress in the direction of a common school system. 
Leadership will be available in these countries for the restoration of the 
fabric of education; their chief problems will be financial. 
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EDUCATIONAL AND INTELLECTUAL REHABILITATION 


Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy, and Imperialist Japan stand in an entirely 
different category. Even under the Weimar Republic the movement for 
the democratization of education was wrecked by the intransigence of 
secondary school teachers and university professors trained under the 
preceding régime, and these were joined by university students and grad- 
uates who feared for their economic status. The elementary school 
teachers, of whom the vast majority supported the Weimar Republic in 
the enjoyment of professional freedom which they had been demanding 
since 1848, tended to abuse it through lack of adequate training. A fter ten 
years of suppression, on the one hand, and enforced indoctrination in 
Nazi ideology, it is difficult to imagine that any educators are left in Ger. 
many to assume leadership in a program of educational reconstruction, 
The suggestion that educators in the United States be trained to redirect 
education in Germany or elsewhere is, to say the least, fantastic. An In- 
ternational Office of Education could be entrusted to watch over the 
educational destinies of these countries and to furnish advice and sugges- 
tions; only educators from within each nation can administer its educa | 
tional system. A period of transition will be inevitable and could be used 
to retrain leaders in centers where they can learn the meaning and sig- 
nificance of a system of education under a political organization designed 
to give effect to the ideals of the Atlantic Charter. Here a precedent is 
offered in the use made by the United States of the Boxer Indemnity to 
train students and teachers who on their return to China attained to posi- 
tions of leadership not only in education but in other fields of public 
activity. Since it is unlikely that the countries now arrayed against the 
United Nations will be able to pay any indemnities, an international 
fund may have to be raised for the training of their future leaders. The 
Boxer Indemnity precedent might perhaps be considered as a method 
for settling the indebtedness incurred under the Lend-Lease plan. 

There is still another aspect of the problem of education with which 
an international office would have to be concerned—this is the provision 
and extension of educational facilities among the so-called backward } 
peoples. Here new orientations and new principles began to emerge i | 
education after World War I. It is now generally recognized that the task | 
is to adapt education to the social and economic needs and the cultural 
traditions of each group, and that the primary function of education is to 
help such people to raise their standards of living. 
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INTERNATIONAL CENTERS FOR THE Stupy oF EpucaTIon 


; 
The idea of international centers for the study of education is not new. | 


irel , ; . 

The International Institute of Teachers College, Columbia University, 

xe of | has served as such a center since 1923, and has in the intervening years t 
j 
} 


the | been attended by about five thousand students from all over the world, 

rad. | many of them assisted by scholarships awarded by their own govern- | 
hool ments and another large number aided by the International Institute as wt 
long as funds for this purpose were available. It is tragic to note that of ra 


ing the students from Germany and Central Europe, many have paid a pen- i 
“ten | alty for their zeal and interest in democracy and education. They were 
n in | the first to lose their positions after the Nazi Revolution; some fled abroad; 

Jer. | some were placed in concentration camps; and others have been killed. 

ion, | The Institute of Education of the University of London, although at- 
rect | tended in the main by students from the British Commonwealth and the he 
In. | British Empire was in the few years before the war beginning to attract a 


the | students from foreign lands. Both Institutes have been primarily inter- 
ested in the professional preparation of teachers but both have issued pub- 
lications—the former the Educational Yearbook and the latter the Year Book 
sed | of Education—which are repositories of information on the progress of 
sig- education throughout the world. The International Bureau of Education 
neq | in Geneva, although hampered by the source of its funds, also served in 
the period between the wars as a center for the collection and publica- 
+ to | tion of information on education. What is needed in the future is a cen- 
psi. | tal agency of the type suggested earlier to coordinate the activities of 
blic | such centers as well as to carry out its own peculiar functions in the 
field of international education. 
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THE ATLANTIC CHARTER 


The President of the United States of America and the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Churchill, representing His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom, being met together, deem it right to make known certain com. 
mon principles in the national policies of their respective countries on 
which they base their hopes for a better future for the world. 

FIRST, their countries seek no aggrandizement, territorial or other, 

SECOND, they desire to see no territorial changes that do not accord 
with the freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned; 

THIRD, they respect the right of all peoples to choose the form of 
government under which they will live; and they wish to see sovereign 
rights and self-government restored to those who have been forcibly de 
prived of them; 

FOURTH, they will endeavor, with due respect for their existing 
obligations, to further the enjoyment by all States, great or small, victor 
or vanquished, of access, on equal terms, to the trade and to the raw 
materials of the world which are needed for their economic prosperity; 

FIFTH, they desire to bring about the fullest collaboration between | 
all nations in the economic field with the object of securing, for all, 
improved labor standards, economic advancement, and social security; 

SIXTH, after the final destruction of the Nazi tyranny, they hope to 
see established a peace which will afford to all nations the means of 
dwelling in safety within their own boundaries, and which will afford 
assurance that all the men in all the lands may live out their lives in free- 


_ dom from fear and want; 


SEVENTH, such a peace should enable all men to traverse the high 
seas and oceans without hindrance; 

EIGHTH, they believe that all of the nations of the world, for realistic 
as well as spiritual reasons, must come to the abandonment of the use of 
force. Since no future peace can be maintained if land, sea or air arma 
ments continue to be employed by nations which threaten, or may 
threaten, aggression outside of their frontiers, they believe, pending the 
establishment of a wider and permanent system of general security, that } 
the disarmament of such nations is essential. They will likewise aid and 
encourage all other practicable measures which will lighten for peace- 
loving peoples the crushing burden of armaments. 

FraNKLIN D. RoosEvELT 
Winston S. CuHurcHILyt 


August 14, 1941. 
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DECLARATION BY UNITED NATIONS 


ister, | A joint declaration by the United States of America, the United King- 
nitel | dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the Union of Soviet 
com- | Socialist Republics, China, Australia, Belgium, Canada, Costa Rica, 
s on | Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Dominican Republic, El Salvador, Greece, Gua- 
remala, Haiti, Honduras, India, Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
ther; | Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Poland, South Africa, Yugoslavia. 
cord The governments signatory hereto, 
Having subscribed to a common program of purposes and principles 
n of | embodied in the joint declaration of the President of the United States 
eign | of America and the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom of Great 
-de- | Britain and Northern Ireland dated August 14, 1941, known as the 
Atlantic Charter, 
ting | + Being convinced that complete victory over their enemies is essential 
ctor | to defend life, liberty, independence, and religious freedom, and to pre- 
raw | serve human rights and justice in their own lands as well as in other 
ity; | lands, and that they are now engaged in a common struggle against 
een | savage and brutal forces seeking to subjugate the world, Declare: 
all, | (1) Each government pledges itself to employ its full resources, mili- 
tary or economic, against those members of the Tripartite Pact and its 
eto | adherents with which such government is at war. 
sof | (2) Each government pledges itself to cooperate with the governments 
ord | signatory hereto and not to make a separate armistice or peace with the 
ree- | enemies. 
| The foregoing declaration may be adhered to by other nations which 
igh are, or which may be, rendering material assistance and contributions in 
the struggle for victory over Hitlerism. 


stic | 
-of | Done at Washington, 
| January First, 1942. 
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MY | 1Mexico, the Philippines, Ethiopia, Brazil, and Iraq have also signed the 
the | United Nations Declaration. 
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